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[ts decision taken by the Fascist Grand Council on 
Tuesday looks like a mortal blow to the League of 
Nations. Italy demands a radical reform of the 

constitution, the aims and the procedure of the League ; 

failing that, she will follow the example of Japan and of 

Germany and shake the dust of Geneva off her feet. 

This ultimatum, as it is called, was not unexpected; it 

was indeed foreshadowed in a scathing speech by Signor 

Mussolini some three weeks ago. What is the “ radical 

reform” he wants? Principally, that the League shall 

cease to be the guardian of the Peace Treaties, and that 
the minor Powers shall be eliminated, or at any rate 
reduced to a subordinate position. These demands are 
acclaimed in many quarters as realism and common sense, 
and so they may be. But their acceptance would obviously 
put the last nail in the coffin of the League as we know it. 





Mussolini’s Aims 


Whether the League as we know it is worth preserving 
may be open to doubt. Handicapped from the start by 
the absence of Russia and the United States, it has been 
further weakened by the withdrawal of Japan and Germany 
and the indifference of Italy, whilst among those who still 
profess loyalty to the Covenant there is little agreement and 





no power to implement any practical policy. The League 
is impotent to-day to carry out its prime function of pre- 
venting war—or even to check open preparations for 
war. There is obviously a need for a better League, as 
Baron von Neurath has put it. But would the Italian 
proposals produce a better League ? Mussolini’s ideal is 
apparently a concert of the Great Powers—France, Italy, 
Germany, Great Britain, Russia, the U.S.A. and Japan. 
If all these were of one mind, they could clearly dominate 
the world, and they might revise the Peace Treaties, though 
they would meet some resistance in the process. But 
what prospect of agreement is there among the Big Seven ? 
We do not believe that either the Russians or the Americans 
would be parties to such a combination. And we expect 
the strongest opposition from France, as well as from the 
minor Powers, to the demands of the Fascist Grand 
Council. If they, on their side, and Mussolini, on his, 
are intransigent, the League is dead. It will be reborn 
when nations and their Governments believe in 
internationalism and peace. 


The Reaction in Spain 


The second ballots in Spain have gone pretty much as 
was expected. The parties of the Right have won a 
handsome, though not a decisive, victory. They hold, 
according to the official returns, a total of 207 seats in the 
new Cortes; the Centre parties have 167, and the Left 
99. (In the last Parliament the figures were 42, 136 and 
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291 respectively.) The position is thus uncertain. The 
reactionaries are not strong enough to form a government 
by themselves; but they might, on certain conditions, 
get a considerable measure of support from the Centre. 
The chief planks of their programme were the restoration 
of the privileges of the religious orders, an agricultural 
policy which would in effect upset the Azafia land reforms, 


and an amnesty which would permit the return to Spain. 


of their exiled friends. On the question of Republicanism, 
which is supremely important to the Centre as well as to 
the Left, the two largest groups of the Right—the Agrarians 
and Accion Popular—have not yet shown their hand 
clearly. In any event, there are difficult times ahead for 
the Government, whatever it may be. For the moment, 
the country in general appears to be tolerably quiet, 
though the police are busy, and the workers in Barcelona 
and certain other strongholds of the Anarchists and 
Syndicalists are in a state of ferment. 


Purely Hypothetical 


Bitter experience seems at length to have taught the 
British Government the unwisdom of getting into a fight 
or an argument with an Irishman, especially when the 
Irishman (if we may ourselves be Irish for the moment) 
is half a Spaniard. Mr. De Valera scored in each of his 
earlier bouts with Mr. Thomas. Southern Irishmen have 
not the British reverence for the Treaty of 1921 ; most 
of them consider that it was signed under duress, and 
almost all of them would prefer economic hardship to 
giving way to an English threat. Therefore, it was not 
surprising that Mr. De Valera should see a chance to 
score again when Mr. Thomas talked on November 14th 
about the impossibility of an “ in-and-out position” in 
the Commonwealth, and about the disadvantages citizens 
of the Free State would suffer if they ceased to be also 
citizens of the Empire. Mr. De Valera very naturally 
replied with an astutely worded note, pointing out that 
Ireland had never been a willing partner and would now 
like to know whether Mr. Thomas’s words meant that 
he might proclaim a Republic without Great Britain 
using force to prevent withdrawal from the British 
Commonwealth. According to pattern, Mr. Thomas 
ought to have made a speech which would have ensured 
another electoral victory for Mr. De Valera, and have 
perhaps led to a conference in which he could have 
started an argument about the ambiguous words of 
the Statute of Westminster and advanced a step farther 
towards a Republic. But the British Government had at 
length learnt caution; the question, Mr. Thomas said, 
was purely hypothetical ; he hoped it would never arise. 
Quite so. But then why did Mr. Thomas himself raise 
this hypothetical question on November 14th ? 


Go, and God Bless You 


Colonel Wedgwood asked why the Government did 
not simply reply, “ Go, and God bless you!” That would 
certainly represent the weight of popular feeling in this 
country. But the Government might very fairly reply that 
they cannot in any case bless a proposition which is not 
clearly made. For Mr. De Valera has never favoured a 
Republic for Southern Ireland without Ulster and he cannot 
imagine that there is any early possibility of persuading 
or coercing the Six Counties into Republicanism. He 
is himself an elected (and banned) member of the Ulster 


Parliament ; but, even apart from the question of British 
influence, he represents minority, not majority, opinion 
in the Six Counties. There remains, of course, the 
possibility of seme new status for Southern Ireland in 
the Commonwealth—the “in-and-out” position which 
Mr. De Valera has always favoured. The illogicality of 
such a position should not trouble any student of the British 
Constitution. Mr. De Valera may yet ask Mr. Thomas's 
opinion about the attitude of this country towards a 
Republican Southern Ireland which acknowledges itself 
a member of the British Commonwealth and recognises 
the King as its head! 


Roosevelt Carries On 


With popular attention directed for the moment to the 
end of prohibition, the past week has been one of com- 
parative quiet on the American economic front. President 
Roosevelt has not allowed himself to be terrorised by the 
loud roarings (or are they brayings ?) of the financially 
orthodox and their “ big business ” supporters, but has 
calmly pursued his policy of handing out largesse to the 
farmers, upon whom he is well aware that his continued 
hold over Congress depends. The cotton growers in the 
Southern States were, perhaps naturally, the first to fee! 
the effects of his bounty ; but now the refreshing rain of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act is beginning to drop on 
the West and Middle West as well, and the plans for the 
lightening of farm mortgage burdens are advancing fast. 
The N.R.A. is still in difficulties, and the American 
Federation of Labour is clearly getting more restive as its 
hopes of higher wages and more employment contract, 
while its fears of- inflation and high cost of living increase. 
But President Roosevelt does not seem to be dismayed. 
He has gone on quietly buying gold, and forcing the dollar 
down, albeit more cautiously than before ; and there is 
no sign that his policy has undergone any fundamental 
change. He has even begun, on a small scale, to prosecvte 
firms for violation of his codes, and has had his first 
encounter with the courts over a decision that his powers 
are limited to inter-State commerce, and do not extend 
to the regulation of purely local industries. 


Ottawa and British Farming 


Mr. Elliot, having set his hand to the task of re- 
organising British agriculture, finds two outstanding 
difficulties in his way—the British farmers and the Ottawa 
Agreements. For the British farmer, though he has 
shown himself embarrassingly ready to increase his output 
in return for an assured price, has so far not been delivering 
the sorts or qualities of products that the British housewife 
wants. The Minister of Agriculture, pugnaciously deter- 
mined to teach the farmer his business, now announces 
that he proposes in the near future to arm himself with 
fresh coercive powers to control the quality of output 
far beyond the powers he has under the existing Marketing 
Acts. Meanwhile, the housewife is bluntly told that she 
must put up with the nasty stuff the farmer sells her, ti!! 
the Minister has had time to teach him a lesson. The 
trouble over Ottawa is even more serious. Mr. Elliot 
is evidently alarmed at the cheap imports which the 
Dominions are able to send into this country under the 
Ottawa Agreements ; he announces that, as soon as the 
present arrangements expire, there are going to be fresh 
quantitative restrictions on Dominion supplies of meat, 
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One of his henchmen, on the same day, threatened further 
restrictions on Empire butter, the cheapness of which he 
regarded as meaning ruin for the Milk Marketing Scheme. 
There is trouble brewing with the Dominions—trouble 
especially for Conservatives who want to protect the 
English farmer and to be good Imperialists at the same 
time. For the Dominions are ready enough to exclude 
our manufactures in the interests of their own indus- 
trialists, but they are not likely to take it kindly when we 
reciprocate with a strongly exclusive policy in the interests 
of our farmers. 


Coal and Chaos 


The Coal Mines Reorganisation Commission has now 
made a minatory noise at the colliery owners in West York- 
shire, on whom it announces its intention of imposing a 
reorganisation scheme unless the owners can within a 
month agree on a scheme among themselves. It threatens 
the same action in Nottinghamshire, and one or two other 
coalfields, where the owners are given three months, 
instead of one, to make their own proposals. But let 
no one suppose that this really means that a thorough plan 
of colliery reorganisation is well on the way. Far from it. 
Even in the very small coalfields in which the Commission 
ordered the owners to produce plans of amalgamation, and 
threatened to amalgamate the collieries itself in the absence 
of action by the owners, matters are still hanging fire. 
And now these schemes for the larger coalfields are not 
schemes of district amalgamation at all, but merely pro- 
posals for closer joint working among colliery concerns 
which are to be allowed to retain their independent 
identity and finance. Only a few small pits are to be 
merged with larger concerns ; the rest are simply to form 
joint selling arrangements to supplement the provisions 
of the Coal Mines Act. In West Yorkshire at any rate 
there is a majority of owners in favour of a scheme already 
in draft ; and the Commission is proposing only to compel 
the minority to come into line. 


Cotton Control 


The employers in the cotton trade are standing on their 
dignity. It is out of the question, they say, for them even 
to discuss a Cotton Control Scheme drafted by the Trade 
Unions. If there is to be a control scheme, they will 
draft it themselves, and not on any account receive it at 
the hands of the workers. This attitude would be more 
rational if the cotton employers had not been talking 
about control schemes for at least a dozen years, without 
ever getting to the point of agrecing upon a draft, or even 
on the principles on which a draft could be based. The 
Trade Unions finally tired of this delay, and, above all, 
of the continual breach and evasion of wage-agreements 
that has been going on in the industry for years past. 
They accordingly got the Trades Union Congress to draft 
a control scheme, which includes the licensing of all firms 
and the compulsory enforcement of minimum rates and 
conditions, as well as the collective control of output and 
marketing. The Unions then asked the employers to 


meet them to discuss the draft ; and this is the invitation 
that has now been refused. The employers are, however, 
actually pressing for yet more wage-reductions in the 
weaving branch of the industry, though they can give 
no effective assurances that any agreements arrived at 
will be observed. Everyone really knows that the cotton 


trade needs thorough reorganisation, and that there is 
no chance of getting it except by means of compulsion. 
Yet the employers, confident that the Government will 
do nothing, are still dithering, and will neither discuss 
the scheme proposed by the Trade Unions nor put forward 
any alternative of their own. 


German Refugee Assistance Fund 


The Committee in charge of the organisation set up 
by the League to deal with the problem of German 
refugees is holding its first meetings at Lausanne. The 
High Commissioner estimated the number of refugees 
as 60,000, of whom more than half are in immediate need. 
Even if this figure is accepted—and we believe it would 
be easy to show that it is an underestimate—the need 
is clearly large and urgent. The High Commissioner’s 
function is not to distribute relief, but to direct and 
co-ordinate the distribution of money which must mainly 
come from private organisations. These organisations 
require far more support. The system of relief in Paris is 
at the moment nearing a breakdown; only 4,000 are 
now receiving assistance, while the Sdreté Générale gives 
the number of refugees without independent means in 
France as 10,000. In this country the German Refugee 
Assistance Fund has been formed out of the five affiliated 
committees (the Academic Assistance Committee, the 
International Student Service, the Refugee Professionals 
Committee, the German Emergency Committee of the 
Society of Friends, and the Save the Children Fund 
German Appeal Committee). All those interested or 
willing to help in any way should communicate with the 
General Secretary, 232 Abbey House, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


The “Big Air Force” Scare 


Hardened students of propaganda will find a good deal 
of cynical amusement in the armament press nowadays. 
The Daily Mail, which once wanted us to roll France “ in 
mud and blood” and which has boosted Nazi Germany 
as an example to the world, is now urging a defensive 
alliance with France and a great rearmament programme 
for this country. The demand for an air fleet of 3,000 
to 4,000 war machines with which the campaign began 
has risen steeply until 5,000 is considered insufficient, 
and we are told by Lord Rothermere, who seemed at 
first to favour this huge air programme because of the 
danger of German air development, that the true solution 
is an expansion of Germany towards the East. This, 
he tells us, would have the happy result of ending the 
Polish-German conflict, and giving Germans an outlet 
in “ civilising”? Russia! (He also explained, in passing, 
that Australia should have 1,500 war planes ; she should 
take the advice of “ her great war minister, Mr. Hughes ” 
when he says that Australia should “ be supreme in the 
air” !) All this stuff is to be expected from Lord Rother- 
mere. It becomes more serious when we find Mr. 
Garvin also urging in the Observer that 

We need another thousand fighting planes. That is the new 

* irreducible minimum.” No level thinker can deny it. . . . The 

prospect of reducing income-tax recessarily disappears. The 

body of payers will grimly agree. The better insurance of 

national existence has to be paid for... . 

And so on—just as if we had never had a Big Navy com- 
petition before the last war ! 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
BILL UNDER FIRE 


Tue second reading of the Unemployment Bill was 
carried on Wednesday by a majority of 435 to 81. During 
the three days’ debate the Government’s scheme was 
riddled with criticism, a great deal of which came from 
their own side of the House. The Labour Party’s official 
amendment, based on the principle of “ work or main- 
tenance,” could not, of course, be taken seriously. That 
does not mean the principle is bad in itself—only that 
with a Conservative Government in power and the national 
finances being what they are the Labour demand smacks 
of Utopia. But the attack on the details of the Bill was 
quite another matter. It is idle for the spokesmen of the 
Government to claim that the system of dealing with 
unemployment in this country is the best in the world. 
Even if that is true, it is no ground for complacency ; the 
system ought to be better still. And within the framework 
of practical possibilities and the limited vision of the 
normal Tory, this is a far worse Bill than it need have been. 

Part I deals with the insurance scheme, and the Govern- 
ment are inordinately proud of having at last placed this 
on a sound footing, and of enlarging its scope by the 
lowering of the entry age to fourteen and the extension of 
the benefit period for persons with a good contribution 
record. But these advantages are heavily offset. In the 
first place, the reductions in standard benefit that were 
imposed in 1931 are retained. Those reductions were 
supposed to be—were deliberately stated to be—tem- 
porary, and Major Nathan voiced the disgust of many 
when he said: “I was one of those who voted for the 
cuts in unemployment pay, but I did it on the specific 
understanding, an understanding about which there 
could be no mistake, that they were for the emergency 
only.” They are now, it seems, to be regarded as per- 
manent, unless in the unlikely event of the Statutory 
Committee recommending, and the Government approv- 
ing, a more generous policy. The present rates are 
inadequate and will become more so, as prices rise. 
A man with a wife and three dependent children draws 
in benefit 29s. 3d. a week, which is 6s. 85d. more than the 
B.M.A. committee of experts has told us is the bare 
minimum required to provide food for a family of five. 
Either, then, there will be undernourishment, or the 
miracle will have to be performed of making 6s. 8}d. 
cover rent, fuel, clothing and other necessaries. 

But this is not all. There is a second feature in the 
“reformed ” scheme, which is positively staggering in 
its inequity and its meanness. In the bad old days before 
the National Government took it in hand, the Insurance 
Fund had borrowed heavily from the Treasury, and this 
debt, amounting to £115,000,000, plus interest at 3} per 
cent., it is now required to repay, in a series of instalments 
spread over forty years. That in plain English means a 
direct charge of {5,500,000 on industry, and on the 
contributions of every insured worker, for a generation and 
more. “ It is equivalent,” as someone said in the debate, 
“to asking the unemployed of the future to pay back the 
money which the unemployed of the past received.” 
And with such a burden on the Fund, the improbability, 
to which we have referred, of the Statutory Committee 
recommending any lowering of contributions or raising 





of benefit, becomes more improbable still. It was left for 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain to add insult to injury in 
defending this scandal. He sneered at those who com- 
plained of such a tax on “ workers yet unborn.” That 
was a “ soapbox way ” of putting it, he said. If the debt 
is to be put on the Exchequer instead of on the Fund, 
would not workers yet unborn still have to pay it? Any 
tyro in economics who has spent two minutes studying 
the incidence of taxation can answer that quibble. 

The second half of the Bill is more revolutionary. 
Its outstanding achievement is the transfer of the able- 
bodied unemployed, who are not entitled to insurance 
benefit, from the local authorities to a national authority. 
That in itself is a sound reform, and we have no sympathy 
with those, whether on the Government or on the Labour 
side, who hanker after the Public Assistance Committees. 
We do, however, sympathise with the local authorities, 
who are to be another victim of the voracious Mr. 
Chamberlain. ‘The contributions which they are asked 
to pay to the Exchequer seem to us inequitable and ill- 
advised, besides being in conflict with the pledge given 
last spring by the Minister of Health, that the State would 
accept financial responsibility for all the able-bodied 
unemployed in need of assistance. But, apart from this, 
the Government have botched their scheme. It could and 
should have been operated through the Ministry of Labour 
and the Employment Exchanges. Instead, a new body, 
the Unemployment Assistance Board, is established, with 
its own local officials and a large measure of freedom from 
control by the central State and Parliament. Its defenders 
maintain that the control will be sufficient and that the 
Board and its officers will be expected, and can be trusted, 
to pursue a fairer and a more liberal policy in their treat- 
ment of the unemployed than the local authorities have 
pursued. We hope for the best, and we are certainly not 
prepared to join with those critics who damn the Un- 
employment Assistance Board merely because it is 
bureaucracy. The real trouble here is not the bureaucrats, 
but the technique which the politicians have imposed 
on them. 

Mr. Hudson, the Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry 
of Labour, vigorously denied the charge that the whole 
scheme was a glorified Poor Law. But what about the 
means test, which is one of the chief abominations of the 
Poor Law, and which the new Board will be compelled to 
take over from the Public Assistance Committees? It is 
idle for Conservatives to pretend, as some of them did in 
the debate, that the working classes do not object to the 
means test. It may be true that they do not object to a 
means test—indeed, we think that a great majority is in 
favour of a form of inquiry designed to prevent fraud 
or the receipt of relief by people who do not need it. 
But the present means test, with all its anomalies, injustices 
and indignities, is universally execrated. And the present 
means test is to be the future means test. Even if it is 
softened a little, it will still retain its cardinal vice—the 
assessment of the household’s, and not the individual’s, 
resources. This is wrong in principle, and in practice 
it leads, as has been abundantly shown, to deplorable 
results. It is perfectly possible to devise a form of inquiry 
(it has already been done in the case of Old Age Pensions) 
which would protect the State without outraging the 
unemployed. By refusing that, the Government have 
done their best to spoil the Bill. 
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Nor have they taken the whole of the able-bodied out 
of the Poor Law. Apart from arrangements which the 
Board may make for the relegation of “‘ bad cases ” to the 
Public Assistance Committees and for the use of work- 
houses and so on, there is a great host of people who are 
excluded from the Bill and forced therefore, in case of 
need, to go to the local authority. This host, according 
to an estimate given in the House on Monday (and not 
contradicted), comes to a total of something like 4,000,000, 
of whom a substantial proportion will be, as they are now, 
Poor Law cases. Some at least of these could have been 
rescued, at little or no extra expense, had the Government 
chosen to make their scheme a trifle wider. 

The Bill now passes to Committee, where we trust it 
will be improved at one point and another. But its main 
lines, good and bad, will stand ; and it will go on to the 
Statute Book as an experiment which the timidity and 
prejudices of its authors have prevented from being a big 
experiment. Mr. Hudson acclaims it as an addition of 
“ one more storey to the edifice which this country provides 
for the recognition of its debt towards the less fortunate 
of its citizens.”” That sounds well; but what if the less 
fortunate citizens do not like the view from their new top 
floor? Well, the housebreakers are round the corner, 
and architects with plans for a different edifice. 


NAZI ECONOMICS 


[The author of the following article is an economist of inter- 
national reputation. We believe this ts the first attempt to give 
a comprehensive survey of Nazi economic policy. Incidentally, 
it supplies an answer to the question: How far can Germany 


be autarchie ?—Ep., N. S. & N.] 


Tue Duce is never tired of telling the world that Fascism 
had no economic programme when coming into power. In 
this way, as in others, German National Socialism differs 
from its famous prototype completely. It has had a programme 
for many years, which comprised in its twenty-five points 
everything dear to the heart of the Nazi reformer.* On its 
economic side it is a Socialistic programme, though not of 
the dogmatic kind its hated Marxian rival produced. It is 
emotional rather than doctrinal. It starts from the tribal 
conception of a nation composed of men and women joined 
to each other by the mystical, sacred ties of the blood. It 
disregards individual reason and individual conscience as 
basic elements of the social foundation. Its fundamental 
spiritual notions are Communistic, but not in the logical 
Moscow way; they are rather like the Group movement’s 
views of “ sharing.” It is anti-capitalist in so far as it objects to a 
profit cconomy. But, by way of contradiction, it is favourable 
to private property owned by small farmers, millowners and 
shopkeepers. It hates large estates run on a commercial 
basis as well as monopolistic industries. It advocates the 
nationalisation of all trusts and profit sharing in large concerns. 
It loathes most of all department stores, the successful 
rivals of the small shopkeeper—apart from the fact that many 
of them are owned by Jews. It distrusts the banks, who 
control the stream of liquid capital and lend money at 
interest. In a general way it objects to interest, though it is 
willing to distinguish between loans for productive purposes 
and loans which do not serve these ends. It wants to eliminate 
income which is obtained without labour and has announced 
its intention of breaking “ interest slavery.” 


The population problem and the Jews 


Notwithstanding an unheard-of industrial development, 
which brought emigration to a standstill, there was a curious 





* An English version of this Programine is given in the Appendix 
to Prof. Calvin B. Hoover’s Germany Enters the Third Reich. 


— 


restlessness in Germany before the war. Whilst conquering 
the markets of the world and developing a colonial empire 
by no means unprofitable, Germany felt stifled and cramped ; 
she seemed to experience a queer fecling of envy and frustra- 
tion. It was one of the mainsprings of the pan-German 
movement. The loss of rich provinces and of her colonies, 
the burden of reparations and the feeling of inequality, have 
greatly strengthened this spirit. Germany is a fairly thickly 
peopled country; there are 361 persons to the square mile 
against 505 in England. This pressure is slowly diminishing, 
for there is a considerable decline in the excess of births over 
deaths, which Nazi counter-measures will scarcely stop. (The 
Nazi Government has now set on foot a campaign for “at 
least four children in every family.”) The conviction that 
Germany is hemmed in economically, that the German 
people have not enough space to expand (‘ Volk ohne 
Raum ”’) has been steadily gaining strength. The demand for 
more land is the chief plank of the Nazi programme. “ We 
demand land and soil for the nutrition of our people and for 
the settlement of our surplus population.” The leader 
does not believe in overseas expansion, but aspires to 
a union with all Germans living under foreign domination 
in the countries neighbouring Germany. Their annexation 
would not solve the problem of narrow spaces, for countries 
like Switzerland, Austria and Czechoslovakia are pretty 
densely populated. More land for Germany could be gained 
only if the non-Germans in the annexed territories could be 
expelled ultimately. They might be allowed to stay provision- 
ally as “ guests,” and, as the Nazi conception of hospitality 
implies, be kicked out whenever their places are needed. “If 
it is not possible to feed the entire population,” says the pro- 
gramme, “ the subjects of foreign States must be expelled from 
the Reich.” The Jews are such “foreign guests.” They were 
not only kicked out of places of political prominence ; they 
were, wherever possible, evicted from all well-paid posts of 
business management and from any job, high or low, which 
could be filled by a Nazi. The “spoils system” was systemati- 
cally applied to private business concerns. This expulsion of 
successful competitors and the prevention of the rise of future 
efficient competitors has been the most important piece of 
economic legislation carried so far. Property had to be trans- 
ferred or to be put under Nazi control. A very heavy blow has 
been dealt to the capitalist system by this arbitrary sectional 
confiscation. The Law Courts were clearly reminded that their 
business was not to protect individuals’ rights but to safeguard 
the interests of the German people, as seen by Nazi eyes. 
The men responsible for the economic policy of Germany 
have tried hard to stop the spreading of this system of whole- 
sale spoliation. They have succeeded in many cases and 
secured the retention of capable men whom they considered 
indispensable. They have been unable to make a stand 
against the principle as such. 


A Sound Money Policy 

Apart from this elimination of the Jew—and every Gentile 
who has one Jewish grandparent is considered a Jew—the 
Nazi government has not yet wrought any fundamental 
changes in German economic: life. It has reorganised 
the political system of the country completely, and fundamentally 
altered its cultural life, including the Protestant churches 
—it has scarcely yet entered the economic field. The pivotal 
economic departments have never been in real Nazi hands. 
The “Leader” has probably no very clear-cut views on 
economics apart from his emotional Socialism. He has left the 
administration of cconomics to such highly trained specialists 
as Krosigk or Schacht. And he has taken the advice of 
the business friends who helped to finance the movement, 
and has strongly set his face against dircct Socialist actions 
which some of the younger and keener party men indulged in. 
The future alone can tell whether his loudly voiced objections 
to a “second (anti-capitalist) revolution” are due to tem- 


porising or to newly acquired convictions. 
The appointment of Dr. Schacht as head of the Reichsbank 
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was a guarantee for a sound money policy. The word “ infla- 
tion” spelled terror to the German masses, especially to 
those on whom the Nazis relied. It was not unattractive to 
indebted landowners and industrialists. But America’s 
repudiation of the gold standard eased their burden by 40 per 
cent. And the position was further improved by a com- 
pulsory moratorium imposed on all foreign creditors. The 
fanciful money theories of Herr Feder (now Secretary of 
State in the Ministry of Economics) will not be put 
to the test as long as Dr. Schacht has the situation in 
hand. The law enabling the Reichsbank to buy long-term 
securities in the open market, and to treat them as note-cover, 
may be used for giving some German securities the semblance 
of being gilt-edged, but will not lead to an unlimited note-issue 
under the present management. Whilst to-day’s sight- 
liabilities of the Reichsbank of nearly two hundred million £ 
(gold) are about the same as those of November, 1932, 
securities serving as note-cover come to only ten millions. 
There is, moreover, no immediate danger from the budgetary 
point of view; in recent years expenditure has been cut 
down vigorously. The deficit is not disquieting. The 
administrative reform, reducing the status of the States 
and of the municipalities, will make for increased economy. 
And the funding of the floating debt created by 
anticipating revenue will be easy when credit recovers. 
But nobody knows the strain put on income and capital 
by the various “ voluntary contributions.” Racketeering, as 
our American cousins would call it, has been organised with 
thorough German efficiency for the benefit of the poor and 
the Party. There are at least six sorts of quasi-compulsory 
“‘ voluntary ” taxes, amongst them the “Adolf Hitler Spende ” 
collected from employers on the basis of one-half per cent. 
of the wages and salaries paid during 1932. There has 
been quite a considerable extension of financing public 
works from loans mobilised by the Reichsbank. It has 
not yet assumed dangerous proportions. It has helped 
to decrease unemployment. But it is doubtful whether the 
burden of racketeering does not more than offset these 
alleviations. 


The Land 


The greatest change so far has been in agriculture, 
though here, too, it is more a change in aspirations than in 
achievements. There have been no confiscations of big estates, 
but the hopes with which the feudal landlord greeted the 
advent of Hitler are sure to be disappointed. The State will 
not buy bankrupt estates at inflated prices. The real 
beneficiary of the Nazi regime is to be the small and medium 
farmer. He is not supposed to go in mainly for commercial 
agriculture in future; he is to be a kind of self-supporting 
agriculturist, who sells the surplus of his farm produce in 
return for the comparatively few industrial commodities he 
may need. All agricultural debtors, large and small, had 
their debts—nearly {600,000,000 (gold)—eased in various 
ways. Interest has already been cut down by £20,000,000 
and will be cut down farther. Capital charges will be reduced. 
The independent farmer will not be allowed to get into debt 
in future ; he cannot divide his holding, nor encumber it with 
mortgages for his co-heirs, nor borrow money for improve- 
ments. Farmers were able to get very cheap help last summer, 
for in many districts the unemployed were commandeered to 
work as harvesters ; but they-may have to feed them all the 
winter. Agricultural prices will be protected by very high 
tariffs ; whilst protection formerly favoured mainly the grain 
growers (the large estates), the turn of the small farmer has 
now come. Butter and eggs are protected and prices are kept 
high. Farmers and farming—but the farmer not depending 
on the market—are “ glorified” just as in the early days of 


the anti-feudal Liberals. By and by some of the big estates 
are supposed to disappear, as owners are allowed to redeem 
their debts or to pay their voluntary contributions by offering 
land. Vacant lands will be used for closer settlement. 
Labour camps may furnish the workers with improvements 


very cheaply. Ultimately, millions of new farmers will live 
on the land ; a reflux from industrial employment is expected 
to take place. A hearty race of self-sufficient farmers will 
arise, absorbing the unemployed and providing room for fast- 
growing numbers. They will give Germany the men she 
may need when facing a hostile world, and they will enable 
her to grow sufficient food to make her independent of foreign 
imports. Germany has become self-supporting as far as 
cereals for human consumption are concerned. Efforts with 
milk and fats may be successful, but foreign fodder cannot 
yet be dispensed with. A better distribution of land, a better 
technique on the part of the small farmer, a diminished 
industrial population, and a reduced standard of living may 
ultimately enable the Nazis to make Germany agriculturally 
self-sufficient when crops are fairly good. 


Industry 

The structure of German industry has not yet been greatly 
tampered with. Capitalism, as a fairly free competitive 
system of doing business, had gone long ago. The pivotal 
industries had become thoroughly cartelised. During the pros- 
perity era many concerns had expanded their plants far beyond 
possible demands. They had done so with borrowed money. 
When markets contracted under the influence of the crisis State 
intervention for banks and borrowers became inevitable. 
The Government had to take shares in many enterprises and 
subsidise others. There has been some improvement in this 
direction. Important concerns are being reorganised-; the 
compulsory reduction of interest has eased the position. The 
industrialists high up in the Nazi councils do not favour 
nationalisation of industrial concerns, though some of them 
rather fancy the nationalisation of banks, from which they 
expect cheap money. 

The general improvement in world economics is reflected 
in Germany. Business is a little brisker. The index of 
production has been rising quite considerably since last year. 
The home market has been expanding under the influence of 
Government expenditure and public works. A_ substantial 
remission of taxes, amongst others freedom from income-tax 
for money spent on replacement of industrial plants, has 
stimulated capital investments. Fifty million £ (gold) loans 
and twenty-five million £ grants are set aside for building 
purposes and other kinds of improvement. Foreign trade, 
though considerably below the yearly monthly average for 
1932, is picking up. As Germany has not depreciated her 
currency she had to find other means of cutting costs in 
order to retain foreign markets. By keeping back part 
of the moneys due to foreign creditors as scrips which are 
depreciated abroad, but can be accepted at par value in 
Germany when used for paying for additional exports, she has 
devised a new and efficient method of dumping. But a part 
of these improved exports is capital exports, used either for 
paying debts or for transferring capital abroad. No large- 
scale revival of trade is yet in view. The values of industrial 
shares remain low, though they have lately recovered not so 
much because a real trade revival is in sight, or a spurious 
revival in the shape of a coming inflation is expected, as 
on account of the open market operations of the Reichsbank. 

The demand for producers’ goods is increasing, but not for 
consumers’ goods. The. turnover of department stores in 
October has fallen about twenty per cent. below the standard 
of the same month last year. And though this decline is 
partly due to Nazi hostility there is no compensating 
improvement in the sales of individual retail shops. 

Unemployment has decreased when compared with the 
worst figures of last winter. A few more people are 
employed; the numbers on the dole in September, 1933, 
were about 3.2 millions, against 3.5 millions in September, 
1932. When the labour camps (350,000), the brown army, 
the concentration camps and the various compulsory devices 
for spreading work are taken into account, these results are 
not overwhelming. 

Trade Unionism as an element of labour cost has not been 
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destroyed, though Unions are subject to Nazi control. Wages 
are not reduced any longer, for they constitute purchasing 
power, and the wage-earners form such a big portion of the 
German people that the Nazis are trying to conciliate them 
somehow. Change of personnel and transfer of business have 
scarcely increased the efficiency of the management. Though 
in many cases new owners bought in cheaply the properties 
which the old owners were forced to sell below par, a 
real upward movement has not started. A regime which 
needs the masses, and which keeps them on the go all the time, 
may rightly have every confidence in its own duration and even 
impress other people with that conviction. It will scarcely 
inspire business confidence as long as business considerations 
are of secondary importance to it. It may have no detailed 
nationalisation programme, for that would be imitating the 
despised old “‘ system.” It does not favour wealth and “ un- 
earned ” income. 


Tribal Autarchy 


For the time being the capitalist supporters of Nazism are 
in control. They may be able to hold on, that is, if they 
can bring about some sort of widespread economic content- 
ment. Todo this, foreign political complications of a serious 
nature must be avoided. And the profits derived from any 
substantial recovery must go to the masses, rather than to the 
shareholders. Socialism of some sort is in the people’s blood. 
It is not likely that Nazism has converted Socialists and 
Communists into upholders of the capitalist system ; nor has 
political victory turned the bulk of its followers into 
prosperous capitalists. 

Foreign trade, moreover, is likely to shrink. The tribal 
conception of the State must lead the Nazis to a policy of self- 
sufficiency. There are many commodities which Germany 
cannot produce as yet; but many of them she can do 
without. The Teutonic tribes managed to live without coffec, 
oranges, tea and cottons. A movement looking backwards for 
its social ideals and expecting their fulfilment from a stationary 
“ vocational ” social order can easily reduce standards of living 
by an appeal to ancient virtues. Such foreign raw materials 
as Germany needs for industrial production—copper, iron 
ores, tin, rubber—she may have to import for a long time to 
come, for science does not invent workable substitutes quickly. 
As long as there is a glut in these goods in the world markets 
Germany will have no difficulty in getting them, if need be, 
on credit. If her exports cannot pay for them her imports 
will undoubtedly in the long run shrink considerably. Many 
of her industries depend on world markets for thirty or more 
per cent. of their output. They will have to be reshuffled. 
It will not be easy to transform a blast furnace into a textile 
mill making overalls for the small farmers. A great deal of 
the existing physical capital must be lost; the labour force 
will have to be shunted. Piece-meal nationalisation will 
creep in. Even if the control of labour by the Government 
were not part of the Nazi programme the shunting of trades 
would maké it inevitable. The result of all this will be a 
continued economic strain on the German people. Private 
fortunes are bound to diminish; even without confiscation 
they will be eaten up in the process of reorganisation, either 
by way of taxation or by some sort of depreciation. Labour 
will have to be settled on the land. The human factor in 
production will become more important than machinery— 
even now the use of machinery has been forbidden in certain 
trades. There will be a great assimilation of incomes and 
standards. Unity, so loudly proclaimed from the house-tops 
of Nazi Germany to-day, will become uniformity. There 
will be a standardisation on a much larger scale than the 
loathed standardisation in the U.S.A. There will be order, 
and there will be efficiency, but on a comparatively low plane. 
There may be a kind of barrack-room Socialism. There 
may be no discontent for a time, for there will be no standards 
of comparison. The older generation, which has known better 
days, will die out; the younger generation will be told that 
their way of living is the ideal way. After Germany has 


turned back on the road to economic progress she will develop 
that contempt for progress which the primitives have enter- 
tained at all times. It ultimately means isolation, and as this 
isolation has been spiritually well prepared—for the cultural 
ideal of the Nazis is self-sufficient tribal isolation—economic 
isolation may ultimately succeed. 


A LONDON DIARY 


A man has been executed in Lahore Central Gaol, although 
orders postponing execution had been issued on the previous 
day. Whatever the results of the inquiry into this incident, 
it does seem to provide a terrible reinforcement of the strongest 
argument against capital punishment. Death is an irrevocable 
punishment and justice is not infallible. 


* * * 


I was greatly impressed last Saturday by the new method 
of giving the news adopted by the B.B.C. This method, 
which attempts to make news items more interesting and 
perhaps instructive than bare announcement, has been going 
on for some time on Saturdays. The best items were a descrip- 
tion of the French Chamber from Paris and a double-headed 
argument on increasing our Air Forces. The description of 
the Chamber was apropos of M. Chautemps’ début as Prime 
Minister. It was extremely well done and gave one a vivid 
picture of the procedure in the Chamber ; it also raised some 
interesting questions as to the relative merits of the great 
formality of the House of Commons and of the extreme 
informality of the French Chamber of Deputies. The Air 
Force announcement was a still more brilliant performance. 
We were introduced to a civil servant, Mr. X, who proceeded 
to summarise for us or presumably for the Cabinet the various 
arguments for and against an immediate increase in our air 
forces. Mr. X seemed to me the ideal civil servant ; he never 
gave us an argument for without immediately producing an 
exactly equal and equally convincing argument against. When 
he began, I felt it to be impossible that he should not weight 
the case on one side or the other and certain that he would 
weight it against mine ; the blood began to rise to my brain 
and a feeling of indignation made itself apparent in the pit 
of my stomach. But after two minutes the heat subsided. 
The man was completely impartial. I could not have believed 
unless I had heard it that such a completely balanced summing 
up could issue from a single mouth. If I were a dictator I 
should make Mr. X Lord Chief Justice to-morrow (after 
suitably disposing of the present incumbent by raising him 
to a Dukedom). Clearly there are great possibilities in this 
method of presenting news and the B.B.C. is to be congratulated 
on its experiment. It is not suitable for everyday use, but once 
a week or so it is admirable. 

* * * 


A discussion about whether the stained-glass windows 
sold to William Randolph Hearst, the American newspaper 
emperor, are the original windows from Fécamp, or copies, 
started one of my friends off on a very odd series of memories. 
“I was staying at Hollywood,” he explained, “when a 
mysterious voice bade me go out to Hearst’s 300,000 acre 
ranch at San Luis Obispo for an indefinite time. When I 
got to the railway station I was not allowed to buy my own 
ticket ; a compartment had been reserved for me by Hearst’s 
Los Angeles newspaper office. I had a villa to myself which 
was like a corner of Versailles. The ranch includes an aerodrome 
andazoo. There are not many facilities for serious conversation 
for the average guest, and I heard none. Immediately after 
dinner the guests (about twenty during the week and forty 
at week-ends) flocked into a private cinema to sce the latest 
films brought from Hollywood by aeroplane. I did not meet 
my host until I insisted on being introduced to him on my 
third morning there. I did not see him again until I insisted 
on saying good-bye to him about a week later. The hospitality 
was so impersonal that I feel no disloyalty in giving you 
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frankly my impression of it, which was shocking. A few days 
later I travelled across America in a bus, and passed through 
villages where there had been no banking facilities for months 
and where conditions were bad. Perhaps this accounts for 
my impression in retrospect of the Castle of Capitalism, where 
everything had been gay, innocent, and lavish—with the 
exception of the paper napkins which made an incongruous 
appearance on the huge refectory table.” 


* * * 


I have just had a remarkable conversation with a foreign 
official who has given up a ski-ing holiday (his favourite 
amusement) to attend the Buchmanite Congress at Eastbourne. 
He may have become confused in his enthusiasm and I cannot 
verify his facts, but I repeat them as he gave them to me. 
What struck me as curious was the importance which he 
attached to facts which might seem irrelevant to ordinary 
people. For example, he was much excited over the attendance 
at Eastbourne of one brigadier-general and two naval com- 
manders ; and of Bunny Austin, the tennis player. He told 
me that Buchmanism is now established in forty-two countries, 
all of them Christian. In spite of its revivalist tendency it 
has made progress in Catholic countries, and the Pope, he 
said, was still “considering his attitude.” Buchmanism 
“is a movement; there is no membership; therefore it is 
spontaneous.” He said frankly that it had no message for the 
British working-man; it looks only to the upper classes. 
It is, in fact, not for down-and-outs but for up-and-outs. 
At this point I suggested that Buchmanism was the rich man’s 
Salvation Army, and I asked whether the confessions of the 
rich did not often turn out to be on a par with Snobby Price’s 
confession in Major Barbara. My acquaintance, who was not 
very well up in Shaw, went away, eagerly promising to read 
G. B. S. on Salvationism in the prefaces of Major Barbara 
and Androcles and the Lion. 

* * * 


Prejudice is as common in reviewing as elsewhere, but I 
think I have never seen the equal of a review of The Intelligent 
Man’s Way to Prevent War in the Catholic Herald. The book 
was edited by Leonard Woolf and the seven contributors were 
Professor Gilbert Murray, Viscount Cecil, Sir Norman Angell, 
C. M. Lloyd, Charles Roden Buxton, W. Arnold-Forster, and 
Professor Laski. The last chapter was by Professor Laski : 
it argued that war, as we now know it, is the natural result of 
capitalism. The editor pointed out that this conclusion would 
not be accepted by several of the other contributors. The 
Catholic Herald’s review was headed BOLSHEVIK PROPA- 
GANDA ; it said nothing about any of the contributors except 
Professor Laski, and remarked in black type that, since the 
book had a Jewish editor, two Jewish contributors (I can only 
find one) and a Jewish publisher, “it is not surprising to find 
that it is just Bolshevik Propaganda.” From this it follows, 
inter alia, that a Jew and a Bolshevik are about the same thing, 
and that Lord Cecil and Professor Gilbert Murray (not to 
mention the others) are engaged in Bolshevik propaganda. 
Is not this rather a good case for a libel action ? 

* * * 


Apropos of many assurances of a trade revival by captains 
of industry, a correspondent writes to say that— 


In the past the number of cigars smoked from week to week has 
been a highly reliable barometer of the nation’s prosperity, and, this 
being so, the fact that the demand for ‘the new La Coronas is now 
beyond all our expectations will be a useful corroboration of what 
the industrialists believe and the politicians have hoped was true. 


* * 


The spot proposed for the motor racing track on the South Downs 
is, in my estimation, a very dreary one, and the project the promoters 
have in view will rather enhance the amenities of this particular spot 
than destroy its beauty. Looking at it from a business point of view, 
there can be no two opinions.—Mr. Frank Gower, chairman, Brighton 
and Hove Hotels and Restaurant Association, Times, December 2nd. 

* * * 


This is life! Vice-Admiral W. Munro Kerr, C.B., C.B.E., com- 
manding the -Reserve Fleet, addressing the boys of the St. Vincent, 





at the conclusion of the inter-divisional boxing finals last night, said : 
“ If you are fortunate enough to die while on active service, it pro- 
vides you with a beautiful funeral, headed by a wonderful band.”’— 


Newspaper report. 
* - * 


Lastly, think of the many outstandingly successful men of to-day 
who strengthen my resolution. There is Noel Coward, there are 
Hitler, Ramon Novarro and even greater men.—Godfrey Winn in 


Daily Sketch. 
. x * 


** If there is going to be trouble in connection with war we will do 
our best to stop them from fighting,” he continued. ‘“‘ But if they 
mean war—let them get on with it. We will build them ships and 
guns and shells, and I hope and trust that they will blow each other 
to pieces so that when the war-mongers have finished, the peace- 
loving people of this country can live in peace and comfort for the 
rest of their lives.”—Mr. Alfred Denville, M.P., reported in North- 


umberland Mail. 
+ * * 


For once in a considerable while it has been possible to match two 
heavy-weights whose chief recommendation is not physical enormity 
or the least freakishness, but the richness of a promise that the face 
of boxing will not be left distorted either by ineptitude or kicking 
over the traces.—Evening Standard. 

* * + 


. - . “I hope you won’t think me at all political, but I do think we 
all ought to support the Government’s policy.”—Lord Runciman at 
the annual dinner of the Northumberland Yacht Club. 


* + * 
A Baby loves a British toy.—Advt. in Times. 
* * * 


Our Actors Lack Sex Appeal. Special.—Evening News Poster. 


CRITIC 


INEXPERIENCE 


Ir is said that some of the Aran Islanders who have come to 
London to act in a film had never been in a railway-train 
before their recent journey. There must be something in a 
fact of this kind that gives us a mildly pleasant shock, for it 
is always recorded in the newspapers. The neighbour who has 
not shared our common experiences becomes an object of 
curiosity to us, like a foreigner. Possibly, our sense of our 
own greater experience gives us an agrecable feeling of 
superiority. It was certainly so in childhood. As a small 
boy, if illnesses were the topic of conversation, I had a distinct 
feeling of superiority to boys who had not experienced the 
common ailments, and regarded boys who had been in 
the doctors’ hands for more causes than myself with some- 
thing like envy. A boy who had not had whooping-cough 
and measles seemed not to have quite lived. I could boast, 
in addition to these, of chicken-pox and jaundice, but I could 
not help feeling that even I had failed to achieve the sum of 
experience in such matters, having missed mumps and 
scarlatina. 

The feeling that we are inferior in so far as we do not share 
the common experiences of other people follows us through 
life. It is only the strongest or the most eccentric characters 
who can conquer it. ‘‘ Everybody’s doing it,” says the song ; 
and what everybody’s doing the normal human being longs to 
do. Till he has done it, he feels that he is outside the circle of 
human experience. I remember how, when I was too young 
to be taken to church, I envied everybody older than myself 
who set out for church in the grave light of Sunday morning 
in clothes that did honour to Heaven. It was not, I think, 
that I was a predestined theologian or a child longing to perform 
the public offices of piety. It was simply that I craved for 
experience as I looked through the window and saw the more 
fortunate members of my family disappearing down the street, 
obviously on an important and happy mission. I looked 
forward to the time when I should be allowed to go to church 
as eagerly as I afterwards looked forward to the time when 
I should be allowed to decide for myself whether I would go 
to church or not. 

I cannot remember whether I had the same feelings about 
going to school—at least,.to my first school. But I did look 
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forward longingly to the time when I should be translated 
from a mixed school of boys and girls to a boys’ school where 
men were men. Not that I have any but pleasant memories of 
the earlier school, but to go to a boys’ school seemed like an 
induction into manhood. In this respect, it was like smoking 
cigarettes. That explains the origin of most smoking. It 
is an initiation into the experience of grown men. The child, 
sitting in a roomful of his elders as they fill the air with a 
lovely haze of tobacco-smoke, feels that here is an experience 
from which his years cut him off, something which the years 
will give him in turn. So entirely did I regard the pipe as a 
badge of manhood that, if any male visitor to the house did 
not smoke, I looked at him with perplexity as if he were a kind 
of grown-up child shut off from the experiences of men. 
Women, it is clear, took to smoking under much the same 
impulse. While they felt they were inferior to men, they 
were content not to share men’s experience of tobacco; no 
sooner, however, did they claim equality with men than they 
began to smoke to an extent which one who has done his best 
to break the habit can only deplore. 

This craving for experience, which is the making of the wise 
man, is also the source of half our follies. It is the parent of 
decadence and Don Juanism. How enviable—at least, how half- 
enviable—is the man of strong character, like Mr. Shaw, who 
has no desire to share even the common experiences of smoking 
or drinking! For myself in early life I not only wanted to 
drink but I wanted to taste every drink of which I had heard. 
When I met a man who had drunk absinthe, I used to envy him, 
but that was before I had drunk absinthe. I loved Chateau 
Yquem as Rudel loved the lady of Tripoli, but that was before 
I tasted it. I care little for cocktails, but, if you offer me a 
new one, or the old mixture under a new name, I am at once 
interested. Curiosity led me to drink Asti Spurmante in spite 
of many warnings. I have drunk strega in Assisi, and, though 
it was no joke, I swallowed it to the last drop. This, I think, 
is evidence of the uselessness of pursuing experience for ex- 
perience’s sake ; at the present day I am no judge of liquors. 
I can tell a Burgundy from a Claret, but that is about all, and I 
feel a stranger among those aesthetes of the bottle who, after a 
sip from a glass, can give you the date and the vineyard. It 
may be said that the aesthetes have made good use of their 
experience, while I have made none of mine. I doubt, however, 
whether they have gained more than they have lost. They 
can no longer experience the enjoyment of middling good 
wine. As the world is made, it is more important to be able 
to experience the enjoyment of middling good wine than to 
b: able to experience the enjoyment of supremely good wine. 
I should not say this if I thought, as the aesthetes do, that 
wine is a thing chiefly to be enjoyed for its own sake, like 
poetry. To me the company in which one drinks the wine 
gives at least half its flavour to the wine. 

As for the experience of travelling in trains and such things, 
it seems trivial enough now that we have all had it. To most 
of us it is little more than the experience a letter goes through 
in being posted in a pillar-box and afterwards delivered. 
The Aran Islander pulling his curragh over the uneven sea 
has a far profounder experience than the commercial traveller 
who takes a train from London to Manchester. It is possible 
that all these machines are impoverishing our experience 
rather than enriching it. Some of the younger pocts tell us 
that poetry must henceforth take account of the modern 
experience of machinery and factories, and clearly poetry 
Should do so in so far as machines and factories are associated 
with experiences that are also emotional. But how often 
does this happen? The vital part of the factory-worker’s 
life, I imagine, is lived outside the factory. It is not in the 
factory that he played with his companions as a child. It 
is—probably—not in a factory that he first fell in love. It 
is not in a factory that he watches his children growing up 
or sits at his ease among his friends. Love, joy, grief—he ex- 
periences these with as little reference to life in the factory as 
his Elizabethan ancestor. His deepest emotional experiences are 
very much the same as were the deepest emotional experiences 


of a man in the Middle Ages. The peasant does not become 
a different kind of lover because he ploughs with a motor 
instead of with a horse. He does not mourn for his dead 
friends in a new way because he no longer threshes corn with 
a flail. So far as I can see, machinery has added almost 
nothing to the really important experiences of men and women. 

Machinery has undoubtedly given new forms to experience, 
as in the noble world of adventure, but the spiritual experi- 
ences are of the old kind. The men who flew over Everest 
are of the same imaginative mould as the old voyagers, and 
the modern Columbus sets out in a balloon. But the ordinary 
man’s life is not changed by a flight in an acroplane from 
London to Paris. His affections and passions—the only 
supremely important experiences—are not _ specifically 
twentieth-century affections and passions. At the moment 
when life burns most brightly in him, he is not a modern: 
he is a man as man has been in all the ages. 

Hence, we need not be too sure that the Aran Islander 
who has never been in a train is fundamentally more in- 
experienced than the Londoner who travels by train to and 
from his work every day. It is natural to be curious about 
modern inventions and to wish to have some experience of 
them, but an acquaintance with all the inventions in the world 
will not produce a man of real experience to compare with 
Socrates, who could not drive a motor car, or with Keats, 
who never listened-in to a fox-trot on the wireless. Not that 
I wish to suggest that all men who lived before the twentieth 
century were men of large and lively spiritual experience. 
There have been illiterate peasants as well as novel-reading 
motorists who went through life with a minimum of experi- 
ence. I merely raise the question whether anything 
of real importance has been added to your experience and 
mine by our ability to use the telephone and to travel under- 
ground in an electric train. Our responses to these things 
become as mechanical as the machines themselves. It may 
well be that the real ages of experience existed before 
labour-saving devices compelled men to pass so much of 
their time in experiencing nothing that matters. 

2 &% 


NEWS - REEL 


See leader in “ Times” of December 5th. The lynching film 
has now been withdrawn in Great Britain. 


News! News! News ! 

There’s a man to be hanged on Tyburn Tree : 
From drab to cully the word was passed, 
Through the coffee-houses it filtered fast, 
And wit and footpad and “ cit.” and beau 
Hustled and jostled to see the show ; 

The finest show that a man could see 

In seventeen hundred and thirty-three ; 

Yet when the noose was tightened, 
There were only some paltry thousands there 
To watch the dance that is danced in air 
And cheer bravado or mock despair 

(For the age was unenlightened). 


News! News! News! 
Bring your children and watch with me 
(While you clasp your fingers and hold your breath), 
How a crowd has battered a man to death, 
How a racing motorist crashed and died, 
And (better, perhaps, than all beside) 
How the fruit grows ripe on Judge Lynch’s tree ; 
For in nineteen hundred and thirty-three 
An enlightened age is able 
To mock the limits of time and space 
And carry its horrors from place to place, 
Till we measure the progress of the race 
By the multiplication table. 
MACFLECKNOE 
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Correspondence 


THE ANTI-HOUSING POLICY 


Sir,—Since the public is finding it difficult to know how 
seriously to take the alleged enthusiasm of the Ministry of Health 
for the building of working-class houses, the following example 
of their policy may be sufficiently interesting to deserve attention. 

Some months ago (in May last) the Exeter City Council applied 
to the Minister of Health for sanction to a scheme for the erection 
of 106 houses of the parlour and three-bedroom type for sale to 
owner-occupiers by a system of weekly payments over twenty 
years covering principle and interest. In reply the Minister 
refused to agree to the erection of these houses, on the ground 
that adequate accommodation could be provided in a house of 
the non-parlour three-bedroom type. The Town Clerk there- 
upon pointed out to the Minister, by letter and by interview, that 
the 106 houses in question were not subsidy houses, but were 
to be erected by the City Council without any assistance from the 
Exchequer or from the rates, and would involve no cost whatever 
either to the Government or to the City Council since they would 
be sold at the price which they cost; and, moreover, that it 
would be unwise for the Council to erect non-parlour houses for 
sale since those prepared to enter into a house-purchase scheme 
would undoubtedly require a parlour-type house. He also 
explained to the Minister that the Council intended to invite 
tenders at the same time not only for these 106 houses, but for a 
total of 306 to be erected within the same area, thus obtaining a 
cheaper price for the houses to be erected under the Council’s 
programme of rehousing under its slum clearance scheme, 
which meanwhile the Minister’s objections were holding up. 
It may be mentioned that the Town Clerk had, without any request 
for applications, already received 125 inquiries from persons 
desirous of purchasing the houses under the scheme. In spite of 
all this, the Minister responded with a further refusal, maintaining 
obdurately that he could not agree to the erection of houses of 
the size proposed. On September 26th the Exeter City Council 
met to record a strong protest against the action of the Minister 
and asked him to receive a deputation. The deputation was 
received towards the end of November, and on December Ist 
the Town Clerk was informed that the Minister would withdraw 
his objections. Meanwhile the six months’ delay had lost the 
Council the whole of the summer for building purposes. 

What is the explanation of this waste of time, tempers and 
effort? I am not aware that the Ministry produced rational 
grounds of objection at any stage of the proceedings. Is the 
Ministry muscle-bound in its own red tape ? Or is it overworked ? 
Had it some solid reason not yet publicly disclosed? Or is 
its enthusiasm for house-building more lukewarm than we 
had been given to understand ? 

I have been told that there is nothing unusual or remarkable 
in the above example, and that one need look for no explanation 
beyond the normal one of obstructive delay born of some red-tape 
circular. Can any of your readers throw light on the Ministry’s 
motives? It is fast acquiring an unenviable reputation, not 
least amongst local authorities. J. M. KEYNES 


THE PACIFIST’S DILEMMA 


S1r,—I am sorry Delisle Burns feels that amongst the “ real ”’ 
objections to the idea of an international police force is the fact 
that I support it. May I assure him that he need not be alarmed, 
since the Labour Party in its Parliamentary resolution of Novem- 
ber 13th is also pulling the string of this same “ red herring ”’ ? 

My case to the National Peace Council was that the Peace 
Movement should try to narrow its propaganda down to a practical 
and immediate programme, even while it continued its efforts to 
change people’s hearts and minds and to build a new social order. 
It is ludicrous to pretend that a mere alteration in the method of 
manufacturing and selling armaments gets down to the root 
problem of the great issue of peace and war, or that it is especially 
realistic in the modern world where fear is dominant. 

We must face this hard fact that nations are afraid of each 
other, just as individual citizens used to be. Some method of 
providing security is the only way to induce the frame of mind 
that will enable them to proceed with disarmament. Security 
emanates first from the existence of law, and then from the know- 
ledge that there are means of implementing law—politically, 
morally, and, if necessary, forcibly. 





Now the proposal for the international use of force is not new, 
What is new is the method suggested. 

I am not advocating a cosmopolitan army, navy or military air 
force, made up of contingents from each nation under a system 
which permits those armies to be at one and the same time in 
national and international hands. 

The particular aspect of the idea that I am venturing to put 
before the Peace Movement is the use of internationalised civi] 
aviation, following upon the entire abolition of military aviation. 

This step would achieve two results : 


(1) The more efficient development of aviation as a system 
of world transport. 
(2) A new and effective means whereby the world can main- 
tain order as well as create law. 


The problem of aviation is not remote, but is urgent and 
immediate. If we do nothing about it this new invention can 
destroy civilisation. But it can also be our salvation. It happens 
to be an invention which in its civil aspect is potentially military, 
and it is known to be an instrument against which there is no 
defence. If, therefore, civilisation is to be protected, this discovery 
must be developed internationally and not nationally. 

Once it is internationally owned it becomes the exclusive 
possession of world authority and is not duplicated nationally. 
In consequence, should it ever be desirable to implement inter- 
national law, as we do national law, by some use of force, this 
instrument, civil in character, is available. When it is no longer 
owned nationally, and when consequently there can be no national 
reply, it can be used in ways which will reduce any loss of life to 
a minimum, as is the case with the civil domestic police force 
which spends most of its time in rendering assistance to the 
community rather than in arresting criminals. Indiscriminate 
bombing only results from attempts at aerial reply to attack in 
the air. 

In the fourteen-point peace programme I recently submitted 
to the National Peace Council this proposal, however, was only 
one item and was preceded by many others—for the abolition of 
national armaments ; their international supervision whilst they 
were being abolished ; the cessation of their private manufacture ; 
the extension of world law and law courts; moral, political and 
economic methods of implementing that law. 

Most of what I advocated is the stock-in-trade of our Peace 
Movement, but it is not enough. I am convinced that never can 
the creation of law, pacts and covenants, nationally or inter- 
nationally, be an adequate procedure alone for the maintenance 
of order. The creation of law is, of course, vital, but means for 
the maintenance of order are equally so. Making laws against 
burglary is not sufficient to stop theft. 

The problem, however, is how on the international field can we 
repeat this domestic experience with the least disadvantage. 
It was difficult to do so before the invention of this unique instru- 
ment of aviation. I think it can now be done. 

The only practical way in which we can hope for a successful 
resumption of the Disarmament Conference is to begin at a new 
end by first finding a means to security, which will reduce the fear 
that impedes disarmament. A “ No-force ”’ Pacifist, who refuses 
to use a policeman at home, is entitled to object to his use inter- 
nationally, but no other type of pacifist can logically do so, though 
he is fully entitled to object to any given proposal which seems 
to him politically inexpedient, things being what they are in the 
world to-day. 

I have also ventured to submit that this proposal for abolishing 
military and internationalising civil aviation is not only permissible 
in principle, but politically realistic, because it takes from Germany 
and all other nations simultaneously the one and only instrument 
which makes German rearmament a menace. Thereby it gives 
equality to Germany and security to the world, enables disarma- 
ment under supervision to commence in real earnest and saves 
civilisation from a new peril which must otherwise overwhelm 
us all. ALLEN OF HuRTWOOD 

Hurtwood House, 

Albury, Guildford. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Str,—Vigilantes, the authors of The Dying Peace, have again 
allowed their zeal for what might be to blunt their sense of what is. 
My letter of November 11th pointed out that in one important 
particular Vigilantes had misread the Covenant. Their reply, 
a fortnight later, shows that they have misread my letter. They 
demonstrate how far, far better it would be if the Covenant obliged 
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Members of the League to submit to, accept and act upon a 
third-party judgment on what constitutes “aggression” or 
“ resort to war.”” I agree: it would be very much better. Un- 
fortunately, as my letter indicated, the Covenant imposes no 
obligation upon the parties to a dispute to accept or act upon 
any such judgment. On the contrary, the Covenant leaves the 
parties free to act as they judge right. 

That is not to say that the Members of the League have no 
right or duty, under the Covenant, to prevent aggression. This 
is a wholly different proposition and is, of course, not true. The 
right or duty does not, however, enable any organ of the League 
to impose upon a Member against its will a decision that “ aggres- 
sion” has taken place under Article 10 or a Covenant-breaking 
“ resort to war” under Article 16, with the consequent duty to 
take action under the relevant Article. Again, I wish it did. 

The Optional Clause is a different matter. My former letter 
was perhaps unduly cautious in admitting a doubt whether the 
Permanent Court of International Justice is competent to interpret 
the Covenant when called upon to decide between two States, 
both of which have accepted the Optional Clause. Even so, the 
Court might, in any particular instance, conclude that the decision 
as to the interpretation and application of the Covenant rested 
with the States concerned. 

Professor Whitehead has recently observed that “ the success 
of language in conveying information is vastly over-rated.”’ In 
the hope of removing the last trace of ambiguity, and in case 
Vigilantes and I may still be at cross-purposes, I would repeat 
that an obligation “to submit to third-party judgment on what 
constitutes aggression or resort to war” (The Dying Peace, page 
44) includes the duty of accepting and acting on the judgment. 
It is this latter duty which the Covenant does not impose upon 


_ an unwilling party to a dispute. 


ebroo eae 


My necessarily brief answers to the three questions put to me 
by Vigilantes are: 

(1) The Assembly was not acting ultra vires in passing judgment on 
February 24th, 1933. But the Covenant imposed no obligation upon 
Japan to accept or comply with that judgment. The other Members 
of the League are, however, required by Article 10 to preserve the 
territorial integrity of China against Japan’s external aggression; and 
they have still to fulfil that duty. 

(2) A corresponding duty—to prevent Greek aggression in 1925— 
was nobly fulfilled by M. Briand and Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

(3) In the Corfu case, my only doubt is whether the Jurists’ Committee 
went far enough. 


The two remaining questions asked by Vigilantes are addressed 
not to me but to the League of Nations Union. I feel sure that 
Vigilantes are acquainted with the means provided in the Union’s 


_ Royal Charter for bringing such matters before its General Council. 


' of fact. 


15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. MAXWELL GARNETT 


“QUACK, QUACK! OR HAVING IT 


BOTH WAYS” 


Sir,—It was Mr. Woolf himself who once taught me never to 
reply to hostile reviews unless they misrepresented me on a point 
My private belief that I am as good a Rationalist as 
Mr, Woolf puts me under the obligation of writing to point out 
that this is precisely what he has done. 

Mr. Woolf brings against me the dreadful charge that I am a 
mystic who has “a direct and immediate experience that the 
universe is good”; and the more dreadful charge still, that I 
“ directly apprehend ” God, and writes a critical review which is 
largely concerned to poke fun at me (“‘ quack, quack,” in fact) 


i on the basis of this indictment. 


Now, let us see what I do say. 


It is, I believe, a simple statement of psychological fact that, whereas 
most of the peoples of the world have in some form or other had this 
(intuitive religious) consciousness, most people in the West to-day 
have not. .. . Radhakrishnan . . . speaks as if the religious conscious- 
ness were an inalienable and universal possession of the human 
spirit. . . . I can only say that I have looked into my consciousness 
very carefully and can find nothing of the kind, unless as Radhak- 
rishnan suggests, I am prepared to accept my feeling for Nature and 
the “ spell” which great “ works of art cast upon us ” as religious. 
(Counter Attack from the East, pp. 75, 76.) 

This seems definite enough, nor is the remark an isolated state- 
ment, but it provides the theme for the next thirty pages. 
Where I do differ from Mr. Woolf is in not being prepared to 
write off mystical experience as quackery and all that it implies 
as moonshine, merely because I do not happen to enjoy the 
experience. Mr. Woolf prides himself on being a good Rationalist 





because “ he does not know what will happen to him when he 
dies, or why billions of stars are flaming through space .. .” 
and soon. No more do I. But it is because I feel bound to add 
to the list of things that I do not know the propositions “ since 
I am without mystical experience, therefore all the mystics must 
be talking nonsense,” and, as a corollary, “ all philosophies based 
on the assumed validity of mystical experience must be wrong,” 
that I consider myself to be an even better Rationalist than I 
think Mr. Woolf. C. E. M. Joab 
Hampstead. 


[We have shown Mr. Joad’s letter to Mr. Leonard Woolf, who 
replies, as follows: “‘ When I wrote my review, I confess that I 
hoped that Mr. Joad would write this letter. He has not, perhaps, 
roticed that the title of the review is “‘ Quack, Quack! Or Having 
It Both Ways.” I do not accuse him of quacking, but he is trying 
to have it both ways. All through the book he has it both ways. 
It is true that every now and again he assures the reader that he 
is still an agnostic and does not swallow Radhakrishnan whole, 
but always with a qualification—as in the above sentence where 
the “unless ...” leaves it possible for the mystic and the 
religious to claim Mr. Joad as one of their flight or flock. Nor 
can I see what point there can be in writing 260 pages in high 
praise of an uncommunicatable and unexplicable ‘“ message ” 
unless you believe that there is truth in the message, especially 
if you neglect to mention nearly all the reasons there are for not 
believing it. Mr. Joad misinterprets my position when he says 
that I say that “all philosophies based on the assumed validity 
of mystical experience must be wrong.” I have never said that. 
But Radhakrishnan says that beliefs based on mystical experience 
must be true and Mr. Joad in this book countenances the claim 
It is that claim which I deny and which sounds in my ears like the 
quacking of quacks. Mr. Joad is also wrong in saying that I 
pride myself on being a rationalist. I do not even call myself 
a rationalist or belong to the Rationalist Association. In these 
matters I count myself a little higher, but only a very little higher, 
than the humble worm. If you asked the humble earthworm 
why billions of stars are flaming through space or whether his 
soul is or is not immortal, I am sure he would have the good 
sense and humility to say: “ Please, sir, I do not know.” I take 
my stand with the worm and say: “I do not know”; but after 
reading Radhakrishnan and Mr. Joad, even we poor worms turn 
and add: “ Nor do you! ”—Eb., N.S. & N.] 


POLITICS IN CAMBRIDGE 


Stmr,—In the Cambridge that I first knew, in 1929 and 1930, 
the central subject of ordinary intelligent conversation was poetry. 
As far as I can remember we hardly ever talked or thought about 
politics. For one thing, we almost all of us had implicit confidence 
in Maynard Keynes’s rosy prophecies of continually increasing 
capitalist prosperity. Only the secondary problems, such as birth 
control, seemed to need the intervention of the intellectuals. 

By the end of 1933, we have arrived at a situation in which almost 
the only subject of discussion is contemporary politics, and in 
which a very large majority of the more intelligent undergraduates 
are Communists, or almost Communists. As far as an interest in 
literature continues it has very largely changed its character, and 
become an ally of Communism under the influence of Mr. Auden’s 
Oxford Group. Indeed, it might, with some plausibility, be 
argued that Communism in England is at present very largely a 
literary phenomenon—an attempt of a second “ post-war genera- 
tion ” to escape from the Waste Land. 

Certainly it would be a mistake to take it too seriously, or to 
neglect the very large element of rather neurotic personal salva- 
tionism in our brand of Communism. It is only too easy to point 
to the remarkable resemblances between Communism and 
Buchmanism, the way in which both are used to satisfy the need 
of some individuals for communion with a group, and the need 
for some outlet for enthusiasm. Our generation seems to be 
repeating the experience of Rupert Brooke’s, the appearance of a 
need for “ the moral equivalent of war”’ among a large number 
of the members of the leisured and educated classes. And Com- 
munism provides the activity, the sense of common effort, and 
something of the hysteria of war. 

But this is only one side of the picture. If Communism makes 
many of its converts among the “ emotionals,” it appeals almost 
as strongly to minds a great deal harder. It is not so much that 
we are all Socialists now as that we are all Marxists now. The 
burning questions for us are questions of tactics and method, and 
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of our own place in a Socialist State and a Socialist revolution. 


It would be difficult to find anyone of any intellectual pretensions 
who would not accept the general Marxist analysis of the present 
crisis. There is a very general feeling, which perhaps has some- 
thing to do with the prevalent hysterical enthusiasm, that we are 
personally and individually involved in the crisis, and that our 
business is rather to find the least evil course of action that will 


solve our immediate problems than to argue about rival Utopias.. 


Perhaps the most serious of immediate issues is the dispute 
between Communists and Socialists, which in Cambridge has gone 
very definitely in favour of the Communists. Partly, no doubt, 
this is due to local causes; the Cambridge Socialist Society was 
a branch of the I.L.P., and disaffiliated from the Labour Party ; 
moreover, it has always been rather weak and unimportant in the 
University. Also, there is inevitably a rather provincial and 
theoretical cast about University politics; we are apt to give 
“lessons from the German situation ” a greater weight than the 
difficultics of converting the English werking class to any sort.of 
Socialism, and to conclude that Tracz Union leaders are hopeless, 
because they will not support any and every strike. But it would 
be as well if the leaders of the Labour Party were to pay some 
attention to the criticisms directed against them in Cambridge, 
for they are likely to be echoed—indeed they are already being 
echoed—very widely. I do not see what reply can be made to 
the accusation that many, if not most, of the Labour Party and 
Trade Union leaders have ceased to be in any real sense revolu- 
tionary Socialists. Nor do I know how to meet the accusation 
that the Labour Party thinks too exclusively in terms of general 
clections, and does too little permanent Socialist propaganda. It 
also appears to be true that few of our leaders have really considered 
the gravity of their position. If the Labour Party wins the next 
election we shall be faced by a political storm compared with 
which the Reform Bill and Parliament Act crisis were dead calms. 
Unless we have not only a plan of Socialist legislation but an 
administrative plan of Socialist action throughout the country 
we shall be faced by a most formidable Fascist reaction. 

In such a situation, the Universities may, on the one hand, 
become a recruiting ground for Fascism and reaction; though 
at present this appears somewhat improbable—in Cambridge at 
any rate. Fascism is more a creation of Communist imaginations 
than a fact. On the other hand, some of the best material for 
improvising a Socialist administration able to look after the 
detailed carrying out of a Socialist policy would be found in the 
Universities. But unless the Labour Party shows more signs of 
being a genuine and determined Socialist Party—until we are 
ready to translate our declarations in favour of a general strike 
against war or against the treatment of the unemployed into 
definite and immediate activity—we shall have the greatest 
difficulty in getting people to believe that we mean what we say. 
And in that case we shall lose a great deal of valuable support 
that we might have had—with possibly very serious results for 
Socialism. JULIAN BELL 


THE O.T.C. AND THE MILITARY 
MIND 

Sir,—In most public schools it is made very hard for a boy 
not to be in the O.T.C. At my school it was voluntary, but the 
head boys of your house made it unpleasant for you if you did 
not join. I did not, and was constantly nagged at as a slacker 
who was letting down the house. A deputation of two prefects 
(budding sergeants) even came to my father to ask him to make 
me join. He replied that, having held a commission in His 
Majesty’s Forces, he knew what military drill was and did not 
wish me to waste my time that way. The alternative was gym- 
nastics under an excellent Swedish instructor, which did me 
immense good. 

But why should boys be coerced into doing military exercises ? 
What is the aim of the O.T.C., unless to prepare boys for future 
war? I agree that the O.T.C. does not cultivate a war-spirit— 
quite a number of the Communists and Pacifists I know possess 
Cert. A.—but its purpose is not to provide an antidote for a war- 
spirit, it is to train possible officers. 

It is not a system of exercise well adapted for boys’ bodies. If 
it were meant simply to develop the body, surely two rifles would 
be carried. They say that it has moral advantages, produces 
courage, esprit de corps, discipline. It requires no courage to 
join the O.T.C.; on the contrary, it requires courage to stay out 
of it. The activities call for far less courage than boxing, football 
Or speaking in the debating society. And if a school is so weak 


in esprit de corps and discipline that it needs to call in an ex-sergeant- 
major, then the staff had better resign ; there are plenty of teachers 
who can produce these qualities through the influence of their 
own characters. 

Why not give the time now devoted to the O.T.C. (which in- 
cludes classes in theoretical soldiering) to some of those subjects 
for which schoolmasters are always saying there is no time—more 
modern languages, astronomy, the history of art, European and 
recent history. We might then see an end to such unhappy 
products as the hero of Rough Fustice, who “ had to drop out of 
a conversation when anyone mentioned Donatello or Dalton, or 
Garibaldi or Lincoln or Pitt; he did not know the brothers 
Adam from Adam the brotherless, could not tell you the names 
or paths of three stars, nor how tramcars were moved, nor how 
a watch worked, nor why it was cold in winter.” 

VIVIAN OGILVIE 


THE CASTLE HOWARD HOLBEIN 


S1r,—Since with regard to this picture the principle has been 
so happily established that the true way to decide the authenticity 
of a work of art is to consult not the expert or the scholar or the 
art-researcher but the living artist, it has occurred to me that 
this method of connoisseurship might be applied with profit to 
the art of literature as wel! as to that of painting. I should like 
to suggest that a jury should be empanelled of, say, Mr. H. G. 
Wells, Mr. Noel Coward, Mr. H. B. Priestley, Mrs. Elinor Glyn, 
and others of our famous contemporary writers, to settle for us, 
by their authoritative verdict, some of those Shakespearean 
problems of authenticity about which Shakespeare scholars seem 
unable to come to any agreement. Is Titus Andronicus, for 
instance, genuine Shakespeare ? Did Shakespeare, or did he not, 
write the Hecate scene in Macbeth, the Masque in the Tempest ; 
and what portions of the plays Timon of Athens, Pericles and 
Henry VIII are of his composition? If our jury would settle 
once and for all these problems, how immense would be the 
benefit which they would bestow on bewildered students ! 

From this theory of connoisseurship—the theory, namely, that 
not the scholar but the practising artist must be the judge of 
authenticity—it follows, I suppose, that the greater the artist the 
greater will be the value of his verdict. If this be so, how sad 
must be our regret that two of the most accomplished masters of 
modern fiction, Henry James and George Moore (who were 
dramatists as well) are not alive to help us with their discrimina- 
tions! We have good reason to believe that both of them 
attributed the bulk of Shakespeare’s work to another hand; but 
we do not know, and I fear we shall now never know, which plays, 
or which slices of plays, were, in the judgment of these creative 
artists—or which were not—authentic Bacon. 

11 St. Leonard’s Terrace, LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 

Chelsea, S.W.3. 


HOW THE UNEMPLOYED LIVE 


Sir,—Since March, a club for the wives of the unemployed has 
been conducted at Park Street Church, Hull, with the approval 
and assistance of the Hull Community Council. It meets every 
Monday afternoon from 2.30, and has already enrolled eighty women 
who have used it to a greater or less degree. 

The members pay for their cups of tea and (nominal sums) 
for all clothing obtained. Voluntary workers help the women 
to mend and remake clothing, and make every effort to supply 
their special needs of clothes or bedding. Homes are visited by 
representatives of the Community Council, a sufficient precaution 
and a valued guide. The women appreciate the social side of the 
club ; and there is an insatiable demand for clothing and blankets. 
A difficulty in procuring a steady supply of clothes, shoes and 
blankets limits our activity; and the need is great and urgent, 
because the unemployed, though perhaps fed, cannot replace 
worn-out clothes on what public assistance provides. 

226 Victoria Avenue, Hull. EsTHER M. LEwIs 


CAMBRIDGE ANTI-WAR COUNCIL 


S1r,—In his very pleasant notice of our Exhibition “ Critic ” 
mentions that the Cambridge Anti-War Council is “‘ run by the 
Trade Unions, Labour Party and Co-operatives.””’ To avoid 
misunderstanding, may I be allowed to point out that the Cam- 
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bridge Anti-War Council is a united front organisation and is not 
controlled by any one political party? It includes, for instance, 
on “ the left,” the Communist Party, and it includes also such 
bodies as the Socialist League and the University Anti-War 
Council. As these organisations played a prior réle in the founda- 
tion of the Council, and contributed a considerable part of the 
spade-work by which the Exhibition was organised, I think you 
will agree that it would be unfair if one political organisation is 
mentioned as “ running ”’ the Council for these others not to be 
mentioned as well. Maurice Doss, 
Secretary, Cambridge Anti-War Council 


KING CHARLES 


Smr,—While thanking Mr. Carswell for his interesting review 
of my book, King Charles I, I should like to make a disclaimer 
against one of his insinuations. My attempt to restate the Royalist 
case, Shamefully neglected in many recent histories, was in no sense 
inspired by the least admiration for Hitler or Mussolini. There 
are, indeed, rough equivalents in the seventeenth century of the 
methods and ideals of Fascism and the Nazis—forcible suppres- 
sion of parliaments, rule by arbitrary decree, bullying of opponents 
and “ strong” government without the sanction of law, heredity 
or popular election. They can be found in their most uncom- 
promising forms in tke career of Oliver Cromwell. 

15 Fernshaw Road, Chelsea, S.W.r1o0. EvAN JOHN 


Miscellany 
THE IRISH YEAR 


As I write it is the season when the horizon of bog or mountain 
is clean-cut as a jewel against cold skies. The furze has come 
to its second yellowing, the bracken shapeless and rustered, 
the pines shedding their fawny needles everywhere. It has 
been so mild an autumn that the trees are not yet naked. 
I still see late apples on a tree or two. The dark comes a 
few hours after lunch. We are resting and enjoying the fruits 
of an excellent harvest. 

One wishes that the hurly-burly of everyday life could 
rest in the same way even for a week. But we are too young 
and earnest a country for that; we take ourselves as seriously 
as Puritans. Besides, the Revolution is not yet over. We 
have drunk strange potions and our Lamian convulsions are 
not finished. For the artist it is tiresome, even unpleasant 
to watch a country “ writh’d about, convulsed with scarlet 
pain,” especially when it goes on and on with no sign of the 
“full-born beauty, new and exquisite.” It is here, no less 
than in any other such country, a difficult time for writers 
because it is equally dangerous to sink one’s hands into life— 
that kind of life—and to hold entirely aloof. One turns 
from it sometimes to recall what Stendhal wrote in Promenades 
dans Rome : 


Quelques accés de colére que nous nous donnions, le gouvernement 
sera a peu pres dans vingt ans ce qu’il est aujourd-hui. Or 4 cette 
époque le monde sera bien prés fini pour beaucoup d’entre nous. 
Il n’est pas donc sage de remettre les jouissances que peuvent nous 
donner les beaux-arts et la contemplation de la nature au temps 
qui suivra |’établissement d’un gouvernement parfait. J/ y aura 
toujours de ce cété des sujets de colére, et c'est, selon moi, une triste 
occupation que la colére itmpuissante. 


Besides, there is always the consolation that there are here 
two strata of life—the wilder, more impassioned, abstract 
life of the revolutionaries and the politicians, and that other 
quiet, everlasting, infinitely lovely world of the men and women 
of the soil. One need never meddle with the wild men to 
find vitality in a country like this. We know, too, that whatever 
of permanent significance may come out of that restless life 
of the reformers will seep down to earth like the pure well-water 
that rests in the cups of the mountains. The truth of that 
is shown in the literature of every country that, like ours, lives 
close to the land—in Bojer and Lagerlof, and Undset, in 
Von Heidenstam, in the Quinteros, in the best of Turgenev, 
even in a writer like Sarah Orne Jewett in America. It is the 
recompense for poverty, for shortcomings in those things in 


which other countries are magnificent, as architecture, painting, 
sculpture, even clothes or food. 

So the lives go on, and play on one another, until they 
become themselves divided and subdivided, and everybody 
is confused and blinded by their activities. But our rulers 
have, it seems to me, long since broken into two main camps, 
those that come from the simple world of the fields and respect 
it and love it and order all their ideas according to it—men 
who take their rule of life from the farm of thirty acres and 
who have little or no interest in other ways of living. These 
are the Left Wing. They are the real Peasants’ Party of Ireland. 
One can have a great respect for these, especially for their 
stubborn leader, De Valera, but one cannot forgive them for 
leaving out of their philosophy everything in life that is 
magnificent and irrelevant and proud and luxurious and 
lovely. What can one get out of thirty acres but the life of 
thirty acres? A long family; prayers on beads; fun and 
hard living; all the natural humour of the crossroads and 
the forge; a walk with the dogs and a shoot over poached 
land ; a long life and a happy death. One could be lyrical 
about it if one had no ambition and no pity; and tragic 
about it if one had no pietas and no sense of proportion. But, 
taking it all in all, it is a penitential life and its rewards are 
humble, or postponed even to Eternity. It is all very Catholic 
and very Irish, and very powerful in its claims. In literature 
the best expression of that life may be found in such bocks 
as Peadar O’Donnel’s Islanders, or Maurice O’Sullivan’s 
Twenty Years A-Growing (O’Donnel with the grimness left 
out or toned down), or in Corkery’s lyrical Threshold of 
Quiet, an urban novel that tries to face the entire facts of that 
life and inevitably, therefore, takes as its motto the grim 
phrase of Thoreau, that “ the mass of men lead lives of quiet 
desperation.” 

There is more humanity, better word than humanitarianism, 
in our Right Wing. They are more material. They have more 
worldly ambition. They would like to foster the arts. They 
see Ireland more from the international angle. But, then, 
what, with such a viewpoint, can anyone quickly accomplish 
with such a problem as ours? America and the colonies 
once took our surplus population. England took our 
University men. And we had the credit for all our writers 
accomplished while England and America supported them. 
That is coming to an end now. And that is why so many 
Irishmen have made up their minds to pull in their beits, 
wear a hair-shirt, and try, like Finland or Denmark, to be 
self-supporting and independent. There can be no earthly 
doubt but that they are losing on the game, and that as the 
months go on the belt will have to be drawn ughter and tighter. 

So, we come to the other stratum—the men in the trenches 
as they are being called here—-the simple folk. The other 
day I met an old man who was behind-hand on the necessary 
payments on his land. He said it was due simply to the 
economic policy of the Left Wing, the policy of self-reliance. 
I asked him whom he voted for at the previous election. “ I 
voted,” he said quietly, “for De Valera.” I ventured to 
ask him—it is usually a useless question because evaded— 
* And whom will you vote for at the next election?” “I will 
vote,” he said quietly, “‘ for De Valera. He’s doing his best.” 
There seems little doubt that the mass of the simple people 
of the country will or would like to follow him in that. For 
as one travels about the country—it is indeed lovely to look 
at in its richness, and the men and women one meets on the 
roads and in the cabins are just as hopeful and merry as they 
ever were. We live simply, and a harvest that is good means 
laughter for a year. But if they are simple they are far-seeing, 
and they know that they can never move out of their present 
state of poverty except by beginning all over again. It is 
not they who first said that on recule pour mieux sauter. They 
probably never heard the phrase, but they would understand 
its force and they have undoubtedly responded to a similar 
appeal. I know men who have lost thousands of pounds 
on the present “‘ economic war,” and though the people are 
very close—the country is full of what we call here “ Two- 
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sided Tims ”—and I have cven known a man who nominated 
the member of one party and voted for the other, yet, as far 
as anyone can be morally certain of knowing anything about 
a fellow-man, I know these men would still in the event of 
an early election continue to support the policy that has cost 
them so dearly. That is a state of mind which, I imagine, 
baffles the understanding of the Saxon. 
Naturally the writer regrets the necessity for even a 
temporary regression, and will not always bear with it patiently. 
He is a man who lives in his own day though he may not 
live for it. Unrest, la colére impuissante, is fatal to the artist. 
To him the reformer replies, doubtless with anger—“ You 
and your art! We are struggling to live!” To that there is 
no reply—one scorns to say that our servants will do that for 
us—except, “ You and your live! We are struggling to write ! ” 
A stronger antagonist for the politician is the man who is 
too filled with pity to allow cven an “economic” war to be 
fought over the bodies of the poor. But, unfortunately, 
religion, and we are full of it, does not go hand in hand with 
humanitarianism ; its values are too “ spiritual.” Nor will 
the sceptic, who has found out long since to his cost that all 
idealists are callous, support a policy of self-sacrifice for the 
sake of problematical good. Lastly, the selfish man will not 
tolerate any unrest for a moment longer than he can help. 
Only one thing is certain, that these opposites will not 
converge again until, as before, all have suffered to the limit. 
It will not, however, thank heaven, ever be as terrible, though 
likely to be just as astringent, an experience as the period of 
armed revolution. It will last longer and go deeper into us. 
It will be a time when every Irishman who is an artist should 
carry his inkhorn on his belt. SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


DOUBLE-CROSSED 


Laburnum Grove, at the Duchess Theatre, is a most amusing 
light comedy. It is excellently acted and it is produced 
with a complete understanding of all its points. As the 
name suggests, the play is a study in suburban life and char- 
acter; a picture of that kind of rosy, cosy domesticity and 
those exasperations which comport with small greenhouses 
and diminutive but incessantly rolled lawns. On the surface 
it presents us with a life-like picture of anxious respectability ; 
of that humdrum conventionality against which the children of 
such homes are apt to revolt—though their parents know that 
to have attained it from small beginnings, and in such a 
precarious world, is something of an achievement. This 
smug home, however, happens to be built upon lurid and 
risky foundations. So much so that when the daughter of the 
house gets a peep at these she is only too glad to be bam- 
boozled once more into thinking that her father resembles his 
neighbours and is just one of those modest little business men 
who always, and will to the end of their days, play for 
safety. . 

Every notice that I have seen of this play has praised the 
astonishingly good acting of Mr. Edmund Gwenn as George 
Radfern, who (apparently) runs a small paper-factory—a 
forbearing, kindly, humorous little man who finds reward in 
growing tomatoes, a happy fire-side and slippers. But by 
no means all the critics have insisted on what is equally true : 
that though Mr. Edmund Gwenn is the play’s pivot he is 
extraordinarily well supported at every turn by the whole cast. 
All the parts are pitched in the key of naturalistic bourgeois 
comedy, and it is hard to imagine them being better inter- 
preted. From the comparatively small parts—the slack and 
treacherous young man who has won the heart of Elsie Radfern, 
the Scotland Yard Inspector or the tomato growing neighbour 
—to the fuller character-parts of Mr. and Mrs. Baxley (Elsie’s 
uncle and aunt), out of which Miss Ethel Coleridge and Mr. 
Melville Cooper squeeze every drop of fun while preserving 
the sobriety of naturalism, the play is thoroughly interpreted. 
Miss Mary Jerrold in the part of Mrs. Radfern has only to 
tehave imperturbably to support her share of the comedy, 


but she achieves a pointful restraint that is as satisfying in its 
small way as the acting of Mr. Edmund Gwenn in his much 
more claborate part. 

This is the first play by Mr. Priestley I have seen. It proves 
that he has a real gift for the stage. You would suppose it the 
work of a man who had written plays all his life, so well does he 
understand how situation adds point to a casual remark, and 
how suspense and surprise stimulate our attention to char- 
acter, though revealed only in commonplace chatter. In fact 
he shows himself to be a born-playwright ; the patter and the 
fun are excellent. Where Laburnum Grove fails is not, as might 
be expected with a novelist turned dramatist, in theatrical 
dexterity, but in a certain pyschological obtuseness which has 
apparently concealed from him the inevitable effect of 
making a character turn out to be a criminal when it was, 
at one point in the play, the best of jokes, that he of all men 
should pretend to be one. The first surprise in Laburnum Grove 
occurs when the amiable sensible tender-hearted little paper- 
manufacturer, in order to expose his daughter’s mercenary 
suitor and rid himself of his tiresome borrowing in-laws, 
confesses—apparently in a moment of after-supper expansion— 
that his money is made by forging notes. His wife happens to 
be absent that evening, but the others, after a moment of 
astounded incredulity, are actually persuaded that he is telling 
the truth ; with the consequence that the detrimental suitor 
sheers off and the in-laws prepare to depart. When Mrs. 
Radfern returns she placidly declares that of course it is all 
complete nonsense, and that George was only pulling their legs. 
(She points out that George’s account of himself is to be found 
in a detective novel which is lying on the parlour table.) The 
audience who have enjoyed George’s confession as a 
humorous device for ridding his home of undesirables, are 
at first no more disturbed in this view of him than Mrs. 
Radfern herself by the call of an Inspector from Scotland 
Yard. Elsie is happy again in spite of having lost her suitor— 
the relief of finding that her father is what she has always 
supposed him to be is so enormous. Then the dramatist 
double-crosses his audience. 

The Inspector calls again, and in an interview with George 
Radfern (excitingly conducted though perhaps a shade too 
long) it becomes perfectly clear to us that this amiable little 
man has really been for years one of a gang of forgers. The 
evidence against him is not yet complete, but the net is closing 
round him. The curtain falls on his announcing gaily to his 
wife and daughter that they are all going at once for a long 
holiday abroad. Ingenious as this ending is, it leaves behind 
a sense of dissatisfaction tinged with distaste. The audience 
feel that they have been cheated. The surprise at the end 
had been engineered by deliberately playing upon their 
sympathies for the main character. In the course of the three 
acts they have come to have an extremely warm feeling for 
George, and the fun they have enjoyed most is that he of all 
men should be able to persuade those near him that he was 
a crook. When therefore we discover that he really is a crook, 
the pleasure we took in his kindly and humorous handling 
of domestic difficulties is wiped out in retrospect. It is 
perfectly legitimate on the stage, or in a novel, to reveal some 
fundamental fact about a character which changes our view 
of him; but the author in such cases must have provided 
justifying clues, so that the spectator or the reader says to 
himself, “‘ I did not take that point at the time, but of course now 
I see that he might have been all the time a complete fraud.” 
The pervasive fault with Mr. Priestley’s play is not only that has 
he failed to provide such indications, but that he has crammed 
the character of George Radfern with traits which point in 
exactly the opposite direction. The result is that though 
the audience may have enjoyed every moment of his comedy, 
at the end they feel damnably sold. The endearing qualities of 
George Radfern, so sympathetically interpreted by Mr. Edmund 
Gwenn, persuade them that either the dramatist must be 
over-cynical, or that he has simply used his skill in drawing an 
attaching character to create an empty detonation of surprise. 

DESMOND MacCarTHY 
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MARIE STOPES 


Born Who’s Who and the official biography are alike silent 
as to the date of her birth; but it cannot have been more 
than a year or two after Annie Besant and Charles Bradlaugh 
had, in 1877, won the first great battle for Birth Control, that 
the woman was born who was destined to play the part of 
leader in the second, more decisive, victory some forty years 
later. 

Like so many other outstanding figures in history, she not 
only showed in childhood no promise of unusual capacity, but 
rather the reverse. Indeed, a good Freudian would say that 
her ultimate achievement was due to her reaction against the 
feeling of inferiority which marked her early years—that she 
had, and still has, an immer necessity to prove to herself, as 
well as to others, that she is more, and not less, gifted and 
powerful than the mass of her fellows. 

This, perhaps, is the key which unlocks for us the problem 
of the amazing contradictions of one whom history will 
certainly consider one of the most influential figures of 
our time. How else are we to explain the presence, in 
one of her rare gifts of intellect and character, of the defects 
which have failed to prevent, but have certainly hindered, her 
ultimate success and recognition ? 

Though she was already well known to a small circle as a 
paleobotanist, her name meant nothing to the world at large 
when, soon after the outbreak of the war, she began to interest 
herself in the Birth Control movement. The Malthusian 
League, that brave little band headed by the Drysdales, had 
kept the flag flying since 1877; but it was Marie Stopes who, 
in 1918, saw that the moment had come to risk a decisive 
battle. Like Joan of Arc, she led her troops to victory and 
she has only escaped the fate of the Maid at the hands of the 
Church Militant because burning is no longer in fashion. 

Gibe as we may at her inordinate vanity, her belief that 
she is directly inspired from heaven, her bitter and relentless 
ferocity towards her adversaries, there can be no denying that 
it is she, above all others, who has brought to women the right 
to be mistresses, and not slaves, of their own fertility, and to 
children the right of coming as invited guests, and not as 
gate-crashers, to the banquet of life. 

Though we dismiss as absurd her claims to be the supreme 
authority on the technical side of the Birth Control movement, 
it must be admitted that it is she who has made possible the 
dissemination of technical knowledge, and has facilitated the 
technical advances that have taken place. Before her cam- 
paign, any medical man or woman who had publicly advocated 
contraception would have been ostracised or pilloried. Her 
victory has made it possible for the King’s physician himself to 


proclaim his fervent faith in the justice of her cause, and has | 
created a place in the columns of medical journals, the meetings | 





| 
| 


; 


of medical societies, and the laboratories of medical schools ; 


for reports and discussion of, and research in, contraceptive 
technique. 

What will be the end of this remarkable woman, and what 
the verdict of posterity ? Will some English Hitler have her 
murdered, or beaten up, or imprisoned, or exiled, for her 
liberal opinions? Or will some future “ honours list” 
honour itself by recognising her services to the nation and to 
mankind ? Will posterity consider her, as many consider Joan 
the Maid, a self-deluded megalomaniac, or will Marie Stopes, 
too, find a place in the Calendar of Saints ? 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


Gluck’s “ Orpheus” at Sadler’s Wells 


This is a great addition to the repertory of opera at Sadler’s 
Wells, where Gluck has been unduly neglected in the past. A 
new English translation has been provided by Professor Edward J. 
Dent that serves its purpose admirably, and care had been taken 
to handle the choruses—which are always of supreme dramatic 
importance with Gluck—with a due sense of their character and 





significance. The title role is of especial difficulty in this opera, 
and fortunately Miss Mary Jarred was not unequal to her great 
task, and sang with fine eloquence and power. A good Eurydice 
in the person of Miss Sybil Crawley was another piece of good 
fortune, but Miss Olive Dyer’s Cupid was a little out of the 
picture. The choruses sang well and the whole work was con- 
ducted by Mr. Geoffrey Toye with breadth and vitality. Orpheus 
is one of the great classics of opera, and nobody who cares for 
dramatic music should miss this production. 


Aldous Huxley Revival 

How refreshing it is to have a sparkling, intelligent play on 
the stage again! The World of Light bristles with intelligence. 
It is not a very good play, because the author has not given his 
intelligence enough to bite on: it floats about, unattached. He 
was not interested enough, or not bad playwright enough, to make 
spiritualism his subject. It is no more the subject than the witches 
are the subject of Macbeth. It provides a good situation, some 
excellent comedy and the chance for a few penetrating remarks. 
The characters, for once, are the life of the play. But it starts 
with one character and a background, warms up to an interest in 
about six with the leisure of a novel, and ends with the debris of 
allof them. And not all the art of Messrs. Aubrey Mather, Clifford 
Bartlett, Esmé Percy and the other members of a good cast can 
make it seem a continuous whole. But Mr. Huxley’s subtle 
dissections, when he finds something worth dissecting, appear so 
lucid on the stage that it seems a pity he does not write a more 
solid and complete play and one as free from turgidity and non- 
sense as this one. In the meantime, The World of Light ought to 
outlive its prescribed three weeks at the Playhouse. 


A New Marguerite 


The Gate production of The Lady of the Camellias is note- 
worthy only for the opportunity it provides for seeing Miss Jean 
Forbes-Robertson in a test part which should enable her to reveal 
her maximum potentialities as an artist. This actress has already 
established herself in a certain rather narrow range, without ever 
quite proving that she could extend it as her powers matured. 
Her Marguerite Gautier, although it is in many ways a beautiful 
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performance, is, from this wider aspect, disappointing. She 
seizes upon just those aspects of the part which one would expect 
to appeal to her—a touch of the ethereal throughout, the dignity 
and pathos of the end, the bitterness and irony which salt so 
many of the situations. But there are no surprises, and the warm 
spontaneity of Marguerite’s humanity eludes her. You may argue, 
if you like, that it is just this aspect of the piece which is least likely 
to convince a modern audience in any case—that Marguerite’s 
sacrifice is only a piece of nineteenth-century clap-trap, not worth 
the pains of putting over. But unless it receives its full nineteenth- 
century value, the rest of the play is exposed as perilously empty 
theatre-stuff. It must be conceded that Miss Forbes-Robertson’s 
support is inadequate. The scenery is horribly shoddy, and the 
company ill-attuned to the atmosphere demanded of them. Mr. 
William Freshman plays Armand with sufficient sincerity, but 
insists upon calling his beloved “‘ Margyoureet ”’ until one begins 
to wait for it, wincing. 


“ Man Proposes” 

The new play at Wyndham’s conforms to type. It is full of 
West End stage propriety while artistically it is almost indecent. 
Its plot is unconvincing, and its wit superimposed. It lacks in- 
genuity and there is nothing to show that the shallow philosophising 
about Fate and the Justice of Death which the author in a prologue 
puts into the mouths of a newsagent and a taxi-driver is not his 
own. But for what it is it is well manufactured and if it shows no 
sense of what the stage will do it shows plenty of what it has done 
already, in many plays that have run for many nights. Without 
providing any scope for interesting acting it allows Mr. Own Nares, 
Mr. Cyril Raymond and half a dozen others to do pleasantly the 
things we know they can do; and there is a semblance of some- 
thing original about the part of a woman who has had her husband 
stolen, and has her hand against the world and all husband- 
stealers. Miss Grizelda Hervey played this with distinction. 
Miss Nancy O’Neil, also, showed a capacity to give subtlety to a 
thin part. 


“The Tempest,” at Cranleigh 


Those who blame the Drama for the faults of professional 
production and acting, should have seen Mr. Michael Redgrave’s 
production of The Tempest at Cranleigh School. Played on a 
simple stage of formalised rocks by a cast of boys and three 
masters, it began with a tumult of storm and rhythmic chaos of 
struggling figures, in which no word of Shakespeare’s was audible ; 
just shouting in the high wind. So boldly begun, the play shot 
forth its contrasts in succession, of light and darkness, love and 
storm, good and evil, all jointed and pointed with music. - The 
acting was so good and unselfconscious that only once was it 
necessary to remember that the players were boys with little or 
no experience. Mr. Bowyer, who himself composed the music 
to the play, gave a vigorous Stefano. But Mr. Redgrave’s Prospero 
with its mixture of dignity and power, at the same time divine and 
human, was so controlled that when he was on the stage the 
audience had no eyes for others; and when the play was over 
the regret came that such a fine actor should play only twice 
in the year. His next production will be King Lear, in June, 1934. 


Mae West 

As a film, Mae West’s second picture, I’m .No Angel, now 
showing at the Carlton, is a somewhat less satisfactory production 
than She Done Him Wrong, which ran for several months in Paris 
under the title of Lady Lou. As a personal triumph, it is yet more 
astonishing. Miss West composed the entire script herself ; and 
though the story, which tells how a beautiful American circus 
performer ascended, like a notorious Byzantine empress, from the 
tan of the ring to serene heights of affluence and respectability, 
is a haphazard and sufficiently primitive affair, the dialogue, 
which consists for the most part of wise-cracks and innuendos 
laid head to tail, gives her peculiar virtuosity just the scope that it 
needs. The principal actress monopolises the whole picture. 
Miss West is a “‘ bad woman” but une bonne fille. She is hard, 
determined, unscrupulous, cheerfully amoral, a big blonde houri, 
clad in a tight, abundantly spangled, old-fashioned, expensive- 
looking dress ; but she is also, we feel, a good creature, instinct 
with feline and feminine warmth, whose great charm is a fund of 
cynical bonhomie. “ I’m no Angel,” she announces, and keeps her 
word. After sitting through hundreds of films in which an essen- 
tially amoral situation is qualified by a pseudo-moral fade-out— 
Hollywood’s nastiest and oldest trick—what a relief to see a film 
that doves not pay lip-service to the proprieties! True, the 





heroine marries “ the one man in the world,” but it is over the 
body of another exploited millionaire. Her business is to delight 
and shock her audience, to. set them cackling at her hoarsely 
muttered double entendres, to send them away pleased but dis- 
concerted. She understands her business from ankles to eyebrows, 
and throws herself into it with the suave abandon of an amorous 
boa-constrictor. 


The Nonesuch .Press 


Nobody interested in the arts of book production should miss 
the retrospective show of Nonesuch Press publications, now open 
at the rooms of the First Edition Club, at 6 Little Russell Street, 
W.C.1. It is ten years since Mr. Meynell started the Press, and 
the influence of his fastidious taste on the general aesthetic 
standards of the printing, binding and decoration of books is 
indisputable. His virtuosity as a designer is admirably displayed : 
nobody else could play so dexterously on so many varied instru- 
ments of typography, ranging from the impressive Dante or Homer 
to such opuscules—simplices munditiis—as the Pythian Odes or the 
Latin Portrait anthology. Mr. Farjeon’s seven-volume Shakespeare 
remains the outstanding Nonesuch achievement. But essentially the 
Nonesuch Press have been, and still are, strong in their generation 
because of their general editorial policy. They have hardly ever 
let themselves produce mere exercises in “fine printing,” nor 
lavished elegance on the trite. Publications like Prof. Leslie 
Hotson’s Shakespeare and Shallow, or Mr. Geoffrey Keynes’s 
Bibliography of Hazlitt or his superb Blake, have always kept the 
Nonesuch Press clear of the reproach of being merely purveyors 
of bibelots, and one looks forward to their projected Herodotus 
with confidence. 


The Pepys Exhibition 


The Tercentenary Exhibition of Pepysian books, manuscripts 
and pictures now open in the Robing Room at Messrs. Bumpus, 
350 Oxford Street, is not the less welcome for its being rather 
belated. The exhibits effectively represent many phases of Pepys’ 
career and activities. The manuscripts include the shorthand 
account of Charles II’s escape after the Battle of Worcester, 
which the loyal Pepys took down from the King’s dictation ; 
the careful catalogue which Pepys kept of his precious library ; 
volumes of official letters in both longhand and shorthand ; and 
many private letters. Among the pictures are portraits by Kneller 
of some of Pepys’ friends, a number of family portraits, and col- 
lections of prints of people and places mentioned in the Diary. 
The Exhibition, containing some of the writings of which he 
was most proud, would have greatly pleased Mr. Pepys (always 
warmed by the flattery of regard), and will interest all Pepysians. 
It will remain open until after Christmas. 


THE COMING WEEK 


Fripay, December 8th— 
“Escape Me Never,” Apollo Theatre. 
“Arden of Feversham,” Birkbeck College Theatre, 8. And on 
December gth. 


SATURDAY, December 9th— : 
Concert of Works of Armstrong Gibbs, Arthur Benjamin, Maurice 
Besley and others, Victoria and Albert Museum, 3. 
Orloff, Chopin Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 


SUNDAY, December roth— 
C. Delisle Burns on “ Unused Abilities,”” Conway Hall, 11. 
Film Society Performance, Tivoli, 2.30. 
Yehudi Menuhin, Albert Hall, 3. 
“The Man with the Movie Camera” and “ The Guardsman,” 
Forum Cinema, Villiers Street, 6 and 8.30. 
Sir Stafford Cripps on “‘ The Choice for Britain,” Transport Hall, 
Smith Square, 7.45. 
Tuespay, December 12th— 
Tokuya Azumi on “ Social Welfare Work in Japan,” Friend’s 
House, Euston Road, 1.20. 
Dame Edith Lyttleton on “‘ Moral Disarmament,” Friend’s House, 
Euston Road, 7. 
F. Towndrow on “ The City of the Future,’ Morley College, 8. 
Prof. W. D. Ross on “‘ Pilato and Aristotle in Relation to Modern 
Thought,” University College, 8.15. 
WEDNESDAY, December 13th— 
Ralph Fox on “ Literature in Relation to Dialectical Materialism,’ 
London School of Hygiene, Keppel Street, 8.15. 


THURSDAY, December 14th— 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
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JOHNSON’S ENGLAND DOROTHY REASON & BEAUTY 
A Survey of English Life in WORDSWORTH ow. ESSE i 
the Eighteenth Century POETIC MIND | 
By » | 
Edited by A. S. ‘Turberville ER. de Selincourt — | 
2 volumes, with over 120 plates Charles Williams 
42/- net 21/- net 6/- 1 
KEATS’S ORPHEE THE ENGLISH 


By 
J ean Cocteau 


Translated by Carl Wildman = 
By Db 


CRATF'TSMANSHIP FOLK-PLAY 


With a Frontispiece drawn 
: Lo Be ae ‘ , - 
M. R. Ridley by Pablo Pica Sir E. K. Chamb 
7 7/6 net 
(Special copies, signed by Cocteau 1 
15/- net 5 10 net i 
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THE OXFORD DICTIONARY 


Reissued in 12 volumes and a SUPPLEMENT VOLUME £21 net 
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NATIONAL, | SUSAN & THE EAs! TRADER, 
COMMUNITY ENGLAND - ‘ 1920-32 
f y 
By By o - B 
e r Violet Conolly 
H. Lauterpacht R. C. K. Ensor d ere Nancy W 
25/- net 6/- net E 6/6 4 IS 
i | 
THE SUEZ CANAL ; t ‘THE PLANNING OF 
i 
Its Past, Present and Future D | AGRICULTURE 
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Lt-Colonel Sir A. T. Wilson, M.P. n . eee | 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Indian Scene 


Collected Short Stories of 
FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
640 pages, 37 stories. 7/6 net 


Twenty years in India—years largely devoted to the welfare 
of the humblest of the people—showed Flora Annie Steel the 
mind of the Indian peasant perhaps more intimately than 
any other Englishwoman has seen it. Her daughter prefaces 
these exquisite stories with an Introduction telling something 
of her strenuous and unselfish life. 


E. M. Forster’s Novels 
Uniform Edition. 5/- net each 
A Passage to India Howards End 
(Also in the Kingfisher Library, 3/6 each) 
Where Angels Fear to Tread 
A Room with a View 


The Longest Journey 


TT . 
Yachting Books 
Week End Yachting 
Francis B. Cooke. 12/6 net 
Little Ship Wanderings 
J. B. Kirkpatrick. 7/6 net 
A Beginner in Sail J. A. Williamson. 6/- net 
Isle, Ben and Loch, Lt.-Col. S. Heckstall-Smith. 10/6 net 


These are only selections from a distinguished list of sailing 
books, full particulars of which will be sent on request. 





Dr. James’s Ghost Stories 


Collected Ghost Stories of M. R. James, 8/6 
A Warning to the Curious, 5/-. A Thin Ghost, etc., 4/6 
Ghost Stories of an Antiquary, 5/- 
More Ghost Stories, 5/- 
“Dr. James has long been acknowledged a master of his 
crait; unrivalled at his best, for consistent merit never 


approached.’’—Specialor. 


Sm Vhe Kingfisher Library 
Popular Iilustraled Volumes. 3/6 nel cach 


The Life of a Tiger and 
The Life of an Elephant 
Within Four Wallis 


Sit S. Eardley-Wilmot 
Major M. C. C. Harrison 
and Capt. H. A. Cartwright 
The Romance of Plant-Hunting Capt. F. Kingdon Ward 
The Adventures of Dunsterforce 

Major-Gen. L. C. Dunsterville (“ Stalky”’) 
Through Tibet to Everest Capt. J. B. L. Noel 
The Unveiling of Lhasa Edmund Candler 


The Promenade ‘Ticket 


By A. H. SEDGWICK Second Edition. 6/- net 
A littie book of at least biennial interest to the music-lover— 
“far the best criticism,’’ said the New Sialesman, “that has 
been written about these concerts.” 


and, for those who like a strange story, 


* 
‘ « ~ 
Lost Paradise 

By FRANCESCA CLAREMONT 7/6 net 
‘Por a dozen different reasons, this is a book which one will 
not quickly forget,’’ said Frances lles in Time and Tide; and 
in the Daily Telegraph, ‘‘ The style is vivid and convincing, 
and the pictures of the grim old castle [Magalouno, in the 
Camaguc] in the middle of its marshes unforgettable 

The book is an outstanding one, and deserves to reach a 
wide public.” 











EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 
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THE LAND OF LORNE AND THE 

ISLES OF REST 
By T. RATCLIFFE BARNETT, Author of “ The 
Road to Rannoch.” 5s. net. 
Mr. Richard King in The Tailey says: ‘‘ That you have 
never been in Scotland matters little in your enjoyment 
of this book. Incidentally, the photographic illustrations 
are so lovely that they are almost worth the full price 
asked.” 





NEW NOVELS 
BARBARIAN. A Tale of the Roman Wall 


By JOHN BARTROPP. 7s. 6d. net. 
A vivid historical romance of Hadrian’s Wall in the 
reign of the Emperor Commodus. 


MISS HAWKINS: THE OCEAN BOARDER 


By ELLEN BURGESS. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Adventures of Miss Hawkins are described in a 
delightfully entertaining and diverting manner. 

THE CALIPH’S EMERALD 


By WALLACE CARR. 3s. Gd. net. 
A fascinating and intriguing tale of Eastern guile and 
mystery. 

BLACKCOCK’S FEATHER 


By MAURICE WALSH. 3s. 6d. net. 
% . the most glorious reading that man could desire.” 
Saiurday Review. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
MR. NEVER-LOST 


By A. TURNBULL. Foreword by Dr. J. C. SMITH. 

3s. 6d. net 
A story for children between the ages of cight and eighty. 
In this tale are blended all the ingredients which children 
demand in their story-books. 


THREE DASHING SUBALTERNS 
By ESCOTT LYNN, 3s. 6d. net. 
MAROONED ON MYSTERY ISLE 


By DAVID KER. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE REFORMATION OF JINTY 


By ELSIE J. OXENHAM. 3s. Gd. net. 
THE EXPLOITS OF THE 
CHALET GIRLS 


By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER. 3s. Gd. net. 
A CHARMING CHRISTMAS GIFT 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS 
Described by A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON. 
Contains 132 beautiful page drawings in colour by 
George Rankin. 25s. net. 
The Glasgow Herald says: “ Naturalists should see to it 
that by some means or other they come into possession 
of this splendid volume.” 


BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS 


By J. M. BORASTON. 7s. 6d. net. 
With a simple method of Identification. Contains gt 
Coloured Plates representing 139 Birds. 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF 
BRITISH WILD ANIMALS 


Illustrated by WARWICK REYNOLDS. 
By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD 
FLOWERS AND THE STORY OF THEIR 
NAMES 


By GARETH H. BROWNING. First and Second 
Series. Each 10s. 6d. net. 
Each volume contains 50 full-page Illustrations in 
colour by M. C. POLLARD. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
38 Scho Square, LONDON, and EDINBURGH. 
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BUTTERWORTH 


4 COOKS 








CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


E have made the following selection to help you to 
choose really good books for Christmas and to save your 
time we have crystallised Press opinions in one review. 

















East Again WALTER B. HARRIS 
Illustrated “Makes us not only readers but, as it were, his fellow-travellers.” 18s. net 
The World Crisis, 1911-1918 WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Maps and Plans “ The greatest war book ever written.” 2\s. net 
Birkenhead: The First Phase BY HIS SON 
Illustrated “A brilliant book on a brilliant father.” 2Is. net 
Alexander the Great ARTHUR WEIGALL 
Illustrated “ Great learning and brilliant reconstruction.” 18s. net 
John Hampden’s England JOHN DRINKWATER 
Illustrated “States his case with eloquence and charm.” 15s. net 
Dean Swift STEPHEN GWYNN 
Illustrated “ Irresistible fascination.” 18s. net 
A Very Gallant Gentleman L. C. BERNACCHI 
Illustrated “The immortal life story of ‘No Surrender” Oates.” 8s. 6d. nel 
The Endless Journey HENRY BAERLEIN 
“As lively as a beehive.” 8s. 6d. net 

Laura Was My Camel ARTHUR WEIGALL 
Illustrated “Would have made John Knox laugh in the Pulpit.” 3s. 6d. net 
The Sea Witch “The Classic ALEXANDER LAING 
of the Clipper-ship Era.” 8s. 6d. net 

The Death of a World ROMAIN ROLLAND 
“A most impressive piece of work.” 7s. 6d. net 

The Village of Souls PHILIP CHILD 
“Holds a surprise for even the most sophisticated reader.” 7s. 6d. net 





! CRIME_AT ITS BEST! 








The Empty House FRANCIS D. GRIERSON 
The Judson Murder Case A. B. LEONARD 
Prisoners In The Wall GARNET RADCLIFFE 
7s. 6d. net each 7s. 6d. net eacl 

Se. net THE KEYSTONE LIBRARY 5 





10 books by WINSTON CHURCHILL, KATHLEEN CAMPBELL, 
ARTHUR WEIGALL, HAROLD LAMB, MARGOT ASQUITH, etc. 


Identical with original editions. Seven Volumes will be added next Sprir 
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15 BEDFORD ST. éy LONDON W.C.2 
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FIRST RUSSIA, THEN TIBET. By ROBERT BYRON, author of The Byzantine 
Ne Achievement, etc. Illustrated with photographs and drawings. 15/- 


Y “A vivacious. and lucid writer, with a refreshing directness of outlook.”-—Compton MACKENZIE 
(Daily Alail). 


IVORY POACHING AND CANNIBALS IN AFRICA. By J. T. MUIRHEAD. 

) With a Frontispiece. 10/6 
“A most interesting and exciting book.’”’—Couniry Life. 

Y “A genuine shikar book.”—The Field. 

) PRISONERS AND CAPTIVES. By W. O’SULLIVAN MOLONY. 7/6 
Written by a young Irishman who was imprisoned in Germany, 1914—1918. “A psychological 

») study as much as a recital ef varied incident.””—Alanchesler Evening News. 

, LIFE OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. By SIGNE TOKSVIG. 
Illustrated. 10/6 

) “A very good book, beautifully and even brilliantly written ’’—G. K. Cnesrerton. 

. THE TRIBULATIONS OF A BARONET. By SIR TIMOTHY EDEN. With 
I}lustrations in Collotype. 7/6 

) “A really excellent sketch of a most remarkable man.’’—Punch. 


) LIFE OF THOMAS HARDY. By Mrs. HARDY. Cheaper Edition, 2 Vols. 15/- 


LIFE OF MARY KINGSLEY. By STEPHEN GWYNN. Cheaper Edition, with 
NCW chapler. 7/6 
) THE LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL to his Child-Friends. Edited with 


Introduction and Notes, together with some additional Letters, by EVELYN 
M. HATCH. With 8 plates and facsimiles in the text. 8/6 


? ALL THE MOWGLI STORIES. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Illustrated with 8 colour plates and about 100 pen drawings by Stuart Tresilian. 


) 

The complete life of Mowgli, as told by Rudyard Kipling, presented for the 

) first time in a single volume 6/-; leather 12/6 

\ GORDON IN CHINA. By DR. BERNARD M. ALLEN, author of Gordon and 
the Sudan. With Illustrations and Maps. 7/6 


? COLLECTED POEMS OF W. B. YEATS. 10/6; — Ecrasé Morocco 12/6 


) Arranged under the headings of ‘‘ Lyrical Poems” and ‘ Narrative and Dramatic Poems,” and 
the text has been revised throughout by the author, The volume concludes with several pages 
of explanatory Notes. 


] 
WITHIN THE GATES... A Play of 4 Scenes in a London Park, 
By SEAN O’CASEY, 7/6 
“A work of art more significant in its attainment and in its promise of dramatic liberation 
than any play written since Strindberg moved away from naturalism.”’—The Times. 


( THE AVATARS. A Futurist Fantasy. By A. E. (GEORGE W. RUSSELL). 6/- 


“It is a poet’s book—a glorious poet’s holiday, glowing with the earnest faith of perhaps the 


( last visionary of our generation.’’-—S&AN O’FAOLAIN (Spectator). 
POEMS OF T. STURGE MOORE. Collected Edition. Vol.1V (final volume) 12/6 
Volumes I—III, 12/6 each. 
i “ Beautiful poems, bright and musical . . . amidst much that is grave, slow, and ruminative .., 
These books are exquisitely produced.”—J. C. Squire (Sunday Times). 


All prices are nel.) 
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JESUS’ WALK 


Tue daily prayer of a good man has performed wonders. 
One of the most faithful answers ever given to a man’s prayer 
was the miracle of Jesus’ walk, and the spot where this strange 
event happened may be seen by any traveller. 

About the year thirteen hundred, a simple monk, of no 
special learning or aught else to commend him beyond his 
kindness to the poor, who was named John, built at Lindon 
Abbey a great mound of carth, some thirty feet high, and as 
large as a good-sized house. This hill Monk John called 
Calvary. He worked, or rather toiled, daily, and with every 
pannier full of earth—for John had the assistance of an ass in 
his labours—he delivered his soul to God in earnest prayer. 
He prayed that at twelve o’clock, at the time of the parting 
of Easter Eve and Easter Day, the Holy Jesus would walk 
along the gravel path next to the mount Calvary. He prayed, 
too, that if any man—no woman would of course be permitted 
in these sacred precincts—should go forth to meet our Lord 
at that hour and ask of him a question, he would receive an 
answer to his need. 

But the monk, knowing how often even the words of Jesus, 
when falsely reported, can bear sinful fruit, prayed that the 
Saviour should make no new scripture in his reply, but should 
answer in the very same words—though not of necessity 
using every one of them—that he had spoken when he walked 
in the garden of the earth. 

Monk John died of disappointment. For no one, during 
the twenty-three years that he lived after he had built Calvary, 
and newly gravelled Jesus’ Walk—to do so he had the aid of 
his faithful ass—had ever ventured to seek the Saviour’s 
message at the Easter hour. John’s disappointment, had he 
lived on, would have been a lasting one, because for more 
than five hundred years, since the hour of his fervent prayer, 
even as far as these modern times, no man had gone out to 
meet the Lord. But the story of the prayer was still told, 
the legend believed, in the countryside, and the gravel path 
near to the mound is still named “ Jesus’ Walk.” . . 

Not far from Lindon Abbey there lived a year or two ago 
a jovial and crafty innkeeper, whose name was Mr. Wiseman. 
He owned his own house, and so could buy his drink where 
he chose, and, though the hamlet where the house was, on 
Lindon Heath, was but a poor matter of some dozen or two 
cottages, and there lived in these only plain simple working- 
people, Mr. Wiseman was regarded as a man of substance. 

In a poor neighbourhood a small man may be esteemed 
rich, and so he is too, when compared with his less fortunate 
neighbours. Mr. Wiseman never expected to do the same 
large business at the “ Half-Moon” inn that was done at 
the “ Black Boar” at Lindon, which was so happily situated 
near to the main road, and so suitable a place for callers. But, 
for all that, Mr. Wiseman meant to be one day known to a 
wider and more spending public than the landlord of the 
“ Black Boar ” could ever be. 








+ In-Mr. Wiseman’s house there .was. little that belonged to 
him, except the natural fixtures that went with the inn, for 
the furniture, as everyone knew—and Mrs. Wiseman_never 
forgot to say so—was his wife’s. The cellar was a different 
matter, for there Mr. Wiseman had. stored a large purchase 
that he had made of old sherry, which consisted of more than 
forty dozen bottles. Mr. Wiseman thought that he had a great 
bargain when he bought the sherry at a London auction. In 
that opinion no one could refute him, for he alone had tasted 
the wine. 

A rather unusual theory of Mr. Wisernan’s may be mentioned 
here, which he more than once expressed upon the subject of 
advertisement. For Mr. Wiseman had observed to one or 
two of his cronies, “ One advertisement should last a lifetime, 
and make a man’s fortune, and all that a man has may some- 
times be spent to insure his future welfare.”’ 

Mr. Wiseman, though a very good companion, and able to 
drink a glass when it was offered to him, had not the reputation 
of being particularly kind to his wife, though in one way 
they both had one heart, which was the manner and method 
of getting more wealth. 

Mr. Wiseman had religion, his denomination, founded by 
John Wesley in 1791, was Wesleyan. Mr. Wiseman himself 
preached. He was never tired of preaching against the sin of 
covetousness. The little chapel upon the heath was. well 
filled, the elect came there. When Mr. Wiseman noticed a 
stranger there, dressed in a decent suit, he would speak of the 
extraordinary blessing that came to a man who gave lavishly. 
For one shilling put in the bag he promised a hundred, for 
one pound a thousand. 

Mr. Wiseman’s religion was not only for Sundays, he used 
to preach on weekdays, too, at fairs or markets. He would 
even, when he had sold, for a good price, the goods he had 
brought with him, mount a barrel and preach repentance to 
the merrymakers, never forgetting to make a collection, as 
well as to pray as a last word. There were many, good people 
too, some even came from as far away as Madder, who would 
come and talk with Mr. Wiseman and drink to his good 
fortune, both here and hereafter. 

Mr. Wiseman was well versed in Bible reading, and knew 
too the best time to make fruit preserves, as well as how to 
make ketchup. He was a man who always had ready money 
in his pocket to pay his debts. Any venture of his, either in 
business or pleasure, Mr. Wiseman never failed to talk over 
with his friends when he visited them, and so, when he made 
the bold resolve to go to Jesus’ Walk at Lindon Abbey on 
Easter Eve to hear what the Saviour had to say to him out 
of the scriptures, he received all the encouragement that he 
needed, for everyone wished to know what Jesus would say to 
him. His enemies—and what creature born into this world 
has not someone to hate him ?—hoped and prayed that. Mr. 
Wiseman, landlord of the “ Half-Moon,”’ would be served 
no better than a mangy pharisee, and be told that he devoured 
widows’ houses. 

At the “ Black Boar ”’ of Lindon, as: well as at the “ Half- 
Moon,” all the talk was now about the daring visit that Mr. 
Wiseman intended to pay to the haunted Abbey. 

When the evening before Easter came, Mr. Wiseman did 
not appear in the least nervous about his night’s business, 
although a friendly minister who preached sometimes at the 
heath chapel, and who was a little jealous of the congregations 
that Mr. Wiseman drew there—for at his own chapel at 
Enmore he never took half the money at the door—told him 
that he feared our Lord would take him for a money-changer, 
and use a whip to him, so that he would return from his visit 
faster than he went. 

But no expectations of such a nature seemed to trouble 
honest Mr. Wiseman, who ate as good a supper as usual and 
drank his quart with a friend in the greatest good-humour 
before he walked out to go alone to the Abbey. 

The entrance-fee, as charged to the public, is sixpence, 
but Mr. Jones very rightly demanded that Mr. Wiseman, 
coming at that late hour and disturbing honest folk’s sleep, 
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should pay the sum of one shilling. And Mr. Wiseman, 
though he protested loudly, was forced to pay. He had not 
waited more than three minutes in Jesus’ Walk, before a figure, 
so well known to all the world that we need not describe Him, 
moved slowly along the walk, with His head bowed as though 
in the deepest sorrow. 

Mr. Wiseman said, “ Good Master, what good thing shall 
I do that I may have eternal life ? ” 

Jesus said unto him, “ If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell 
all that thou hast, and give to the poor.” And Jesus passed on 
slowly and sadly, and was lost in the dimness of the path. 

The caretaker was waiting beside the gate to let Mr. Wiseman 
out, and showed no surprise when Mr. Wiseman told him 
that he had seen the Lord, and what was said at the meeting. 

Anyone who has followed us thus far in our little history 
might suppose, considering our hhero’s character for caution, 
that he waited for a little to talk the matter over with his wife 
before he ordered all to be sold, preparatory to giving every 
penny to the poor. 

But, upon Easter Day, Mr. Wiseman—although the day 
wes Sunday, which caused some scandal—called in witnesses 
and other respectable elders to see that he neither hid or laid 
by anything for himself, recollecting the fate of the unfortunate 
couple who lied in their action to St. Peter. 

As soon as matters had been settled, and the advertisement 
that gave the date of the sale sent to the papers, as well as the 
carefully worded account of the wonderful command that had 
been received from Jesus Christ, Mr. Wiseman went away 
joyfully to do as he was bid. 

When the sale was over, Mr. Wiseman carried the auctioneer’s 
cheque—nine hundred and sixty-three pounds, ten shillings and 
fourpence—to the bank and asked the cashier to give him nine 
hundred and sixty-three pound notes, which amount of money, 
that gentleman, who had read about the matter in the papers— 
that made a great stir about it—at once handed over the counter 
2s well as the balance of ten shillings and fourpence. This 
latter small sum Mr. Wiseman placed in the chapel poor-box 
before a large congregation the very next Sunday. 

One thing may here be noted, which was the luck that 
followed Mr. Wiseman as soon as ever he decided to obey 
the grand order. For it happened that just when he had no 
home to go to, the “‘ Black Boar ” hotel at Lindon was to be let, 
and the owners, without the least hesitation, invited Mr. Wise- 
man, with the greatest politeness, to take that house. They 
waved aside the trouble of the in-going expenses with a friendly 
smile, observing that, as they had known Mr. Wiseman as an 
honest and careful man for many years, and as one who had 
no fear to meet his Lord, they would trust him to settle at 
another time. 

The very next day after Mr. Wiseman had cashed his cheque, 
he asked the minister of a neighbouring chapel to count the 
nine hundred and sixty-three pound notes into a tin box, that 
he carried to a heap of stones that was a few hundred yards 
away from the “ Black Boar,” upon the Weyminster High 
Road, and began to hand out to the poor who came by—a 
pound note to each. 

In a surprisingly short time a very large number of the 
poor came to ask for this largesse, amongst whom Mr. Wiseman 
recognised all his neighbours and friends, including the clergy 
and professional gentlemen and farmers of the district who, what- 
ever their incomes were, had always called themselves poor. 
One amongst them, Mr. Wiseman did chide a little, for this 
gentleman—the one who was envious of Mr. Wiseman’s 
collection—came three times in the press to demand the money. 

Indeed, the only unlucky ones were the police-officers, who 
were there to control the crowd and, being dressed in uniform, 
did not deem it seemly to be regarded as beggars. But to these 
Mr. Wiseman observed, with a wink, that if they would not 
be too nice about the times in which his friends came to drink 
at the “ Black Boar,”’ he would be able to make them a good 
recompense for what they had lost that day. 

One can easily imagine, with so many pounds in the world, 
what a fine trade and profit Mrs. Wiseman made at the “ Black 


Boar” upon this day of generous giving. And, even while 
Mr. Wiseman was away in the road, a very large portion of the 
money that he had already given away returned safely 
to the till, for, no sooner did the brewery unload its twenty 
barrels, than it had to hurry back to Stonebridge for more drink. 

When all was over, and the Wisemans comfortably settled in 
their new home, one may be sure that the business that they 
did grew by leaps and bounds, for who would not wish to drink 
with a man who had once given away all that he had at the 
command of the Divine Master? The many rooms at the 
“ Black Boar” never wanted guests, and as the demand so 
the price, for who, indeed, could grudge a paltry pound for a 
night’s lodging to a man who had given away that very sum, 
by hundreds, to the poor? Within less than a month, Mr. 
Wiseman had paid the debt to the owners of the brewery that 
supplied drink to the inn, who, in consideration of the large 
sales of wine and spirits, reduced the rent. 

In a short time Mr. Wiseman became rich. There was one 
small matter which did, for a while, cause Mr. Wiseman a 
little uneasiness, which was that an action at law was brought 
against the firm of auctioneers who sold Mr. Wiseman’s 
sherry, for when the gentleman who bought that lot tasted 
the wine, that was described as fine old pale sherry, he dis- 
covered that it should have been called bad vinegar. But, in 
reply to the lawyer who wrote to him, Mr. Wiseman observed 
that, as all the money had gone to the poor, the poor must pay 
his fees, which the lawyers of both parties considered most 
just and proper. 

Many years passed, and Mr. Wiseman—a man of wealth 
now—was drinking in cheerful mood with his friends one 
Easter Eve. One of them, after emptying his glass to Mr. Wise- 
man’s health and prosperity, asked him, with a loud laugh, 
whether he would not wish to go to Jesus’ Walk again, in 
order to hear what the Saviour would have now to say to him. 

Mr. Wiseman had just concluded a droll story about a 
young woman, with whom he used to be merry, and so, having 
laughed with the rest, he observed very shrewdly that a rich 
man, who had once obeyed the divine command, and had 
given all he had to the poor, must be saved eternally. 

Mr. Wiseman drank to the Lord. T. F. Powys 


VERLAINE AS HE WAS 


Verlaine Tel Qu’il Fut. By Francors Porcut. Flammarion. 
18/r. 

Of all literary landmarks to which the London County Council 
has affixed its modest wedgwood-blue disc, none, I suppose, 
is more generally unvisited and unregarded than No. 34 Howland 
Street, off the Tottenham Court Road. Placed there originally 
at the suggestion of that distinguished critic and urbane francophil, 
Mr. Francis Birrell, this blue tab denotes the house-front behind 
which Paul Verlaine and Arthur Rimbaud lived through the 
stormy, passionate, improper but glorious weeks of their second 
elopement and first flight to London. Inspired by the commercial 
grandeur of a metropolis even more grim, monotonous 
and soul-saddening than it is to-day, Rimbaud bought himself a 
top hat. Imagine the two of them, Vierge Folle and Epoux Infernal, 
Verlaine with his magnificent socratic forehead, his small crafty 
features, his shabby macfarlane and knobbed, truncheon-like 
stick, Rimbaud in a brand new haut de forme, with his flushed 
sulky face, his pale-blue blazing eyes and clumsy beefsteak-red 
hands, as they promenaded up and down interminable gas-lit 
streets, in and out of interminable flaring public houses, through 
the crowd of prostitutes and loungers with whom Verlaine came 
presently to feel almost at home. The women especially Verlaine 
observed with a knowing and critical glance. He hated London ; 
its enormity and monotony surprised but, in the end, did not 
wholly displease him. ‘“‘ Plat comme une punaise qui serait 
noire, London! ” he scribbled back to a boon-companion in 
ran Petites maisons noirousses, ou grands bahuts 
* gothiques ’ et ‘vénetiens’ . . . Des cafés propres, nix, nix! . . . 
Chapitre des femmes; chignons incroyables . Toutes jolies 


avec une expression méchante et des voix d’anges ... On ne 
peut croire tout le charme qu’il y a dans cette petite phrase ‘old . 
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CHRISTMAS PLEASURES 


Ab, yet, ere I descend to the grave 


May I a small house and large garden have; 
And a few friends and many books, both true, 


Both wise, and both delightful too! 


ABRAHAM COWLEY 


From * The English Galaxy’ 


The OUT-OF-DOORS BOOK. Edited by 
ARTHUR STANLEY of Bedside Bool: fame. Prose and poetry 
~-lyrical, narrative, humorous—from Virgil to J. B. 
Priestley. Engravings by Daglish. 500 pages. Dent 6/- 


Lerrers OF BYRON, with an introduction by 
André Maurois, and portraits in photogravure. ‘Some of 
the best letters that have been written,’ said Desmond 
MacCarthy, broadcasting. s00 pages. Dent 7/6 


Horsemansuir. The amazing book written 
and illustrated at the age of twelve by SARAH BOWES- 
LYON. The success of the season; already in its third 
impression. Full-colour facsimile. Dent 7,6 


Kune RICHARD’S LAND. A historical tale for 
boys by L. A. G. STRONG, author of The Garden. Magnifi- 
cent narrative; vivid history: fine drawings by C. W. 
Hodges. Dec. Choice of Junior Book Club. Dent ¢/- 


‘Tue WRIGHT ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
GARDENING. By WALTER P. WRIGHT. G00 pages, 
350 drawings, coloured woodcut frontispiece. ‘A horti- 
cultural bible.’ ‘A life investment.’ Dent 15/7 


A SHORT HISTORY OF PAINTING IN 
ENGLAND, by Mites DE MONTMORENCY, will be 
wanted for the big exhibition at Burlington House. 
And it’s a book to keep: full of illustrations. Dent 6/- 


FICTION. The Walls are Down by John C. Moore. 
Uncouth Swain by Roger Dataller. 


Lewis Gibbs. 


The ENGLISH GALAXY. Edited by Geratp 
BULLETT. Five hundred lyric poems, some familiar, 
many delightfully unfamiliar. ‘Fragrant and beautiful,’ 
says Edmund Blunden. 00 pages. Dent 7/6 


‘The TESTAMENT OF LIGHT. GeErRALp 
BULLETT’s anthology of spiritual wisdom. St. John 
Ervine, in the Observer, recommends this as a Christmas 
present “for discerning friends’. Second Edition, Dent s/- 


Ja NE AUSTEN'S Pride and Prejudice and Sense and 
~ Sensibility newly illustrated in colours by MAXIMILIEN 
vox, the famous French artist and book-designer. 


Exquisite volumes! Dent $/¢ each 


‘Tue PRINCESS DANCES. A fantasy by ros! 
FYLEMAN, with drawings by Cecil Leslie that take your 
breath away by their skill of technique, their grace, and 
their exquisite feeling. Quarto. Dent 10/6 


THE DOG and TINKLE THE CAT. 


Jaxe 
NORAH C. JAMES’S companion studies of her two 
Brilliant insight into the animal 


good companions. 


mind by a skilled novelist. Illustrated. Dent $/- cach 


Zoo CAVALCADE. By E. G. BOULENGER. 
With numerous photographs. “A book which is a dead 
certainty for any child,’ says Sir John Squire; and he 
warmly commends it to adult readers too. Dent 7'6 


Excursion to Lilliput by 
Morning Pride by Halott Glover. 
Dent 7/6 each 





*THE MESSRS. DENT’, writes the Neus 
out books that are extraordinarily good and extraordinarily cheap.’ 


Chronicle, “have a way of turning 


A post 


card to Bedford Street, London, W.C.2, will bring you the Messrs. Dents’ 
Lists and Christmas Memorandum and a free copy of the Christmas Bookmark. 


DENT BOOKS MAY BE 
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But M. Francois Porché, who transcribes this letter for our 
benefit in an appendix to his fascinating Verlaine Tel Qwil Fut, 
does not appear quite to have fathomed the horrifying ana- 
tomical significance of that innocent-sounding, one-syllable word 
with which the houris of Oxford Street and the Tottenham 
Court Road—“ d’exquises miss 4 la longue jupe de satin 
groseille, jaspée de boue, tigrée de consommes épandues, trouée 
de chiures de cigarettes”—made so wantonly free in the 
neighbourhood of an impressionable young foreigner. 

Verlaine, however, though he had already skimmed the surface 
of heterosexual debauchery and one day, with the assistance of 
those two elderly viragos, Philoméne Boudin and Eugénie Krantz, 
would plumb its slimiest and darkest depths, was at present pre- 
occupied by a more romantic type of devotion. Rimbaud’s seducer 
—or so M. Porché likes to think—he was also his companion’s 
victim and slave. It was here at 34 Howland Street, and later 
in Catnden Town, that Une Saison en Enfer was consummated ; 
here that the terrible resolutions that afterwards took shape in 
Rimbaud’s great prose-poem were first hatched by that astonishing 
and ruthless mind. Verlaine might beg Rimbaud, with tears and 
protestations, never, never to desert him; but Rimbaud was 
conscious that a splendid and sterile destiny called him far away— 
from - Verlaine, weak, lovable, half-feminine creature; from 
Paris and its literary sects, the Parnassiens and others, on whom he 
had made so little impression ; from Charleville, the dull pro- 
vincial town in which he had been brought up; from the long 
dusty roads and welcoming cabarets of France and Belgium. 
“Tl faudra que je m’en aille, trés loin, un jour.” Meanwhile, 
he might grapple with his “ pitiable brother”’ in a squalid, 
incessant turmoil of lust and hatred, the two young men—Verlaine 
was twenty-eight, Rimbaud eighteen—when their mutual exaspera- 
tion had passed a certain limit, each snatching up a knife and 
wrapping its blade in a napkin, leaving the point bare, for the 
purposes of a physical, as well as an emotional and moral, duel ; 
but neither of them could change his predestined course. Rimbaud 
at bottom was a lonely puritan; debauchery and degradation 
were but the acid tests to which he had submitted the upright 
and enduring spirit inherited from a devout peasant mother. 
Very soon he had outgrown his early experiences; “ sans doute 
la débauche est béte, le vice est béte ; il faut jeter la pourriture a 
Vécart.”” Even poetry was rapidly ceasing to interest him ; “‘ moi ! 
moi qui me suis dit mage ou ange, dispensé de toute morale, 
je suis rendu au sol, avec un devoir a chercher, et la réalité 
rugueuse 4 étreindre!”’ For Rimbaud a wider sphere of activity, 
wealth, above all, and the power it brings, won at the cost of 
ferocious effort. “Il faut étre absolument moderne ” ; the new 
top hat was a symbol of his determination. 

A second visit to London sealed Verlaine’s doom. M. Porché 
does not make a very edifying story out of the quarrelsome, 
grasping, embittered relationship of the two great poets ; but he 
admits that it was the dramatic climax of Verlaine’s life. On 
Rimbaud’s account, he spent eighteen months in a Belgian prison ; 
and in prison he rediscovered Catholicism. His conversion, which 
produced Sagesse, was followed by several years of comparative 
sobriety and respectability. No longer did he drink absinthe 
till “‘ the green sorceress ”’ had inspired him to fits of uncontrollable 
homicidal rage; no longer did he attack his mother or violate, 
with oaths and obscenity, the penetralia of family life, as when, 
staggering home full of alcohol, he had smashed the three sacred 
bottles in which Madame Verlaine mére—otherwise a sensible and 
not at all morbid old lady—preserved the results of the three 
miscarriages that had preceded her only son’s birth. He yearned 
for a reconciliation with Mathilde; but his wife, who had had 
protracted and painful experience of Verlaine drunk, was not to 
be softened by the pleadings of Verlaine sober ; and as a solitary 
and unobtrusive pedagogue, in East Anglia, near Bournemouth 
and in the French provinces, he was obliged to expiate the follies 
and disasters of his early career. Then the grasp of piety began 
to relax; Lucien Létinois was a poor substitute for Arthur 
Rimbaud, but he awoke the same passion (celebrated after Lucien’s 
death ‘in Amour) and eventually led his protector to the same 
excesses. Few narratives make more pathetic reading than the 
story of Verlaine’s later years. Yet he had now achieved fame ; 
and it may be that, in his miserable slum lodging, with his crippled 
leg, his two much-loved furies constantly in attendance, backed 
up by the coterie of respectful young poets, who deferred to him 
and called him “‘ cher maitre,”’ Verlaine was not unhappy. Squalor, 
after all, suited his temperament ; and the squalor in which Verlaine 
chose to live was not the picturesquely dishevelled bohemianism 
which very often passes by that name. It was of an inveterate 


and almost subhuman kind; Marcel Schwob, quoted by M. 
Porché, describes a visit to Verlaine’s room, where the poet lay 
comatose after a drinking bout, with details worthy of Zola or 
the Goncourts at their most naturalistic. Yet there was a Racine 
within reach of that hideous bed, and the poet could still write 
verses of such crystalline transparency and clarity as the sonnet on 
Parsifal which concludes with the celebrated and often quoted line : 


Et O ces voix d’enfants, chantant dans la coupole ! 


In Verlaine, the nostalgie de la boue was no mere literary affecta- 
tion. Many writers have been haunted by a sense of sin. Byron 
sinned flippantly, to repent pompously, romantically and self- 
consciously ; the cynical adventures of Donne’s youth precipitated 
a train of regrets, re-echoed in an agonising and eloquent furm 
throughout his entire middle-age; Dostoevsky invented the 
** great sinner,” the man who cannot help feeling a little proud 
of his own immoral achievement. Verlaine, on the other hand, 
transgressed the restrictions he had set himself with the regularity 
of a dog or cat helplessly attracted to a particular corner of the 
drawing-room carpet. Whether or no we envisage sin as a spiritual 
reality, we must at any rate allow that the awareness of sin is a 
psychological fact and that, for Verlaine, it amounted toan emotional 
need. He must sin flagrantly that he might repent exquisitely ; 
it was only against a background of squalor, turmoil and degrada- 
tion that the poet, whose early experience of love had been confined 
to the promiscuity of a cheap brothel, could bring to life the 
enchanting and immortal images of youth, purity and freshness: 

Ah! les oarystis ! les premiéres maitresses ! 

L’or des cheveux, l’azur des yeux, la fleur des chairs, 
Et puis, parmi l’odeur des corps jeunes et chers, 

La spontanéité craintive des caresses. 


—only after exploring the other extreme, the world of dreary 
doxies and furious catamites, that he could arrive at the trans- 
parency, simplicity and consummate lyric grace which characterise 
some of his finest poems. PETER QUENNELL 


EDWARD VII 


King Edward and His Times. By ANDRE Mavurois. Cassell. 
15s. 

The secret of King Edward’s popularity and the legend with 
regard to his statesmanship arose merely cut of a question of 
manner—not his manners, they were not specially remarkable, but 
his manner was. In his early youth he reacted against the Prince 
Consort’s efforts to educate him, nevertheless the curriculum 
imposed on him endowed him with the mastery of two foreign 
languages in which he could make impromptu speeches. From 
his mother he inherited a certain dignity of bearing and the 
capacity of remembering even trivial incidents connected with 
all and sundry who were brought into contact with him. To this 
he added a special geniality and bonhomie which put people at 
their ease, and a talent for superficial reference to men and affairs 
which seemed to imply a reserve of knowledge and perspicacity. 
He would pass along a line of guests, thus preventing the awkward 
pauses which must result from their passing before him, and like 
a skilful billiard player he would calculate ahead, preparing in 
his mind the time to be devoted to each and the exactly appropriate 
remark which would please. The joke accompanied by the 
infectious wheezing laugh ; the serious inquiry with regard to 
health ; the remembered condolence on a bereavement ; the passing 
comment on a sporting event; the hint of scandal in a close whisper, 
or the judicious reference to a political incident, each contributed 
to his well-merited reputation for royal tact. And so it was that 
even statesmen and diplomatists, as well as the smaller fry, were 
taken in. His position, of course, gave him unique opportunities 
of seeing and hearing the most eminent people both at home and 
abroad ; and each of them when they heard him quote the others 
and give utterance to observations which he had picked up, but 
were not founded on his own study or knowledge, attributed to 
him a sagacity he did not possess. It was all facade, admirably 
decorated facade, but facade with nothing behind it. Queen 
Victoria has been blamed for not allowing him to see State papers 
of importance even when he reached middle age. But she knew 
perfectly well he would not read them. He could not take the 
trouble. If amy were sent, they were either left on his desk or 


on the floor for others to read, or treated like the document 
supplied by the Foreign Office, which was handed unread to the 
German Emperor, for whose eyes it was most certainly not pre- 
all the time, and foreign 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 













Samuel Pepys: the Man in the Making 
By ARTHUR BRYANT, author of King Charles II 


“A first-class book.” The Daily Telegraph “The Final Pepys.” The Spectator 
“One of the best biographies in the English language.” Sunday Express 


456 PP. ILLUSTRATED. 10s. 6d. NET 


The Diary of Benjamin Newton, 1816-1818 


The diverse activities and impressions of people, books and events which this vivacious Yorkshire parson 
recorded in his Diary give an intimate picture of the life Jane Austen portrayed, with all its occupations, 
amusements and intrigue. Edited by C. P. Fendall and E. A. Crutchley. ILLUSTRATED. 12s. 6d. NET 


“The memory of such a man was well worth perpetuating by this printed record.” 
Times Literary Supplement 


Letters and Diaries of A. F. R. Wollaston 


Selected and edited by MARY WOLLASTON 


“There can be nothing but praise for the skill with which she has chosen her extracts so as to unfold 
several enthralling stories of adventure and a character in which the endurance of the born explorer was 
coupled with all the refinements.”” The Times ILLUSTRATED. 125. 6d. NET 


The Drama of Weather, »y sir narrer sHAW 


Sir Napier Shaw sees the sequence of events in the sky as a drama, and traces a rhythm, broken some- 
times by intrusions, in many aspects of the weather. A book by an expert for the reader who asks the 
questions “ Will it rain to-morrow ?”’ and “Why did it rain yesterday?” ILLUSTRATED. 75. 6d. NET 


*“A book which no lover of ‘the pure air and the bright heaven’ should miss.”” The Listener 


The Later Wordsworth, pty epitn c. saruo 


On the evidence of his opinions and attitude to his contemporaries, the author refuses to accept the 
specious contrast between Wordsworth’s stormy youth and the apparent tranquillity of his old age. 


“There is character as well as culture in this brilliant study.” Liverpool Post 165. NET 


Charles Darwin: Diary of the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle 


EDITED BY HIS GRAND-DAUGHTER. “A delightful record of travel, an illuminating revelation of 
Darwin’s character, and, taken with Mrs Barlow’s most competent guidance, the story of his apprentice- 
ship to his life’s work.” The Times Literary Supplement ILLUSTRATED, 21s. NET 


A Guide to the Sky NOW AT 3/6 na 


Something Beyond by A. F. WEBLING 


y E, A. JUSTRATED. 45. 6d, N . 
By %. A. BEET on 4 ad An 18th Century Gentleman by s. 


Young people, and practical people especially, The World of the New Testament byT.R. Gi! 
are told what to look at, when and how to 


Studies in Literature HI by sig A. QUILLER-Col 
look, and what they may expect to see. 


The Cambridge Miscellany and The Pocket 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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statesmen more especially could not believe that it did not indicate 
a profundity of special knowledge. -His interferences.in foreign 
affairs were sometimes embarrassing, but generally negligible ; 
and his own Ministers, watching him discourse with such ease 
and fluency with some foreign notable at the time of a crisis, were 
naturally anxious lest a gaffe, which would have to be repaired, 
might not drop from the guttural flow of seemingly impressive 
talk. He knew as much as could be picked up from casual talks 
and gossip, but nothing more. He neither exercised any control 
over foreign affairs nor indeed did he desire to. He was no more 

“ peace-maker ” than he was a “ war-maker.” All the legends 
about his influence, his interference and his diplomatic skill arose 
out of this capacity to play a part like an actor who says his lines 
well without understanding what they mean. 

M. Maurois’ renowned skill as a biographer would seem, there- 
fore, rather to be wasted on a figure which no amount of analysis 
can transform into an interesting psychological study. While the 
author adorns his tale to the utmost with picturesque touches of 
court ceremonial and visits, and spices it with as much anecdote 
as he has been able to collect, he himself appears to be aware 
that he cannot make a facade into a building. Indeed, the frontis- 
piece portrait he has inserted seems to have been chosen as a 
pictorial declaration of this fact. 

But just as the real and deep significance of the years 1901 to 
1910 was not King Edward, but what was going on while he 
reigned, so the great value of M. Maurois’ book is not his picture 
of King Edward, but the survey of “‘ His Times.” The tangled 
course of events both domestic and foreign are set out with admir- 
able clarity, and the little etchings of the various statesmen and 
diplomatists are not only skilful in themselves but help to explain 
how much politics and policies depend on the interplay of per- 
sonalities. The author’s well-known and sympathetic understand- 
ing both of English life and the British temperament enables him 
to trace the course of events as well as any Englishman could in 
the years in which the origins were being moulded by international 
diplomacy of the great catastrophe which was to shatter inter- 
national relations. The author might well have illuminated 
rather more with the brilliant touches of his pen the portrait of 
the outstanding figure of the French Ambassador. M. Paul 
Cambon will be remembered as one of the subtlest and most 
astute diplomatists whom even France, the home of high diplo- 
macy, has ever produced. “ His tact, his calm and his preciseness,” 
to which he added a pretended inability to speak English, were 
only, like his grey top-hat, an outward guise. Underneath this 
a quick, far-seeing mind was working out future moves, manipulat- 
ing the circumstances of the moment, and with almost uncanny 
penetration grasping the character and disposition of the statesman 
with whom he had to deal. Little wonder that the Foreign 
Secretary in the years before 1914 was as clay in his hands, and 
found himself tangled in a carefully woven net which Cambon 
had allowed him to declare as often as he liked was not a chain. 
With very few slips M. Maurois tells the story of these years 
fairly from the British point of view, and there can be little doubt 
that historians of the future will continue to delve into this period 
in a hope of being able to explain to posterity the particular form 
of human folly which allowed the nations to drift into an abyss. 
The apportionment of blame is in any case a fruitless task. But 
if King Edward need be introduced into the picture at all, the 
discord amounting to antipathy which existed between him and 
the Kaiser, between uncle and nephew, between tactful nescience 
and tactless omniscience, certainly acted as a barrier to the progress 
of conciliation between their two countries. But the influence 
of monarchs is easily over-estimated; and this is because an 
almost superstitious regard for high position, court atmosphere, 
pomp, circumstances and their attendant glamour is apt in a subtle 
way to turn the heads even of men who have the real power in 
their own hands. PONSONBY 
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THE LATER WORDSWORTH 


The Later Wordsworth. By Epirn BatHo. Cambridge 
University Press. 16s. 

Most critics have agreed with Matthew Arnold that though 
Wordsworth wrote verse for sixty years, “‘ within one single 
decade, 1798-1808, almost all his really first-rate work was pro- 
duced”; and they have been eager to account for this pre- 
mature decline of poetic genius. A majority of them has accepted 
in some form or other the solution offered by Shelley in his Peter 
Bell—of a poet “‘ quitting the glorious calling of discovering and 
announcing the beautiful and good to support and propagate ignor- 
ant prejudices and pernicious errors . . . a man gifted with the 
highest qualities of genius must, if he fostered such errors, be 
infected with dulness”’; some recent critics have attributed 
both the loss of his poetic power and his so-called apostasy to a 
deadening of soul, consequent upon what they conceive to have 
been his desertion of Annette Vallon, and his refusal, in his 
subsequent relations with her, to act according to the promptings 
of his better nature. And so the notion is still too widely current 
that the older Wordsworth, after a cowardly surrender of his 
youthful idealism, became a narrow, conventional Tory and 
Churchman, a dreary companion who vainly strove to conceal 
his intellectual and moral sterility in a pompous egoism, and was 
at his ease only in the centre of an adoring circle, chiefly composed 
of clergymen and old ladies, who could be relied upon not to 
contradict him. 

In her able and timely book Miss Edith Batho has collected and 
re-examined a mass of material bearing on the poet’s character and 
opinions in his later life, with a view to determining how far the 
popular conception is justified. The easiest part of her task lay 
in vindicating his character. Just as Miss Darbishire, in her 
recent edition of The Early Lives of Milton, proved that the 
repellent personality usually ascribed to Milton was the invention 
of malicious Royalists, so Miss Batho has shown that the cari- 
cature that often passes for a portrait of the older Wordsworth owes 
most ofits features to political opponents, of whom some barely 
knew him, and others, like Hazlitt, had personal reasons, not 
altogether to their eredit, for their dislike. In the light of the 
evidence she puts before us Wordsworth reassumes his truc 
character—honest and sincere, with far wider sympathies both 
literary and social than he is commonly credited with ; a devoted 
friend, whoranked among his intimates men of all shades of opinion ; 
to the end of his life a vital independent personality. ‘The old 
man who impressed Mill with the “ extensive range of his thoughts 
and the largeness and expansiveness of his feelings,’ of whom 
Carlyle said ‘‘ Never but once had I seen a stronger intellect, 
a more luminous and veracious power of insight,” may have 
ceased to be a poet, but there was no touch of intellectual dis- 
honesty or senility about him. And Miss Batho’s lucid summary 
of all the facts known of Wordsworth’s relations with Annette 
should help future critics to see that episode in its true colours 
and in its proper perspective. 

The growing conservatism of Wordsworth’s later years cannot 
be so triumphantly dismissed ; but it should at least be under- 
stood, even by those who have less sympathy with it than Miss 
Batho. His own defence is well-known: “ If I were addressing 
those who have dealt so liberally with the words renegade, apos- 
tate, etc., I should retort the charge upon them, and say, You have 
been deluded by places and persons, while I have stuck to prin- 
ciples. I abandoned France and her rulers, when they abandoned 
the struggle for liberty, gave themselves up to tyranny and en- 
deavoured to enslave the world.’ And it is, at least, unfortunate 
for the arguments of those who put down his loss of inspiration to 
his “‘ apostasy,” that he had “ abandoned France” before he 
had written any real poetry. Any time during the Napoleonic wars, 
which synchronised with his great poetic period, he would have 
voted Tory with as much conviction as in his later life. 

There was from the first a strong element of conservatism in his 
nature. That society into which he was born gave, he thought, 
the freest opportunities for the exercise of the simple virtues he 
most dearly prized, and his attraction to the French Revolution 
sprang from the belief that now at last the people of France would 
gain a like freedom. At home he saw much that fell short of his 
ideal, but even at the height of his enthusiasm for the new France 
he “recoiled from the very idea ofa revolution” for his own 


country. Only a little later he found that power in the hands of a 
people as yet incompetent to wield it had brought to France not 
liberty, but first chaos and then the despotism of Napoleon ; and 
it was the fear of a similar disaster in England that prompted 
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“He wasa most beautiful prince, the most 








magnificentest ever seen, even better than 
Prince Wales.” 
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“That night the King and Queen took 
turns for their bath, as they didn’t want to 
get cach other's dirt.” 


x + 


“His Mummy had promised him a baby 
sister very soon. He hoped that she 
wouldn't give him a donkey or a goat 
instead, as he had already got a pony and a 
dog.” 
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““You must live here always,’ said the 
King. ‘I don't think I will do that,’ said 
Absolom, ‘I don’t like the Queen's face 
much,” 

# PY % 

“The maid said, ‘Come in, then, but don’t 
stay to dinner ; I’ve got enough work to do 
with one.” 

. ° ° 

“*My wife is a woman who makes hats, 
and she takes all my money, said the chair- 
mender.” 

“Poor man, saidthe King. ‘I don’t give 
the Queen much money. She has to do 
the housework. Women are wanters— 
always wanting something.” 
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his alliance with the Tories. ‘“‘ Those,” says Mr. T. S. Eliot in 
his latest volume, ‘“‘ who speak of Wordsworth as the original Lost 
Leader should pause and consider that when a man takes politics 
and social affairs seriously the difference between revolution and re- 
action may be by the breadth of a hair ; and that Wordsworth may 
possibly have béen no renegade but a man who thought, so far as 
he thought at all, for himself.” In his opposition to the Reform 
Bill and other Liberal measures he may have been mistaken, 
though a glance at Europe to-day should make it easier for us to 
appreciate his line of thought than it was twenty years ago. But 
in the motive that prompted him there was nothing of reaction ; 
whilst on other questions he showed himself far in advance of all 
contemporary political thought. The man who, in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, could expose the slavery of the factory 
system as 
oppression, whose defence 
Rests on a hollow plea of recompense ; 


That to an Idol, falsely called ‘* the Wealth 

Of Nations,”’ sacrifice a People’s health, 

Body and mind and soul ; a thirst so keen 

Is ever urging on the vast machine 

Of sleepless Labour, ’mid whose dizzy wheels 

The Power least prized is that which thinks and feels, 


who protested against the combination of masters to keep down 
the price of labour ; who asserted that “‘I have no respect for the 
Whigs, but I have a greal deal of the Chartist in me ” ; who con- 
tended that “all persons who cannot find employment, or pro- 
cure wages sufficient to support the body in health and strength, 
are entitled to a maintenance by law,”’ can hardly be dismissed 
contemptuously as an apostate to his early faith. 

In the movement of Wordsworth’s religious thought towards a 
creed more definitely Christian there was a deeper change than 
in his politics, even if there is no actual inconsistency. Miss 
Batho seems to under-rate this change, certainly not to regret it. 
It is true enough that the poet’s innate conservatism made him 
love the Church even when its doctrine counted for little with 
him, but if its influence over his boyhood had been as potent as 
Miss Batho would have us believe there would surely be some 
indication of it in the first two books of The Prelude. And in her 
defence of his later position (which, as she rightly insists, was never 
orthodox) she slurs over the fact that, after all, his unique spiritual 
message is to be found in his earlier work, and there alone. Hence 
her apologia carries less conviction than that put forward by that 
profound Wordsworthian scholar Hale White, in his Examination 
of the Charge of Apostasy against Wordsworth (1898). Hale White 
was a Radical and no churchman, but though his sympathies 
were with the poet of Tintern Abbey he could yet do ample justice 
to the integrity of Wordsworth’s religious life. Wordsworth, he said, 
“worshipped the true God alone, from the days of the Lyrical 
Ballads to his death, and set up no shrine to Baal. His religion 
was like that of the Wanderer, 

Who, to the model of his own pure heart 

Shaped his belief, as grace divine inspired, 

And human reason dictated with awe, 
but he conformed—in his own way—to the rites of the Church of 
England. ‘That is a fact, and we must take it simply as it stands. 
If it be said that he could not have conformed if he had remained 
what he was when he wrote The Prelude, I deny the conclusion 
absolutely.” 

But, it may be asked, granting that Wordsworth was no 
renegade, that his soul was not atrophied by a cowardly surrender, 
and a remorse he could not stifle, how are we to account for his 
poetic decline ? Miss Batho is so intent on her vindication of his 
essential consistency of thought that she does not give a decisive 
answer, and the careless reader might even suppose that she did 
not recognise the decline. But by the evidence she has collected 
as to the poet’s acute eye-trouble, which made continuous and 
concentrated intellectual effort difficult and often impossible for 
him, she has at least suggested a contributory cause. Another 
cause may be found in the dissipation of his energies. In his 
great period, though his political and national interests were keen 
enough, poetry was his vocation ; as time went on public affairs 
tended more and more to distract him. He himself asserted in 
1833 that although he was known to the world only as a poet, he had 
“* given twelve hours’ thought to the condition and prospects of 
society for one to poetry.”” And on these matters he not merely 
thought ; he felt intensely. “‘ Poor father,’’ wrote his daughter in 
1831, “is so overpowered by the horrors which seem to him to 


hang over this hitherto favoured spot of earth he can neither 
think, nor write, nor talk of any other topic.” This is not the state 
of mind from which great poetry springs. But I would suggest 
-further that Wordsworth wrote little more that is of vaiue because 
the work that he was born to do was done. He had delivered 
his essential message. His genius was always intense rather than 
discursive. He could never, like Shakespeare or Chaucer, enter 
into the lives of all sorts and conditions of men; he had not the 
broad epic sweep of Milton. His poetry is all the expression of 
profound and intimate personal experience. He had produced it 
at the cost of a nervous strain which has no parallel among other 
poets, and in the process he wore out his creative energy, and was 
left prematurely old. Even when that energy was at its height 
he knew that that mysterious faculty which transmutes intense 
experience into poetic vision was not his to summon at will : 
the hiding-places of my power 
Seem open ; I approach, and then they close ; 
I see by glimpses now ; when age comes on, 
May scarcely see at ail. 


The spirit bloweth where it listeth. 

In later life he himself admitted to a loss of ‘‘ courage, in the 
sense the word bears when applied by Chaucer to the animation 
of birds in the springtime.” His creative vitality, that extra power 
by reason of which the man of thought and feeling becomes a poet, 
had ebbed and was exhausted. The later Wordsworth, whom 
Miss Batho has presented with such skill and sympathy, is a more 
attractive personality, a more consistent thinker, a greater man 
than he is ordinarily conceived; but he is only fitfully a poet. 
Miss Batho’s book is interesting throughout ; it is well-informed, 
well-written, and at times eloquent: a notable contribution to 
scholarship. E. DE SELINCOURT 
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The Gipsy and the Bear. By L. M. Borski and K. B. MILLAR. 
Longmans Green. $1.75. 

A Zoo Holiday. By GertrupE GLEESON. Burns Oates. 2s. 6d. 

Muddy Paws. By K. D. Nason. Burns Oates. 2s. 6d. 

Friends at the Zoo. By E. J. Hoskinc. Oxford University 
Press. 2s. 6d. 

Before Breakfast. By J. and R. Austin. Dent. ts. 

Katie the Caterpillar. By C. ENGLerieLD. Murray. 2s. 

Taddy Tadpole and the Pond-Folk. By O. Bowen. Nelson. 
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The Book of Baby Birds. By W. Gituespy. Nelson. §s. 

Three White Stockings. By MoyraA CHARLTON. Putnam. §s. 

Famous Animal Stories. [Edited by Ernest THompson 
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Eyes of the Wilderness. 

True Stories of Big Game and Jungles. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Wild Life Stories. 


One fairy-book and twelve animal stories ! 
every price, and for every age. 

The fairy-tales, which are translated from the Polish, are nearly 
all about animals, and perhaps need not have been differentiated 
from the rest. They have a pleasant terseness, but are naturally 
first-cousins to those we already know by heart. With the present 
rate of exchange The Gipsy and the Bear is not a cheap book. 

Most children feel a spontaneous interest in animals, and it is 
certainly ministered to by the remainder of this list. We feel 
that the best in this kind, like Mr. Driberg’s delightful story of a 
lion cub, recently published, can never be reserved for the children, 
but will be as eagerly read by any grown-up person. Perhaps 
this is a good test to keep in mind. 

On the dust-wrappers of both A Zoo Holiday and Muddy Paws 
there is a sentence by Lord Baden-Powell which is enough to 
make any self-respecting child throw the book on the fire. It runs: 
“Any youngsters who are sensible and not little gumpts will 
read this book with real enjoyment.” Proper children, as opposed 
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By MARIBEL EDWIN. 35. 6d. 


to “ youngsters who are sensible,” decide for themselves which 
books to enjoy, without regard to the approbation of scoutmasters. 
Nevertheless, the books are both good of their kind, combining 
interest with instruction, as Lord B.-P. might have said. Muddy 
Paws is a story of breeding collies for show purposes, the other 
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litle explains itself. Personally we think that Mr. Edmond 
Selous, in his Tommy Smith at the Zoo, published about ten years 
ago, did the same thing rather better. 

Friends at the Zoo is based on a series of very good photographs 
of a little girl who appears to have no fear of the animals, and is 
posed with them. These are the same photos that are sold as 
postcards in the neighbourhood of Regent’s Park. The print is 
large and the text simple, it would do for quite small children. 

Before Breakfast will be acceptable to even younger ones. 
The drawings are in outline and the text in capitals. The idea 
is that the pictures may be coloured with chalks, preferably in 
that awkward time when children are inconveniently awake and 
sitting up in their cots, whilst their elders are trying desperately 
to snatch a last delicious snooze. Hence the title. 

With so many captivating cats and delightful dogs—not to 
mention all the rest of the alphabet—already written of, it is no 
wonder that Miss Englefield has had to creep down to the cater- 
pillar for a heroine. Soon it will be the turn of some of man’s 
less pleasant parasites! The illustrations are very effective, but 
all this spate of anthropomorphism has gone wrong somewhere. 
Taddy Tadpole is another dear little creature who might be a 
polite small boy in his first kindergarten. His friends happen to 
be called “‘ Newt” and “ Stickleback,” but they’re really big 
boys and grumpy old colonels. Why should children read this 
sort of book? Animal books in which the creatures are not 
masquerading as human beings are all very well. The essence 
of the matter is that the animal who talks must retain its animal 
character, and must be as clearly conceived as a good character 
in a novel. The seal in Dr. Doolittle’s Circus behaves sealishly, 
thinks as—we imagine—a seal thinks, she is never a thinly veiled 
woman, though on a famous occasion a heavily veiled one. 
Alternatively, of course, the characters can be convincing original 
creations, neither like people or animals, such as the Mock Turtle, 
but they won’t satisfy if they are simply mediocre humans with 
animal names. 

The Book of Baby Birds gives short stories about more than 
fifty of our better-known birds, easy to read, and brightly illus- 
trated. It would be very suitable for the six to tens, though by 
the latter age the real bird-lovers will meed more exact 
information. 

Three White Stockings is a story about horses in Ireland, put 
into the mouth of one of them; a less sentimental, but also less 
interesting Black Beauty. 

The four remaining books can genuinely be classed together ; 
they are all suitable for much older children, and they are all 
realistic, if not true, stories about wild animals. I should except 
the large omnibus volume, edited by Ernest Thompson Seton, 
which is divided into myths, fables and fairy-tales, as well as 
real life stories. The latter are well distinguished by the editor 
into those in which Man, as hunter, is the hero, and those in which 
the story is written from the animal’s point of view. Like all 
omnibus books this collection seems to give amazing value for 
money. There are 116 stories, including extracts from Uncle 
Remus and Black Beauty (the latter under Fairy-tales, why ?), 
Rab and His Friends, Tarka the Otter, and other really good tales. 
One is surprised to find Balzac’s moving little love-story in a 
children’s book, and one wonders why Mr. Thompson Seton 
should have rewritten Southey, substituting the egregious 
Goldilocks for the little old woman, and why he should have 
included the “ Jabberwocky” (without Humpty Dumpty’s 
explanation either). It is sad to think of the mome raths and 
borogroves dwindling into mere animals; I suspect the editor 
of wanting to drag in Carroll’s name at all costs. Nevertheless, 
this book can be recommended as a very sound choice in Christmas 
presents, and will last even if the Christmas holidays are par- 
ticularly wet. There are no illustrations, which, considering 
the average level, is no bad thing. 

An honourable exception is Mr. Roberts’ book, which is 
charmingly illustrated in a slightly Japanese manner by Miss 
Dorothy Burroughes. The scene, as usual, is laid in the Canadian 
woods, and those who are already familiar with this author’s 
work will not be disappointed, whilst new readers will determine 
to get hold of the predecessors. The style is as direct and satis- 
fying as ever, and the stories admirable. We particularly like the 
story of a persian cat who was lost in the woods and reverted to 
the wild state, and the human beings, who are perhaps more to 
the fore than hitherto, are as convincing and well drawn as the 
animals, which is saying a good deal. 

Mrs. Gask’s book, which is a compilation from the works of 
many well-known hunters, retold for children, is decidedly 


written from the point of view of man, whilst Mrs. Edwin, who is 
the daughter of Sir Arthur Thomson, writes, like Mr. Roberts, 
from the animal’s side. By giving Wild Life Stories we save four 
shillings, and give the children less chance of growing up into one 
of the It’s-rare-let’s-shoot-it nuisances. Ivy ELstTos 


TO BE LEFT ABOUT 


Winter Holiday. By ArtHur RANSOME. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Knights at Bay. By Pump Linpsay. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 
Dick Willoughby. By C. Day Lewis. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 
King Richard’s Land. By L. A. G. Stronc. Dent. §s. 


These authors have all distinguished themselves in other fields. 
Mr. Ransome, for example, has written of worlds very different 
from that of his Swallows and Amazons. But to me, at least, he 
is the unobtrusive man to whom the children run out of the hot 
house for a breath of frosty air when uncles and aunts, cooks and 
conjurors, the whimsical, the elderly ramping and the heavily 
jocular have done their best and worst with them. There he is, 
in the winter lane, getting on with his work. He will stop and help 
you with yours if you want him to; he will talk in language you 
can understand if you ask him questions ; he knows a wonderful 
lot of the most useful things. And if you don’t want anything 
you can just hang comfortably around and watch him. You 
needn’t even bother when you are out with him. He is your 
sort. 

In Winter Holiday Mr. Ransome has done it again, though what 
it is is hardly definable, for in a sense this is nothing but a plainly 
written tale of children at play on the ice. This time the lake 
country of the Swallows and Amazons is invaded by Dick and 
Dorothea, the D.’s, who are sent to Dixon’s Farm for the last 
week of the Christmas holidays. After seeing that the D.’s are 
of the right stuff, Captain Nancy admits them to Eskimo status. 
It freezes and it snows. Will the lake, with the North Pole at 
its far end, bear before term is upon them? No; but Captain 
Nancy, resourceful to the last, develops mumps and gives the 
rest of them three quarantine weeks of skates, sledges, igloo hut 
construction, expeditions to Spitzbergen and across Greenland, 
and nefarious occupation of Captain Flint’s icebound yacht. 
Preparations are made for the dash to the Pole, but by the mis- 
carriage of a signal the D.’s set out by sailing sledge alone. A 
blizzard catches and capsizes them, and after wandering blind in 
the storm they struggle into 4 hut. It is the Pole. But they are 
stranded there, and that night the rest of the searching Eskimos, 
plus some very worried elders, go out in the storm and reach it 
also. All this happens in a solid world, which is full of the voices, 
bodies and appetites, the ardours and endurances, the plans and 
gear (particularly the gear) of ordinary children. A solid world, 
but not a dimensioned one. How far to the Pole? As far as one 
likes, according to one’s mood. Mr. Ransome’s imagination is 
as deep and secret as the waters of his lake, his prose is as strong 
and level as the ice which covered it—a beautiful surface for adven- 
turous skaters of any age. My only regret is that Captain Nancy 
and her crew must grow up (for Peter Pan is not of this world, 
there are no fairies at the bottom of this garden). However, we 
can count on three or four more Christmases in the course of 
nature. 

Winter Holiday contains no weapons, no corpses, no kings, no 
heroes, no villains, no witches and no tushery. All such are to be 
found in prime abundance in the other three books. Mr. Lindsay, 
in particular, is a rare one for a really bloody fight. Having got 
his young hero to Malta in 156s, when the hosts of Suleyman were 
massing against the Knights Hospitallers, he is so enthralled by 
the heroic defence of Cross against Crescent that he does nothing 
for fifty pages but throw his cloak of glittering prose over the 
battle :— 

Then the Turks attacked. They made for the three-sided outwork 
beyond the ditch, the ravelin; they crept forward amongst the net- 
work of fortifications that the Knights had built. They pushed 
ladders against the walis of the ravelin and struggled up on to the 
heights. The Christians charged again from the fort. Now guns 
were useless, they were too close for firing, and the Knights were 
happy—the sword was the Christian weapon, the gun was the pagan 
ene. No smoke now fell between the parties. Rickie could see 
everything unobserved in the open air. He saw a mass of men 
sprawling across the ravelin, falling in each other’s arms down its 
sides, sliding into the ditch ; a mass of men, tightly wedged, fighting 
with sword and knife and mace and axe. The scarlet cloaks of the 
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For Boys and Girls 


The Arthur Rackham 
Fairy Book 


With 8 Colour-plates and many Line 
Drawings by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

Mr. Rackham has selected the 22 stories 
himself from the most popular tales. 
The illustrations are all entirely new 
and have not been published before. 
Arthur Rackham has also illustrated 
GOBLIN MARKET, the poem by Christina 
Rossetti. 5s. net. 


All about Fish 


By W. S. Berrince, F.Z.S.  I//us- 
trated. 7s. 6d. net. 
With magnificent photographs this 
book describes every kind of denizen of 
sea and river, providing also a chapter 
on the London Zoo’s Aquarium. 
“* Entertaining and instructive.”’—E. G. 
BOULENGER (Observer). 


The Book of 
Air & Water Wonders 


By E:.tison Hawks, Editor of “ The 
Meccano Magazine.” Illus. 7s. 6d. net. 
Tells of climate, winds, storms, snows, 
rivers, waterfalls, lakes, icebergs, 
glaciers, etc. 


The Book of 


Scientific Discovery 


By Dr. D. M. Turner. Foreword by 
Prof. CHARLES SINGER. Iilus. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Shows how science has affected 
human welfare. . . . Dr. Turner 
deserves the gratitude of educationists 
for her vigorous and picturesque 
account of famous scientific discoveries 
and their significance.”’—Times Lit. 
Sup. 


The Romance of 


Motoring 


By T. C. BripGes and H. H. TictMan. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

Tells of the motor pioneers and their 

successors, of racing, exploring by car, 

great car journeys, the romance of 

petrol, amazing accidents and escapes, 
the work of the A.A., etc. 


The Book of 


Chemical Discovery 


By L. A. Cores. Iilustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
Records the achievements of great 
chemists and describes recent advances 
made in the laboratory and in industrial 
chemistry. 


Ilustrated Christmas Catalogue 
from 39 Parker St., London, W.C.2 





—— 


“‘The Book of the Year” 
WINSTON CHURCHILL'S 
Marlborough 


Vol I. 25s. met. 2nd Impression. 


“An outstanding book. It is provocative, impressive, 
inspiring. It has given Mr. Winston Churchill a new 
and solid claim upon the gratitude not only of his fellow- 
countrymen, but of all educated Europe.”—CLENNELL 
WILKINSON (London Mercury). 


The Gift for a Man 


A Modern Sinbad 


5th Impression Printing. 8s. 6d. net. 


“There have been many autobiographies of travellers 
recently. But they all pale, for variety of incident, before 
A Modern Sinbad.”—Stx JOHN Squire (London Mercury). 


Recommended also by Hugh Walpole, Compton Mackenzie, H. E. Bates, 


James Agate, Cecil Roberts, and reviewers in all the leading papers. 


The Geographical “ Best-seller’’ 
HENDRIK VAN LOON’S 


The Home of Mankind 


With 172 drawings, maps, etc., by the author. The jacket opens out into 
a coloured map of the world. 3rd Large Impression printing. 12s. 6d. net. 


“A geography of the world which in its text, pictures, or 
maps is like no other geography ever published. A joy 
from cover to cover.” —Manchester Guardian. 


A Notable Travel Book 
THOMAS BURKE’S 
The Beauty of England 


Illustrated in Photogravure. 3rd Impression. 
7s. 6d. net. Also Leather, tos. 6d. net. 


“Infused throughout with wide culture, great common 
sense and a most attractive personality.” —Sir JOHN SQUIRE 
(Sunday Times). 


The Companion to 
“The Boy through the Ages” 


DOROTHY MARGARET STUART'S 


The Girl through the Ages 


Illustrated. 2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Gives in fascinating detail the story of girl-life from 
Babylonian and Egyptian days to Virtorian times. The 
reproductions of contemporary pictures are quite delightful. 
This book goes down on my list of Christmas presents.’’— 
E. M. DeLaFieLD (Morning Post). 
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Knights folded against the long blue coats of the janissaries ; the 

white cross of St. John was battling with the curved moon of Islam. 

Over the ravelin they fought; but from Mount Schebanas from 

over the counterscarp, more Turks were pouring, hundreds of them, 

uncounted numbers. 

The rhythm of that is worth having, and Mr. Lindsay, after a 
slow start, has a fine tale to tell, in which his hero is captured by 
the janissaries, finds and rescues his father (a slave of the Turks), 
and sails back to Bristol, after the triumph of the Knights, with 
an idea that there may be room in the world for Turks as well as 
Christians, and that (unlike his creator) one can have too much of 
the ravelin-and-javelin business. 

Mr. Day Lewis’s Dick Willoughby is the son of an Elizabethan 
seaman who, having lost his parents, is lured to a sinister castle 
and nearly done to death there by a villainous cousin, who besides 
coveting his estates is the leader of a Popish plot. Dick, aided 
by the heroine, escapes, and after sailing the Spanish Main returns 
to save the Queen’s realm, dispatch his cousin, and live happily 
ever after. Scores of writers for boys must have knocked to- 
gether these properties : some of them may have been as clever 
as Mr. Lewis in the invention of ingenious details. But he has 
swallowed whole the conventions of the zoons-and-tushery school 
and has made a moving, fresh and vital thing out of shabby tinsel. 
This is not prose for boys only, and Mr. Lewis, if he had written 
nothing else, would have signed himself by this tale a poet : 

The morrow dawned fair, with a nipping south-easterly wind. 
Standing in the waist of the ship Dick watched the mole slip past 
and_the Retribution’s two smaller sister ships, the Ark and the May 
of Lyme, come nosing out of harbour behind them. It was Sunday, 
the mariners’ lucky day for starting a voyage. But the chiming bells 
of the town were soon drowned by the creak of cordage, the slatting 
of sails, the shrill whistles of the quartermasters, and the smash and 
smother as the beak at the vessel’s bows began to take the weight of 
the Channel chop. England receded. Dick’s heart leapt with the 
leaping ship: and somewhere, miles away on their starboard beam, 
Cynthia was riding the desolate woodlands alone. 

Tushery is a new line for Mr. Strong, but having decided to 
describe the condition of England at the time of the Peasants’ 
Revolt in the guise of a boy’s story, he plays the game according 
to longbow and jerkin rules with a beautiful mastery. He is 
clearly not so much interested in his two heroes, who are captured 
by the peasantry on their march to Canterbury and are carried by 
them to London and to the parleys between Wat Tyler and Richard, 
as in the clash between the suffering poor and the nobility, and 
in the contrasted states of town and countryside, princes, priests 
and serfs. Whether or not this is good history, it is beautifully 
pointed sociology, and is likely to leave the peasants’ cause vivid 
in a boy’s mind long after he has forgotten what the tale is about. 

Gift books are not like gift horses, and no one knows what a 
boy will read. But if, as is wisest, these books are left about 
where children are, they are all of them of the kind which will 
be picked up and thankfully carried away. 

BARRINGTON GATES 


DOGS 


Dashenka. By Karet Capex. Allen and Unwin. §3s. 

Just Dogs. By K. F. BarKer. Country Life. tos. 6d. 

Me and My Dogs. By Lady Kitty Vincent. Country Life. 
5s. 

Do You Want a Dog? By R. WELLDON FINN. Country 
Life. 3s. 6d. 

The Pups I Bought. By R. WELLDON FINN. Country Life. 
3s. 6d. 


““ What kinda dog is he?” says one Black Crow to another. 
** What nationality is he ? ” 

“Oh!” says the other, “‘ he’s part Sarah Bernhardt.” 

And after that strange misalliance has been successfully ex- 
plained away : 

“And what’s the other part?” 

““Oh! he’s jas’ plain dog, that’s about all.” 

If is, of course, conceivable that there are still “‘ plain dogs ”’ 
in the world, but reading these five books on dogs and their 
owners one can hardly believe it any longer. It would be inter- 


esting to offer a prize for a plain dog. There would, of course, 
be no entries, since every dog-owner in the country from the merest 
child with a fat Spaniel to the stoutest lady with a Pekingese 
would be as reluctant to confess to a plain dog as a parent to a 
plain child. 


The pedigree of one’s family no longer matters ; 


but the pedigree of one’s dogs can put one with the elect or with 
the damned. One of Mr. Chesterton’s characters somewhere 
declares: “‘ I can stand a dog so long as it isn’t spelt backwards.” 
The plain fact is that thousands of people have always spelt dog 
backwards, and the dictator who could arise and talk about the 
divine right of dogs would find himself in power in a night. 
**T tell you that not only does every dog go to heaven, but that 
under my regime every dog shall live a heaven on carth.”” There 
would be universal acclamation for such sentiments. In Europe 
the man who threw a brick at a dog would be sent to the con- 
centration camp ; in America he would be lynched. The problem 
of non-Aryan and negro dogs would doubtless present slight 
difficulties. But no doubt the old law for the under-dog would 
apply. 

In these five books there are, naturally, no under-dogs. Even 
Mr. Capek has failed to seize the chance for satire and has given 
us a well-bred little history of a well-bred little dog complete 
with beautiful photographs and typically Capek drawings. He 
has tried hard to make us believe that he is not such a fool about 
this terrier as other people would be, but there is worship and 
foolery in every drawing and every photograph and every word. 
The illustrations are the best part of the book, as they are also in 
Just Dogs, a title which has just saved itself from being a piece of 
pure heresy. Just Plain Dogs might very well have landed Mr. 
Barker into trouble with the upper dogs. Mle and My Dogs has less 
to do with dogs than with Scottish castles, Indian army officers, 
and the authoress herself, who talks a good deal about the Happy 
Hunting Grounds to which all her dogs, plainly spelt backwards, 
have gone and will go. Mr. Welldon Finn’s two books present 
an interesting case. In Do You Want a Dog? he has written 
the only sane and intelligent book of the five, a sound and candid 
book about any sort of dog, spelt dog, and every sort of fool who 
wants to own one. But in The Pups I Bought he is becoming 
facetious, school-boyish, and altogether irritating, spelling all his 
dogs backwards and proving himself as big a fool over them 
as Mr. Capek has done over his terrier. Moreover, it is a serious 
kind of foolery, very near idolatry. One longs for the dog-writer 
who can laugh at himself. But there is no doubt he is rare as the 
plain dog. H. E. Bates 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


The Life of Hans Christian Andersen. By SIGNE Toxsvic. 

Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

Signe Toksvig’s able and comprehensive life of Hans Christian 
Andersen excites in us the blended feelings of sympathy and 
exasperation with which the Danish writer’s friends and acquaint- 
ances always listened to his youthful outpourings. So naive, so 
sensitive, so tearful, so easily depressed and exalted, so vain, so 
gay, so childishly winning a nature has surely never before 
flowered in literary genius. His grandfather was a harmless 
madman ; his father the cobbler, a free thinker, was high-strung 
and ambitious ; his mother was “ self-respecting and competent.” 
And the dreamy child, with his confiding manner and gift of 
making friends easily, early found an audience at school and 
among the neighbours for his tales and recitations. Everybody 
had to listen to him, and if snubbed he was cast down and wept. 
Awkward and ungainiy though he was, people found his self- 
confidence amusing and sent for the boy to sing in their drawing- 
rooms. But nothing came of this, and when he was thirteen his 
father died and, on his mother remarrying, Hans Christian, with 
twenty-eight shillings and a letter of introduction, set out to seek 
his fortune in Copenhagen. The theatre was his aim, and, after 
many rebuffs, the new friends he made subscribed to ensure him 
food and lodging and lessons from a tutor in Latin. After three 
morc years, says his biographer, “‘ of poets, princes, sordid lodgings, 
hunger, poor clothes, cultured houses opening to him, head 
laurel-wreathed in the stars, wet feet in the mud, Hans Christian 
was leading an aimless coloured hectic life.”” When his plays and 
petitions to the theatre directors had all been refused, his 
patrons sent him to Rector Meisling’s school to study in carnest. 
Here as a boarder he suffered for years from the rector’s contempt 
and severity, and at twenty played the Joseph to Mrs. Potiphar 
Meisling, who used to lock her sleeping spouse into his bedroom. 
Before a fateful examination, he confides to his diary, possessed, 
as his biographer tells us, by his two demons, one of fear and one 
of ambition. ‘“‘ Oh, God, are you really there? Yes, still! Oh, 
why did I come so far, rise so high, unnoticed no longer, and now 
I must sink? Madness devour my brain that I may forget! Big 
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G. J. RENIER 
A Sevcr-PorTRAIT 
Extra quarto, ros. 6d. 
“ Mr. Renier has made, in perfect English 
prose, a marvellous self-portrait, and he 
has given a picture of the soul of this 
country such as has never been drawn 
before.” Sir John Squire in the Sunday Times. 
“Mr. Renier means what he says, and 
what is more, proves it not only by the 
manner of his book—a series of miniature 
essays, some meditative, some conver- 
sational, some of the most objective 
literary quality—but by its matter, which 
is unusual in an autobiography.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 


T Ary. T . wy 
JONATHAN SWIF'! 
W. D. TAYLOR 
10s. 6d. 

“A brisk and scholarly picture.” 
Shane Leslie in thé Sunday Times. 
** Mr. Taylor’s discussion of Swift’s works 
is both acute and scholarly criticism and 


direct stimulus to appreciation.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


An trresistible novel 


MR. THOMPSON IN 
THE ATTIC 
ANNA GORDON KEOWN 
second impression) 


7s. 6d. 


“Tt is one long delight, but how else to 
describe it I hardly know ...one of the 
most lovable creatures to be found in present 
day fiction.’ 

Ralph Straus in the Sunday Times. 


PETER DAVIES LTD. 


ETHEL SMYTH 
D.B.E., Mus.Doc. 
8s. 6d. 
* Whether she is putting an idea, telling 
a story, or drawing a portrait, she always 
does it with supreme directness, shar- 
pened by a strong native humour. . . 
one reads her with unfailing delight. 
... In 1910 the author first met Mrs. 
Pankhurst . . . it is amemorable portrait.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 
“ It leaves the reader with an impression 
of a brilliant woman of great charm, 
still more enthusiasm, and an utterly 
transparent sincerity.” 
T. F. Lindsay in the News-Chronicle. 
Y cae T 
CHARLES DICKENS 
STEPHEN LEACOCK 
1os. 6d. 
“ Mr. Leacock obviously knows his Dickens 
—man and master novelist. I have never 
read a more honest or more stimulating 
summary of either.” 
Roger Pippett in the D. Herald. 
The ideal gift-book 
NAVAL BALLADS 
b T Y ’ Y x oT my 
AND SEA SONGS 
Selected and illustrated by 
CECIL LAWSON 
Quarto, 12s. 6d. 
“The Ballads are vigorous and re- 
freshing, and Mr. Cecil Lawson’s 
coloured drawings are delightful, and 
incidentally, accurate.” The Observer. 
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Already Published 





THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE JOHN BUCHAN 
TRAFALGAR - - “ A. F. FREMANTLE 
THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE - VISCOUNT ERLEIGH 
THE SPANISH MARRIAGE HELEN SIMPSON 








THE SPANISH ARMADA 
LORNA REA 


5S. 


Fully Ulustrated 


“Mrs. Rea makes a very brave picture, full of 
life and vigour.” Times Literary Supplement. 
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*“‘“GREAT OCCASIONS” 
THE OUTBREAK OF WAR, 1914 
E. F. BENSON 
5S. 
Fully Illustrated 
** Mr. Benson has blended history and per- 
sonal reminiscence into a valuable and 
fascinating book.’ Eric Gillett, Sunday Express. 
P r = =] 
THE EPIC OF CAPTAIN SCOTT 
MARTIN LINDSAY 
5S. 
Fully Illustrated 
*T feel that your book will be a classic of its 
kind and a tremendous inspiration to all who 
read it, especially the younger generation 
. . . I wish it to get into the hands of 
every boy.’ . 
Extract from a letter to the author from H. G. Ponting, 
author of “The Great White South.” 
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“ Each separate volume is admirably produced, sensibly bound and illustrated, and 
available for the very moderate price of five shillings. As a publishing venture this 
series deserves unstinted praise. I urge all those who are as yel unacquainted with it io 
lose no time in repairing their omission. The Peter Davies Series should become a 
popular habit.” Harold Nicolson in the New Statesman and Nation. 


JULIUS CASAR - ‘ eae John Buchan 
VOLTAIRE - - - - André Maurois 
MARLBOROUGH - - - Hon. Sir J. Fortescue 
MOZART - - - - - Sacheverell Sitwell 
AKBAR - - . - - Laurence Binyon 
LENIN - - - - - James Maxton 
ST. PAUL - - - - - Wilfred Knox 


LEONARDO DA VINCI Clifford Bax 
QUEEN ELIZABETH Mona Wilson 
RUSKIN” - - - - - David Larg 
THE KING OF ROME R. McNair Wilson 
WILLIAM OF ORANGE G. J. Renier 


SOCRATES - - - - Prof. A. E. Taylor 
PRINCE CHARLIE . - Compton Mackenzie 
MACAULAY - - ~ - Arthur Bryant 
GIBBON - - - - - G. M. Young 
WESLEY~ - - - - - James Laver 
MARK TWAIN~ - - - - Stephen Leacock 
ST. AUGUSTINE - - - - Rebecca West 
CECIL RHODES - - - - William Plomer 
CASANOVA - - . - Bonamy Dobrée 
OSCAR WILDE - - - . G. J. Renier 


RICHARD C@UR DE LION 
MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 


Clennell Wilkinson 
Eric Linklater 
Hilaire Belloc 





HARUN AL RASHID - - H. St. John Philby 
QUEEN VICTORIA - - - Mona Wilson 
SARAH BERNHARDT - - - Maurice Baring 
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words, fool! To see my comrades rise while I fall. To tear me 
from cultured society. God, no, that is too hard.”” But he passed 
the examination, and at twenty-four, after a further crop of 
falsely romantic, mildly sentimental plays and poems, he found 
“* something real in himself,” published A Walking Trip, and wrote 
a vaudeville parodying his former efforts, which was acted and 
was received with a whirlwind of applause. Eight years followed 
of literary-ups and downs, of foreign travel to Germany, France 
and Italy, with many doors opening to the young poet. Also he 
experienced two abortive love affairs. In 1835; “he had tossed 
off a simple little pamphlet containing four fairy-tales for children,”’ 
which he referred to as “‘ those trifles,”’ tales which Orsted declared 
* would make him immortal,” and which two reviewers con- 
demned as “entirely unsuitable for children; for so far from 
improving their minds, they might be said to be positively harmful,” 
“as children ought to be given something above them, something 
they would have to strive to understand.” But others praised 
these tales.for children, told, as Signe Toksvig says, “‘ in a language 
new to literature, the spoken language, brief, graphic, not afraid 
of emphatic repetition, but never talking down to children and 
never sugaring for them. It was honey, not treacle.” But Ander- 
sen wrote the fairy-tales by the way, while putting all his hopes, am- 
bitions and energy into his romantic noble tragedies, The Mulatto 
and The Moorish Maid; and into his novels, The Improvisator 
and Only qa. Fiddler, which was acclaimed heartily in Sweden 
and was received “‘ with almost tearful admiration ”’ in Germany. 
And in May, 1838, the Danish King granted him a pension of 
£40 a year! With the sweeping success of The Mulatto, a royal 
summons, invitations from aristocratic quarters, and an ovation 
for The Master from the Swedish students of Lund, Hans 
Christiam’s. cup seemed full, but ‘“‘ now I must climb higher,” 
the poet confided to a lady friend; and his biographer adds 
cleverly, ““ he needed approval as an oyster needs a shell.” 

The story of the last half of Andersen’s life—he died on 
August 4th, 1875—in his insatiable thirst for and joy in his fame, 
and in his world-wide popularity, is in itself a fairy-tale. His 
epitaph should be “ child-child,”’ which words Jenny Lind 
murmured*to him when he was describing to her in 1845 the 
“ appreciations, presents and decorations and dinners” he was 
receiving from the German royalties. Very soon he added Holland 
and England to his list of conquests. Everywhere “he was 
absolutely, indubitably, completely famous.” But in spite of 
Humboldt’s and Dickens’ and Dumas’ testimonies, some Danish 
critics still said sharp things. It was unendurable, and an Icelandic 
writer, who had rooms next to Andersen’s in a Copenhagen hotel, 
tells how “hearing a peculiar noise from his neighbour’s rooms, 
he went in and found Andersen on the floor, sobbing and crying 
as though his heart would break. Why? Because of a newspaper 
criticism.” However, a few years later, Andersen could no longer 
do wrong. His stories—and every year he put forth new stories— 
** met with unfailing, almost monotonous enthusiasm : the critics, 
if anything, applauded too easily!” And on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his arrival in Copenhagen “ gifts and royal graciousness 
were showered upon him and two hundred and forty-four 
notabilities attended the banquet in his honour.” No moral is 
to be drawn from this terrifying record of a writer’s popularity. 
Signe Toksvig, in the admirable Life from which we have 
culled these few blossoms, provides ample material for reflection 
for all who-wish to follow, themselves, after Andersen and tread 
the path of literary glory. And rightly her well-balanced, impartial 
biography ends with a reference to the Hans Christian Andersen 
Museum at Odense, his birthplace, “ where the visitor will be 
impressed by the many editions of his fairy-tales in nearly ail 
European and Oriental languages—not forgetting Eskimo.” 
Along with his biographer we should like to see a Soviet edition, 
unexpurgated, added to the list. Genius is genius, howsoever 
popular it be. 


MORE LEWIS CARROLL 


A Selection from the Letters of Lewis Carroll to his 
Child-friends. Edited by Evetyn Harcu. Published by 
Macmillan, 8s. 6d. 

“ They are three-quarters of my life,’ Lewis Carroll is reported 
to have said when the conversation turned on children. Yet it 
must frankly be admitted that on the whole these letters which 
Evelyn Hatch has- most carefully edited are disappointing. For 


one thing, to quote the Dormouse, the subjects and correspondents 
“ much of a Muchness.” 


are too The majority are written to the 








daughters of friends in Oxford—it is noteworthy that only one 
letter to a little boy has been obtained—or to little girls with whom 
he made friends on the beach or in a railway carriage. In the 
circumstances of meeting would appear his brilliant and unerring 
comprehension of a child’s point of view, as when he offered to 
the child who had fallen into a pool a piece of blotting paper, 
“to blot yourself up.” The ensuing correspondence, however, 
narrows itself to invitations for a theatre, a walk or a féte-d-téte 
tea; the explanation of a cipher, a puzzle, an acrostic ; possibly 
an interchange of photographs, or arrangements for the child to 
come to Christ Church and be taken there: “‘ If [the children] 
have such things as flannel nightgowns, that makes as pretty a 
dress as you could desire,” he explains to a parent. A number 
of the pictures which he took are here reproduced, and show~his 
fondness for a “‘ pretty,’ often a sentimentalised treatment; as he 
dressed the children as beggars or in the beach dress in which 
he had first seen them. 

He valued the society of children partly because he found there 
the surest form of mental recreation. That mood of repase in 
which he wove for them the fascinations of Wonderland ‘only 
rarely dictated a letter, but there is constant teasing to delight the 
original recipient. And once or twice he gave his fancy freer 
rein : the adventures of the three cats who “ looked so disagreeable 
that I knocked them all down as flat as pancakes ”’ make absorbing 
reading, and so does the tale of the 1,000 gloves, the 250 kittens 
and little girls. There are, too, whimsical glimpses, as the refer- 
ence to Mr. Gladstone: ‘‘ That master mind, which deals*so 
grandly with subjects gigantic and trivial (like an elephant doing 
crochet, let us say). 

It is pleasing to find strong reminiscences of passages in the 
Alice books. The discussion of the advantages of people. who 
don’t exist over those that do summons up again the Red King’s 
dream ; his promise to bring to the theatre “a little hay for you 
to munch if you feel faint,” recalls the White King and the 
unhappy messenger, Haigha. 

Lewis Carroll himself—to leave Charles Dodgson out of account 
—was made up of two people. There was the serious nonsense- 
writer whom we have been quoting, and the gentle, serious- 
minded author of Alice’s sister’s dream, of the Easter letter to 
children and of much of Sylvie and Bruno. Two brief 
passages in these letters bring one into valued contact with the 
latter. ‘‘ My life is so strangely free from all trials and troubles, 
that I cannot doubt my own happiness is one of the ‘ talents’ 
entrusted to me to ‘occupy’ with . . . by doing something to 
make other lives happy,” he writes, and again, when he answers 
a letter from some unknown American children, he will hardly 
admit that his children’s books are his “‘ own doing. I just feel 
myself a trustee, that is all.” It is not wonderful that all the 
children he knew loved him; and if his letters to them prove 
disappointing, is it not largely because they are judged by the 
supreme standard of Alice ? E. B. STuRGIS 


“< 


BRIGHTER SCIENCE 


100,000 Whys—A Trip Around the Room. By M. ILIn. 
Translated by BEATRICE KINKEAD. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 
Romping Through Physics. By Orro Gai. Drawings by 

HERMANN BLANK. Routledge. 4s. 6d. 


The Book of Chemical Discovery. By Lronarp A. CoLss, 
B.Sc. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

The Book of Air and Water Wonders. By ELLISON Hawks, 
F.R.A.S. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

The Romance of Motoring. By T. C. Brinces and H. H. 
TmLTMAN. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

The Book of Scientific Discovery. By Dr. D. M. Turner. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

You may, of course, be content to turn the knobs and leave it 
at that. But if you cannot accept the service of the beautiful 
gadgets of the modern world in a comfortable ignorance, it becomes 


increasingly hard to keep up with a knowledge of what they are 
and how they work. Children, at least in secondary schools, are 
supposed to learn what happens when you turn a knob, but 
examinations are examinations, and at this time of the year, when 
they are slamming the laboratory doors behind them, there usually 
appears in the book market an annual movement towards brighter 
physics, brighter chemistry, brighter engineering, under banners 
advertising the marvellous.and.the wonderful. Here are some of 
the newest dodges fer getting children and others to think about 
the things they use. 
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1c0,0co Whys is a most intelligent and amusing little book, 
which may suffer from a misleading title. It is just the opposite 
of a-tabloid encyclopaedia, and although its title is taken from 
Kipling’s jingle, “‘ Five thousand wheres, seven thousand hows, 
a hundred thousand whys,” it has much more to do with the 
Five Year Plan than with Kipling or Kipling’s England. It is an 
excellent idea to get a child interested in what is going on in the 
living room before worrying him with power stations or. scientific 
farming, and Mr. Ilin, accompanied by Mr. Lapshin as black and 


white artist, takes the Russian child on a trip round the room, 
‘explaining what is going on at the water tap, the stove, the cup- 
‘board, the kitchen shelf, the china cupboard, and the wardrobe. 
| However unwilling some may be to admit it, heat and cold, bread 
,and water, crocks ‘and pans, coal and clothes perform much the 


same duties in Russia as in England. But Mr. Ilin’s method of 
getting at the reality of these things is modern Russian in the 
openness of its "eyes and the directness of its movement. This is 
a Marxist product, designed for universal consumption. 

Physics nowadays is no joke, but it is no bad way of accustoming 
oneself to a difficulty to make a wild and hilarious game of it. 
You may possibly start a boy on a meteorological carcer by acquaint- 
ing him with the tribulations of egg boilers on the summit of 
Everest, or make a physicist of him by showing him what astonish- 
ing adventures he would have if he fell:down a tunnel bored 
through a diameter of the earth. And if this is too much to 
expect you will help him to think clearly by keeping him violently 
zmused. Mr. Gail, aided and abetted by Mr. Blank, whose pictures 
are shockingly amusing, has done this in Romping Through Physics. 
This engaging pair end their exposition of the trickiness of centri- 


‘fugal force by saying and drawing what would happen if the earth 


began to rotate at sixteen times its present specd. There are, it 
seems, worse possibilities than the next war. 

Chemistry, likewise, is not to be trifled with, when one reflects 
how few manufactured articles there now are in whose preparation 
the chemist has not had a hand. Nor does Mr. Coles in The 
Book of Chemical Discovery trifle with it. This is a serious, solid, 
and competent history of chemical ideas and processes. To write 
such a book is like driving a bus from a sparsely populated district 


,into a humming city. At first, with only a few alchemists and 


phlogiston-theorists to take on board, it is plain going, but in the 
later stages, when not only accredited chemists, but physicists, 
engineers and biologists are waving their umbrellas at the bus, 
there is much strap hanging and little speed. It is much to Mr. 
Coles’ credit that he conducts a journey which is full of interest 
and gets to its crowded end. He is as careful to describe what 
the alchemist hoped, but did not get, from a lump of lead as to 
indicate what is now being got from a lump of coal. The specialist 
research worker and the schoolboy working through his examina- 
tion syllabus are creatures liable to suffer from unreality. This 
book will remind the one and teach the other how close they are 
to the clanging street outside. 

** Wonders ”’ is a suspect word in a title, but it has not driven 
science out of Mr. Ellison Hawks’ book. As he explains in his 
preface, he intended to write a description of the waters of the 
earth, and then found that one cannot write of water without 
writing of air, a remark which of itself marks a scientific attitude. 
So we get a popular account of meteorology, followed by chapters 
on snow and ice, glaciers, rivers and lakes. Presumably, Mr. 
Hawks did not have room for seas. He is a good hand at this class 
of writing, in which the odd and the picturesque are sugar to the 
pill of scientific information. Mr. Hawks’ sugar is enriched by a 
remarkably good collection of photographs, and the information 
which it disguises is well digested, well arranged and well written. 

In The Romance of Motoring, on the other hand, the authors 
have cheerfully dropped science and gone in for the high flavours 
of a hectic human interest. There is little here about what a 
motor car is made of or how it works, and a lot about motor 
fortunes, motor magnates, motor bandits, motor accidents, and 
high speed and dirt-track racing. Industry is represented by a 
day at the Morris Works, sociology by a sketch of the Automobile 
Association, and the whole is a competent piece of popular 
journalism. 

What is Dr. Turner’s book doing in this list? Whatever the 
circumstances of its production, The Book of Scientific Discovery 
is a serious, intelligent essay in the extraordinarily difficult task of 
giving a clear,;-historical account of the growth of scientific ideas 
and technique from Aristotle to Finstein. As Dr. Charles Singer 
says in his foreword : 

Scientific knowledge is, in fact, like any other knowledge, grounded 
in tradition. The working man of science occupies himself with the 


knewledge that is handed down to him by his predecessors as surely 
as the lawyer or the theologian. And if the body of scientific know- 
ledge changes and develops more rapidly than the legal or the religious 
codes, that is but an added reason for learning something of the 
conditions of its change and development. This can only be done 
through history. Science is an organic product. Like all forms and 
results of living activity, its true nature can be discerned only when 
its evolutionary history is known. The outs and the present are 
indissolubly one. 
All that can be said here is that Dr. Turner establishes that 
thesis by a demonstration which, considering the difficulties of 
selection and the self-imposed simplicity of her narrative method, 
is a considerable achievement. If her book had been published 
at another season it would have received, as it deserves, a more 
extended welcome. It should be bought, not because it is Christmas 
time, but because it gives any young scientific student a beautifully 
clear indication of his bearings in the tradition of his work. Here 
is no question of “ brighter science.” This book illuminates it. 


FOR ALL- KINDS OF 
GODMOTHER 


The Robbers’ Cave. 
by FRANK ROGERS. 


By AGNES BLUNDELL. With illustrations 

Burns and Oates. 35s. 6d. 

The Long Journey. By Laurence HousMAN and C. H. K. 
Marten. With illustrations and drawings from many 
sources and three pictures in colour by H. R. MILL AR. 
Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 

Bibi. By Karin Micnaeis. Translated by Rose FyLFMan. 
With illustrations by Hepwic COoLLin. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

Seek There. By ELranor Heme and NANcE Paut. With 
illustrations by FRANK WALLACE. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
7s. 6d. 

The Lost Princess. By HAMPpEN GorDON. 
by Grorce S. Dixon. Murray. §s. 
Tell Them Again Tales. By Marcaret Baker. With illus- 
trations by Mary Baker. University of London Press. 

2s. 6d. 

The Meldrum Story Book. 
MetpruM. Blackwell. §s. 

Tales from the Norse. By Sir GeorGe DaSeENT. 
trations by HELEN Munro. Nelson. 3s. 6d. 

Fairies and Enchanters. By AMapet WILLIAMS ELLIs. With 


With illustrations 


Illustrated and told by Roy 


With illus- 


illustrations by WiLMA Hickson. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 
Doctor Dolittle’s Return. By HuGu Lorrinc. With illus- 
trations by the author. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Long ago, I met a small boy who was asked by one of his clders 
of the Paul-Pry-Meddlesome-Matty type: “‘ What are you going 
to be when you’re grown-up?” He thought for a minute, then 


answered with all the seriousness of a five-year-old, “‘A god- 
mother in kid gloves.” 
He became a schoolmaster and his parents said: “ That's 


what he always wanted to be.” 

Since then I have divided godmothers into three groups, the 
at-your-baptism, the fairy, and the kind in kid gleves. Bounty 
is, of course, their common characteristic, for one cannot imagine 
a godmother, gloved, ungloved or fairy-fingered, who brings no 
gifts. 

In her heart, the kid-gloved godmother would like to spoil 
you, but she carries her reputation as well as her gift in her hands, 
and if she brings you sugar conccals in it the tiniest of pills. 

There is a nobility about the open-handed at-your-baptism, 
for they not only bear the burden of your sins but carelessly add 
to their own by spoiling you on such suitable occasions as Christ- 
mas and birthday. But the fairy’s the thing. She has the pleasant 
habit of appearing unexpectedly at odd moments, and no one in 
the world can prevent her hands from picking and stealing joys 
for you on all sorts of suitable and unsuitable occasions. If you 
are old-fashioned, she was undoubtedly at your christening party 
endowing you with all the best gifts (and one is delight in books). 
If you are a modern, and were named in a hole-in-corner “‘ Let’s 
call him Timothy ” conversation, she probably slipped through 
the keyhole and put you fairy-wise before your parents had a 
chance of trying out Montessori or of consulting Freud because 
you laughed at a butterfly. 

This Christmas, publishers have not forgotten the godmothers, 
and there is a choice of gifts for each one. The kid-gloved will 
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Immediately available at any good Bookshop 


J. B. Priestley’s Christmas Gift Book 


ALBERT GOES THROUGH 


An amusing fantasy in which a movie-fan finds his dreams 
nearly come true. Illustrated by Edmund Blampied, 5s., also 
his new novel WONDER HERO, 7s. 6d. 


John Galsworthy’s 
EX LIBRIS 


is a selection of passages from his works, chosen by Mr. and 
Mrs. Galsworthy and beautifully decorated by R. H. Sauter. 
In paper, 2s. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. In his last novel OVER THE RIVER 


" the old flame burned up brighter than for many a year past." 


John Masefield’s = 
THE BIRD OF DAWNING 


The “greatest adventure story of our time,’ would be a 
magnificent present for anybody. 7s. 6d., and THE 
CONWAY, 10s. 6d. THE COLLECTED POEMS are now 
published in an enlarged edition bound in cloth 10s. 6d., or 
in leather, 15s. 


Mary of Nazareth 
MARY BORDEN 


The story of the Gospel from the viewpoint of the Mother of Jesus is 
; 


peculiarly suitable for Christmas. 3rd impression. 7s. 6d. 


Time Remembered 
LADY HORNER’S MEMOIRS 


" Ideal autobiography. ... Here, indeed, the old days and the new meet 


in perfect harmony : and the old fire is handed on undimmed by time o1 


tears."'"—Arthur Waugh in " Time and Tide." 15s. 


La Fontaine's Fables 
EDWARD MARSH’S translation 


lustrations by STEPHEN GOODEN. A beautiful gift book. 10s. 6d. 


Portrait of a Dictator 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


An exciting biography of a tyrant. Now in its 2nd impression. 








The Best of the 
RECENT FICTION 





SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Ah King 


G. B. STERN 
The Augs 


NORAH HOULT 
Youth Can’t Be Served 


H. M. TOMLINSON 
The Snows of Helicon 


J. B. MORTON 


Hag’s Harvest 


BARBARA WILSON 
Relight the Lamp 


LORD DUNSANY 
The Curse of the 
Wise Woman 


J. D. BERESFORD 


The Camberwell Miracle 
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find that The Long Journey, by Laurence Housman and C. H. K. 
Marten, will enhance their reputation in the eyes of parent and of 
god-child. It is a pageant of the past, beginning with the building 
of the Pyramids and ending with the unveiling of the Christ of the 
Andes. It contains poems, plays, and illustrations, but it is a 
pity that the latter are sometimes blurred and that the writing of 
some of the stories is rather austere. These are, however, minor 
points, and godmothers would do well to look at this book, for it 
is a record of human growth which will help a child to discover 
that his own country has not made itself without the help of other 
countries. 

Agnes Blundell gives us history mixed with fiction in The 
Robbers’ Cave, a tale for the ten-year-old, about two children who 
lived during the Wars of the Roses. Bibi, delightfully translated 
by Rose Fyleman from the Danish of Karin Michaelis, also gives 
more sugar than pill. The eight- to eleven-year-olds will enjoy 
the adventures of this little Danish girl who was lucky enough to 
have a free pass on the railways because her father was a station- 
master. It is a charming book, but it must be read aloud to the 
eight-year-olds, unless they read easily, as the print is not large and 
the pages number two hundred and seventy-six. Hedwig Collin’s 
pictures are just right. 

For those who like treasure-hunts there are Seek There, by 
Eleanor Helme and Nance Paul, a tale of the Scottish Highlands 
in which two children restore the family fortunes, and Gordon 
Hampden’s Lost Princess, in which our old friends Paradoc, the 
Gnome, and Bosh, the very practical human boy, combine with 
Pank, the Pixy, Roxy the bird, who once laid an egg in a pram, 
and Binty the rabbit to outwit the Black Duke. An eleven-year- 
old read them both for me and described them as “ lovely books, 
ever so exciting,” but even younger children will enjoy them. 

If they have god-children under nine, most godmothers will be 
satisfied with the Bakers’ Tell Them Again Tales, for here are jolly 
tales, fairy tales, tales with little morals, daintily illustrated, and 
all for half a crown. Another attractive story-book for rather 
older children contains seven stories told and illustrated by Roy 
Meldrum. It makes a strong appeal to the imagination and is 
the sort .of book that a fairy godmother might put under one’s 
pillow at any odd minute. 











THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
ANTHOLOGY YET PUBLISHED 
—and oniy 5/- 


THE ALBATROSS 
BOOK OF LIVING VERSE 


‘“‘ The best English anthology | have ever seen.’’ 
—SIR EDWARD DENISON ROSS 
‘An excellent selection, excellently arranged.’’ 


—GEORGE SAMPSON 


‘‘Really excellent: covers far than 


any other collections | know. 
—HENRY W. NEVINSON 


‘‘} am glad to find in it so many old friends and such 
a good representation of American verse.’’ 


—SIR MICHAEL SADLER 


‘‘For its wide scope and 
exceptionally cheap.’’ 


—H. J. MASSINGHAM 
** Very.much needed, and | hope it will be successful.’’ 


—BONAMY DOBREE 
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packed material it is 














COLLINS 


But the pick of the bunch are Nelson’s edition of Sir Georg: 
Dasent’s Tales from the Norse, a marvellous three and sixpenny- 
worth with pleasant pictures by Helen Munro, and Amabe! 
Williams Ellis’s Fairies and Enchanters, a new book of old English 
fairy tales with cighty of the right sort of illustrations by Wilma 
Hickson.. The fairy godmother will choose here: She knows 
that her gifts are everlasting, for with her tangible present she 
brings a memory of long-lost loveliness, vision which can see what 
is and yet is not ; humour which has tears as well as laughter ; and a 
feeling for the past which lays no burden on the future. *Tales 
from the Norse and Fairies and Enchanters are as ageless and as 
everlasting as the fairy godmothers themselves, for even if the 
books be destroyed or the pages made unreadable by too frequent 
handling, something of their whimsicality and of their joy remains 
for ever. 

And so it is with Hugh Lofting. With Dr. Dolittle’s Return he 
has something for every kind of godmother. Does yours wear 
kid gloves? Then she cannot resist the moral appeal of the 
dector’s story chronicled by the faithful Stubbins. Is she an 
at-your-baptism ? Then she will pander to the taste of every 
godchild, for Dab-Dab and Gub-Gub and Too-Too and Polynesia 
are with us again. Is she a fairy ? Then she will not hesitate, for 
Matthew, the Cat’s Meat man, says: “ You know, Tommy, me— 
I never seemed to ’ave time to bother about settin’ the world to 
rights. The world was always tryin’ to set me to rights—if you 
know what I mean.” And that has been the feeling of every 
fairy godmother since the world began. People may try to put 
her in her place, but, like Dr. Dolittle, she belongs everywhere 
and to everyone. “ Everlastin’ life . . . d’yer think the doctor 
will ever find it, Tommy?” Ask the fairy godmother. Sh: 
knows. Even the kid-glove kind talk of a children’s classic. 

RHODA POWER 


“BARE IMAGINATION OF A 
FEAST” 


Gourmet’s Book of Food and Drink. Illustrations by Henny 
Lane. 7s. 6d. 


More Good Food. By Amsrosrt HeatH. Decorated by Epwarp 
BAWDEN. Faber. 6s. 


Cookery books are to the epicure what book catalogues are to 
the bibliophile. There is as much pleasure in reading about 
a dish as in eating it, indeed often more. 

Now books about food can be divided into two categories, the 
practical and the discursive. The Gourmet’s Book of Food and 
Drink belongs to the latter and more attractive class. Aftet all, 
if we have any interest in cookery, we probably know how. to 
roast, fry, boil and stew, and as for recipes, there is already an en- 
cyclopaedic literature in existence. It is strange, by the way, that 
England, which probably has the worst practical cooks in the world, 
should have produced some of the most charming literature 
on the subject of cookery. The anonymous author of the present 
work is a direct successor to Dr. Kitchiner, author of the Cook’s 
Oracle, and Walker, the London magistrate, who wrote The’ Art 
of Dining. He writes from a strictly personal standpoint, with a 
strong, but not unreasoned, prejudice in favour of English methods. 
There must be many persons who have imagined but never tasted 
the glories of English food. In the restaurant and inn they are 
unknown, and in private houses, to say the least, rare. This book 
will help those who want to “ eat British.” 

The author is most persuasive on the subject of that usually 
dreary meal, breakfast. ‘ Nothing shall alter my very definite 
persuasion that fresh food, and nothing but the very best of fresh 
fvod, simple though it be, should appear upon the breakfast 
table.” His list of breakfast dishes will bring fresh hope to those 
whom a life-time of badly cooked bacon and eggs have reduced 
to despair. Who would not rise from his bed to eat Grandfather’s 
Bloaters, cooked thus: “ Put two fine bloaters into a soup-plate, 
pour over them enough whiskey to cover them, set it alight, and 
let it burn itself out. The bloaters will then be donc, and done 


exquisitely.”’ This is obviously an extravagant and bizarre dish, but 

it must not be inferred that the author is a gastronomic eccentric. 

So many foolish cookery books have been published recently 

in England, written by people who seem to think that the whole 

art is to astonish the palate by the association of the most disparate 

ingredients, that it is a pleasure to read one which advocates 
| tradition and simplicity. 
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On every gastronomic topic this author is sound. He demolishes 
the ridiculous legend that it takes a Frenchwoman to make a 
good omelette. He fulminates against “ malt ” vinegar ; advocates 
the old-fashioned steel knife for eating a grill; gives an excellent 
recipe for making cassoulet, which he ate with the postman and 
stationmaster at a little French estaminet. He likes “‘ vulgar” 
dishes, and gives a chapter to them; explains how to cook tripe 
and onions, and praises the much neglected eel, though it is to be 
regretted that he gives rather a garbled version of the classic 
“* matelote.”’ 

There are many unusual and amusing features, such as the 
complete bill of fare of the Mauretania, a wonderful menu, that 
would almost reconcile one to crossing the Atlantic. Drinkers 
are not neglected. He gives hundreds of recipes for cups and 
punches, for those who like them, and if one feels “ morning- 
afterish,”” Chapter XII contains a varied selection of pick-me-ups, 
including Nathaniel Gubbins’ delightful prescription; anchovy 
toast eaten in bed, followed by an hour’s nap, and then a Surgeon- 
Major, i.e., a couple of eggs beaten up in a large tumbler with 
champagne. 

There are extracts from old cookery books and MSS., but many 
readers will wish the author had not included a particularly 
horrible ancient recipe for cooking a “‘ goose, duck, or some such 
lively creature ”’ alive. 

The authc r states that this is but a selection from his note-books. 
We hope he will be encouraged to give us a further sifting. 

Socialists, Communists and Tories, who happen also to be 
interested in food, all buy the Manchester Guardian on Thursday 
for the sake of Mr. Heath’s articles. It is a proof of his erudition 
and good taste that he is able week by week throughout the year to 
bring forward fresh recipes for dishes that are worth eating. All 
are easy to carry out for anyone who knows the rudiments of 
cooking and has a sense of taste. The present volume is arranged 
in accordance with the calendar, the author properly believing 
that food which is in season is best. Mr. Heath is as Gallic in his 
tastes as the author of the volume noticed above is English, but 
besides French recipes there are some interesting Italian and 
Levantine ones. I am sorry that in his list of fresh-water fish 
he never mentions the pike, and seems to have joined that con- 
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| like, the sound of them faint and shrill as a harp-string.” 


| tions of Bible stories, both in their lack of literary taste, and the 


| eight, has the good idea of telling the healing of the blind man 


| with a deplorable lapse, we are told that “‘ Some nasty people . . . 
| tried to make trouble. 


| ritual of the Navahos find more natural place, since the book 
| deals with the gradual growth in knowledge and power of Na Nai, 
| the little boy who cannot walk. 


| is the one whose fullness of background will make it most valuable 


| of the whole—‘ with sleeves to the wrists.” 


| the description of the world during and after the Flood, which, 
| like this perfectly imagined description of the plague of gnats, 
| will delight the sensitive reader of any age : “‘ They rose, droning, 


spiracy about which George Moore complained, to exclude thg 
shad, grey mullet and salmon bass from our tables. The excursyj 
on the method.of cooking known as the sauté is a perfect examplq 
of how to explain a little understood but simple operation in suc! 
a way that no one can make a mistake. The cover of this book jg 
washable, so that one can safely leave it about on the kitchen 
table, and there are some charming woodcut decorations by 
Edward Bawden. J. I. Davis 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND 
OTHERS 


Stories from the Bible. By Water pe LA Mare. Faber an 


Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Bible Stories. By Muritet CHALMmers. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 

Jothy. By CwarLoTTre CHANDLER Wryckorr. Longman. 
7s. 6d. 

Dark Circle ef Branches. By Lavra ADAMS ARMER. 
Longmans. 9s. 6d. 


Cape. 6s. 
Country Life. 
By S. E. Locke. 


Jeremy Quince. By Rose FYLEMAN. 
Sam and the Others. By C. Dowman. 
The Littlest House and Ann. 


6s. 
Burns and 


Oates. 3s. 6d. 
The Little Giant and Other Stories. By Roperr HoLiano. 
Foseph. 35. 6d. 


To retell Bible stories for children has for long been a favourite 
practice. From Mr. de la Mare one expects a predominantly 
literary treatment, and is inclined at first to question the need. 
Who would hope to improve upon the style of the Bible, with 
its.-intrinsic beauty, and all the additional beauty with which 
grave association and constant familiarity have endowed it? His 
own claim is that he hopes to have removed some of the verbal 
and historical difficulties; at times by brief descriptions as of 
the appearance and accoutrements of the Philistines, more often 
by elaborating the feelings and surroundings of the characters, 
and he has justified his attempt. The story of the Fall perhaps, 
out of the nine Old Testament narratives which he has treated, 


for the child’s fuller comprehension. Mr. de la Mare has com- 
prehended the details in the stories with a care for precision, and 
a knowledge of what is significant that will, again, appeal to a 
child-reader. Thus we hear that Jacob made for Joseph “ a loose 
tunic or coat of many colours, sewn together in delicate needle- 
work in a bright pattern, and ”—to consummate the magnificence 
Mr. de la Mare’s 
use and selection of words is at times too subtle to be appreciated 
by a child, but there are numberless passages of fine writing, as 


like clouds of fine dust into the air, their wings shimmering glass- 
John 
Farleigh’s wood-engravings, which accompany this reprint, 
admirably reproduce the substance and significance of the text; 
the bowing of the sheaves and the planets before the sleeping 
Joseph is particularly well planned and effective. Other collec- 


garishness of their illustrations, serve only to emphasise the 
merits of this. Muriel Chalmers, writing for children of six to 


who was sent to wash in Siloam from his point of view. Then, 


*”» Mr. de la Mare, from the familiar material 
has created something of new artistic value. 

Dark Circle of Branches and Fothy are, presumably, two of the 
books that will be given to American children this Christmas. 
The plots in both are loosely constructed, the action being impeded 
by descriptions of native customs. Eventually Jothy, the child 
of the South Indian jungle, goes to school and endures the trials 
of unjust suspicion that are usual to the schoolgirl in fiction, but 
nowhere else. In Dark Circle of Branches, the mythology and 


From the point of view of a 
story, Opportunities are lost by the unemphatic treatment of 
events as stirring as the four years’ exile of 1862. But the writer 
is thoroughly well acquainted with her subject, which is well 
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SHEED & WARD 
Arnold Lunn: NOW | SEE 


Autobiography or argument? Both.. The reasons for Mr. Lunn’s conversion to Catholicism 
are here seen as actually at work in his life-—-at home, at Harrow, at Oxford, in travels and 
personal contacts of all kinds. 7s. 6d, 


E. R. v. Kihnelt-Leddihn THE GATES OF HELL 


This is a novel with a difference—it is at once a manifesto and a tremendously exciting 
dramatization of the catastrophic condition of Europe to-day, in particular of the conflict of 
Catholicism and Communism in Berlin and Russia. 7s. 6d. 


Eric Gill: BEAUTY LOOKS AFTER HERSELF 


Collected essays on Art and Industrialism, Architecture and Machines, Art and the People, 
Sculpture, Repository Art, etc. 
“Tt would be difficult to praise Mr. Gill’s book too highly.”-—Birmingham Post. 7s. 6d. 


David Mathew: THE CELTIC PEOPLES AND 
RENAISSANCE EUROPE 


“Tn some ways the most remarkable contribution to the history of the sixteenth century that 


has appeared i in this country for many years. It is no less rem: wheble for its literary graces, 
than for the striking originality of the theme he has had the good fortune to hit upon. What 
a relief it is to come across historical w riting which uses the English language as a thing of 


spent and beauty—that is so picturesque and vivid ... as a Synge or Yeats or | 
Gregory, or all three together, had taken to writing history.”’—Criterion. 18s, 


Paul Claudel: WAYS AND CROSSWAYS 


“ The Case for Roman Catholic Christianity is stated as simply and magnificently as any living 
man can state it. The argument, the man, and the Church alike are noble.’ 


The Times Literary Supplement. 


“ Here are essays in apologetics . . . letters of counsel in the vein of a von Hu: gel, anda 


defence of the Faith . . . outspoken, downright, and exultant.””-—Church Times. 7s. 6d. 
J. B. M MORTON'S FOLLY 
. B. Morton: RTO 
“ A blessed refuge for the weary fog spirit . . . the gayest fantasy and the most teasing satire.” 


—The Times Literary Supplemen 
“‘ Beachcomber’s new collection is full of superbly ridiculous stuff. . . a Juvenal with a touch 


of Moliére.; . ."”—Week-End Review. 6 
‘A book of uncommon quality. It is written with a compe ing energy and a moving 

sincerity, with a profound insight into the ills from which modern society 1s suffering, and 

with a sure judgment of the means of recovery . . . very certainly the | book 1s a significant 


one. ”__Cambridge Review. 
“So persuasive is Berdyaev’s style, so rich in imagery, so religious in feeling, yet witha 
logical, that he is able to convey the most recondite idea with a force truly astonishing 


New York Times. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CLASS WAR 
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worth the treating. The reader’s poetic comprehension of the 
universe is widened by conceptions like these : “On a warm day 
he would lie on his back watching the clouds move in the sky. 
He thought of the twelve men at every cardinal point, holding the 
sky on pillars of turquoise and white shell.” 

The English children who appear in Feremy Quince and Sam 
and the Others are thoroughly normal, though Jeremy, thanks to 
his exceptional talent for acting, has the abnormal experience of 
living for three days as Lord Mayor. This is an excellent idea, 
and the descriptions of the show, the banquet and other civic 
functions are enjoyably done. It is not, however, a wholly satisfy- 
ing book; the villainous characters, like the Eastern potentate 
and Aunt Caroline, are not original, and the adventures in which 
one expects them to figure fall strangely flat. There is in the 
writer’s style too often a hint that she is writing down for her 
readers, and her conclusion is thoroughly unsympathetic. Why 
itis meritorious for Jeremy, whose enthusiasm for acting has been 
abundantly justified by his success as Lord Mayor, to decide that 
instead of the screen he will go into his uncle’s grocery business 
it is difficult to decide. Catherine Dowman explains that the 
adventures of Sam and the Others first took shape during a winter 
abroad, where English story books were unobtainable; the 
attractive verisimilitude of the book is probably due in part tothe 
fact that children have had a hand in its creation. The adventures 
are less striking than those of Jeremy Quince, but both the events 
and the relationships between the children are told so directly and 
realistically that the reader feels himself at once at home. There 
is some lack in inevitability in the sequence of events; the ex- 
aggerated disagreeableness of some of the grown-ups is a fault : 
but on the whole, habitual people and surroundings are treated 
interestingly in a way that reminds one to some extent of the 
masterpieces of E. Nesbit. 

Of books for small children, The Littlest House and Ann, illus- 
trated engagingly with people and drawings in the Victorian style, 
tells a somewhat sentimental story of a heroine, who makes a 
succession of “ real friends,” and is presented with a house by a 
pig that is a cherry tree. The book would be an agreeable antidote 
to too fearsome a tale of pirates or motor bandits. The author 
of The Little Giant and ten other short stories has a natural 








. ‘ _ 
Reunion in Vicnna 
A Play in Three Acts 
By ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 
Author of “The Queen’s Husband,” 
“The Road to Rome,” etc. 
Last year’s great New York success shortly to be 
seen in London. 


Cloth gs. net. Paper 3s. 6d. net. 


William the Conqueror 
By PHILLIPS RUSSELL 
A complete and detailed biography and a stirring 
picture of a colourful epoch. 


10s. 6d. net. 


Richard Harding Davis 
By FAIRFAX DOWNEY 


“Mr. Downey has a stimulating subject for biography 
in Richard Harding Davis- star reporter for American 
newspapers, playwriter, author of best-sellers, war 
correspondent, and, above all, Richard Harding 
Davis.”” Times Literary Supplement. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


SCRIBNERS 


waywardness, coupled with a stern impartiality of observation 
that older writers cannot recapture. The dénouements of his tale; 
are often arbitrary, but the stuff of which they are made is handleg 
with a degree more than competence. He wastes no preliminary 
words : “ Once upon a time, in a glass house on a mountain, there 
lived four dwarfs.” The disagreeable princesses were “ always 


‘ playing the gramophone and chalking their lips.” 
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| no pursuit for a gentleman born. 


THE GOLDEN AGE 


Kenneth Grahame. Life, Letters and Unpublished 
Work. By Patrick CHALMERS. Methuen. tos. 6d. 


Comfortable Victorian parents believed that small pitchers 
have very large ears. To conceal their own frightful secrets, 
no doubt, they banished children to the nursery. It is significant 
that it was an unmarried clergyman who gave little Alice to 
Wonderland and the world. Kenneth Grahame’s happy invention 
of the Olympians, as a remote Opposition party, might seem in 
these days a self-complacent Victorian effort to veil the truth, 
to hide those bewhisker’d or crinolin’d Tyrants whose wickedness 
has been unmasked by the Freudian school and by recent dramatists, 
Actually the banishment of the children led to a rediscovery of 
childhood and a new idealism—a rediscovery in which Scotsmen 
played a large part. Stevenson prepared the way, Kenneth 
Grahame enlarged the territory of wonder, and more recently, 
of course, Sir James Barrie carried the method to its logical and 
emotional breaking-point. 

Kenneth Grahame’s mother died young and he was sent with 
the rest of the little family to live with a grandmother beside the 
Thames. He escaped, perhaps, the complete circle of Victorian 
home-life. His first book of essays, in which the Olympians 
made their appearance, was entitled Pagan Papers, and the title 
suggests that happy wonderland which lies beyond the reach of 
didacticism. Indeed a reviewer of the time remarked about these 
papers: “ They do not manifestly appear to be the work of a 
Christian !”’ Lewis Carroll was disturbed by this new interpreter 
of childhood and wrote to a friend : 

The favour I would ask is that you do not tell me any more stories, 
such as you did on Friday, of remarks which children are said to 
have made on sacred subjects—remarks which most people would 
recognise as irreverent if made by grown-up people, but ~which are 
assumed to be innocent when made by children. 

The remark-in question was made by a little girl in Grahame’s 
essays: ‘“ Many are cold but few are frozen.” 


Many readers of The Golden Age knew vaguely that the author 
was a banker, a few had heard that he was Secretary to the Bank 
of England. Mr. Patrick Chalmers, who is not only a poet of fancy 
but a banker himself, tells us little concerning Grahame’s official 
life: he strictly avoids “‘ talking shop.” He met Grahame only 
once, and it was an accidental encounter of two seconds in a sunny 
garden at Pangbourne-on-Thames. But the glimpse is memorable 
and characteristic of Mr. Chalmers’ rather full biographical 
style : 

I have a remembrance of a massive, very tall figure in faultless 
grey flannels (they might have been cut for the Capitoline Jove), 
of an Olympian head, plentifully white-haired, of a clear and ruddy 
face, and (as he disappeared) of a pair of shoulders to delight Savile 
Row. 

Mr. Chalmers confesses that he learned nothing from the 
friends of this kindly, reserved man who enjoyed life yet kept 
his sorrows to himself. This is clear from the copious tributes 
and encomiums which he quotes. He has overcome the difficulties 
of official biography by indulging in pleasant fancies. He pictures 
Grahame’s happy days in his waterside garden, his long spells 
in Cornwall and Italy. Books, flowers, good wine, the sounds 
of water and summer trees! Mr. Chalmers evokes an enviable 
picture of a Golden Age of leisure and mellow culture in those 
far-off days before the war. The letters and fragments published 
for the first time here confirm his view. 

Kenneth Grahame was a collateral of a famous Scottish family 
and held “ the silly opinion ” that professionalism in letters was 
But he held more sensible 


reasons, also, for his abstention. When Henley adopted this 


young mari from the City as one of his madcap company and tried 
to make him abandon himself to the pen trade, he replied that 
he preferred to be a spring rather than a pump. Grahame dallied 
with The Yellow Book group, but it is clear that he did not find 
| the tragic fates of his Bohemian friends an encouragement, and 
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4, FEATHERSTONE BUILDINGS, 


*% JOHN HERITAGE & 


recommends these books for 
your library list and 
Christmas gifts 


The Corner Stone 


by JOSEPH BOOTHROYD. The trials 
and loves of a North-Country family. “I 
enjoyed the book very much. It brings a 
freshness to an old theme and every character 
is finely individual. There is a good story. 
. . . I have nothing but praise for it.” FRANCIS 
Ices in Time and Tide. 7s. 6d. 


Don Chicago 
oo G E. BECHHOFER ROBERTS. 


Second Impression. 
“Wild, rollicking tale of a Chicago gangster 
trying to run the booze racket in England ; 
offering you enough amusement for a month.” — 
Evening News. 7s. 6d. 


The Gods Must Be Fed 


by CHRISTABEL LOWNDES-YATES. A 
story of the grim industrial Midlands and the 
fight of the younger generation against the 
factory. ‘“‘A good, straightforward novel .. . 
neatly constructed.” —Birmingham Post. 7s. 6d. 








Right Foot Forward 


by HELEN TREVELYAN. The delightful 
story of Ann’s life at home, at school, and later 
on in London. “ There is sound sense and 
sympathetic observation here; makes good 
reading.”’—Evening News. 75. 6d. 





Three Cocktails 


ty ALICIA RAMSAY. Three short novels 
of great emotional power by a _ well-known 
magazine writer. ‘“ Exhilarating, beautifully 
written, unusual. . . . Their psychological pene- 
tration is remarkable.”—Liverpool Post. 7s. 6d. 





Willowmead 


by FARREN LE BRETTON. How the Rector 
of Willowmead became a changed man. “A 
story that has more truth in it than the reader 
will care to admit.”—New Britain. 7s. 6d. 


os 


THE TRUE DRUNKARD'S 
DELIGHT 


by WILLIAM JUNIPER. The wittiest and 
bravest things on drinking, with much about 
recipes, old customs, inns, drinking slang, and 
notable topers. 392 pp. 7s. 6d. 


ON LOVE 


Freely adapted from the Tibetan 
by A.R. ORAGE. An attractive Christmas gift 
for the right person. Printed at the Curwen 
Press. 2s. 6d. 


YISROEL 
The First Jewish Omnibus 
100 stories. 1,100 pp. Third Imp. tos. 6d. 


“This is a great book. Get to know it.” 
—Daily Herald. 


Please write for complete list to 
LONDON, W.C.1 





























































































ANDRE 
MAUROITS 


KING EDWARD 
AND HIS TIMES 


15s. net 


Desmond MacCarthy broadcasting: 


‘It's not so much a biography as a picture « 
an epoch. Although Edward VII is the pri 


cipal figure, the book contains portraits of a 


the leading statesmen of his reign, drawn with 
knowledge, while the summaries of varying 
international situations are condensed and clear. 
But anyone who wants to go into the diplomacy 


of King Edward's reign had better also read 


J. A. SPENDER'S 


FIFTY YEARS 
OF EUROPE 


21s. net 


It is worth while to read these books 
together.’ 





THE MILNER PAPERS 


Vol. 2 South Africa 1899-1905 
‘An ample and comprehensive selection .. . 
a book of exceptional illumination.’ 
—The Times. 
30s. net 





*% The Ideal Gift Book 


SHAKESPEARE'S 
SONNETS 


Edited by Margaret Flower 
(Printed by Eric Gill) 10/6 net 





% The Book Society December Choice 


THE 
UNFORGOTTEN 
PRISONER 


R. C. Hutchinson 


8s. net 
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preferred security and ease. He wrote with elaborate care, but 
one suspects that he shrank indolently from the deeper experiences 
and torments of art. 

Nevertheless there is something admirable in the way in which 
Grahame refused to lose his head and his privacy. A writer on 
childhood is always in danger of being clasped to the nation’s 
great heart as a defender of morality. Royal children wrote to 
the shy author, the Kaiser kept but two English books on his 
yacht “ Hohenzollern,” the Bible and The Golden Age. Theodore 
Roosevelt invited Grahame repeatedly to spend a week-end at 
the White House: he wrote, in 1908, in eager anticipation of 
The Wind in the Willows : “‘ Of course it won’t have ‘ any problems, 
any sex, any second meanings,’ that is why I shall like it.” Editors 
and publicity people clamoured for copy, regardless of price, but 
Kenneth Grahame remained aloof from fame. 

Mr. Chalmers holds that The Golden Age is dated. The happy 
parents of to-day romp on all fours while infants extract hand- 
books on child-psychology from their pockets. He prefers the 
later fantasy, The Wind in the Willows, since moles and toads 
do not change their manners. To be frank, his style is not always 
as fastidious as Grahame’s, and he appeals too often to the tremulous 
heart of the nation: ‘“ Since that long ago day when the Kings of 
the East came to the manger, bringing with them their gold and 
frankincense and myrrh, surely all men, Kenneth Grahame 
among them, give of their hearts’ best when they give to a child.” 
That may be true, but so is “ Home, Sweet Home” which Stevenson 
called “a brutal assault upon the feelings.” AUSTIN CLARKE 


LA FONTAINE IN ENGLISH 
VERSE 


The Fables of Jean de la Fontaine. 
MarsH. Illustrated by STEPHEN 
10s. 6d. 

“Tt is almost a commonplace of French criticism that La 
Fontaine does not ‘ travel.’”’? One has heard this repeated so 
often that it is natural to feel some misgiving about a new trans- 
lation of his fables. Mr. Edward Marsh, however, questions its 
validity, and, after noting some of the characteristics which, he 


Translated by EDWARD 
GOODEN. Heinemann. 


considers, give La Fontaine a special appeal to English minds— 
his sympathy with animals, his hatred of pretence, his informality 
—assures us that he is “less impossible to translate than most 
French poets, certainly than his own great contemporaries.” 
What does seem to be true of such a criticism, though it is not 
often admitted in so many words, is that a kind of national amonr- 
propre denies the possibility of poetical intercourse between this 
country and France. We do not allow Shakespeare, for example, 
to “travel” in France any more than the French allow La 
Fontaine, say, to “travel” in England. Most people who are 
interested in French literature assume that they know enough 
of the language to be able to do without a crib, though too often 
their knowledge amounts to no more than an ability to attach 
rough English equivalents to French words. In some circles a 
strange sort of social and intellectual snobbery deplores the use 
of translations except im camera. 

It is a common mistake of such people to suppose that La 
Fontaine’s fables are easy to understand. Nothing is more 
apparently simple than their subject-matter. But the error lies 
in the assumption that they are just as simple and gay, and no 
more so, than nursery rhymes. It is true, of course, that La 
Fontaine wanted his fables to be read to children. The story, 
he knew, would entertain them, and he was not expecting too 
much when he hoped that the moral would not be overlooked ; 
the “ fiction” would certainly please, and might incidentally 
instruct. This may be true of a French nursery, and it would te 
true of English nurseries if mothers could be persuaded to use 
Mr. Marsh’s translation. But my own recollection of the days 
before one could say “ Enfin Marsh vint” is that I was neither 
delighted nor, as far as I am aware, improved, but only bored by 
having to study the fables after I had left the nursery and before 
I was old enough to appreciate the swiftness and pithiness of 
La Fontaine’s style, the subtlety of his perceptions and the delicacy 
of his overtones. A horrible memory remains of a whole term at 
school spent in reading and re-reading; analysing and parsing a 
single book of the fables. No explanation was ever given of why 
such apparently simple tales bristled with such appalling diffi- 
culties. I realise now that the greatest difficulty then was the 
language. La Fontaine’s vocabulary is too large, and his extra- 
ordinarily artful use of archaisms and slang too difficult, for the 
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A master in philosophy and theology. 
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Devilish skill . . . extraordinarily funny 
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average English reader, least of all the average English schoolboy, 
to appreciate without an extensive knowledge and familiarity 
with the life, literature and language of the French people in the 
seventeenth century. “Il a lair d’écrire pour les enfants,” said 
Horace Walpole, who claimed the necessary knowledge and 
familiarity, “ et plus on avance en Age plus on lui découvre de 
beautés.”” Yet even Walpole must have admitted to himself 
sometimes that his apprehension of these beauties was delayed 
and perhaps prevented by his own ignorance. 

I can only regret that Mr. Marsh’s translations of all the twelve 
books of La Fontaine’s fables were not available fifteen years ago. 
As it is, I strongly recommend them to anyone haunted by 
memories of La Fontaine in the classroom, and to anyone who 
cannot master him in the original. The present unlimited edition 
is well printed, exquisitely illustrated and not at all expensive. 
The variety and elegance of Mr. Marsh’s rhymes and rhythms 
and the wide range of his vocabulary are a revelation of how 
obedient and adaptable the English language will become in the 
hands of a learned and clever craftsman. “A translator,” says 
La Fontaine, remembering his own difficulties with Aesop, “‘ must 
not struggle too obstinately against the insufficiency of his wit or 
the intractability of his material.” Mr. Marsh, we may presume, 
must have had some exhausting struggles against both before 
completing the translations he began seven years ago, as a pastime, 
on a trip to South Africa. Scarcely a trace of them remains now 
beneath the final polish. To be compelled to rhyme “ venison ” 
with “ friends on” might be taken to indicate “ insufficiency of 
wit,” but La Fontaine himself is sometimes guilty of equally 
tortuous tricks. On the other hand, the substitution of “ galantine ”’ 
for “‘ ortalans’”’ is a candid admission of the “ intractability ”’ of 
the original; for, as Mr. Marsh points out in a characteristically 
urbane note: “It is provoking that the English mealtime verbs 
—lunch, dine, sup—will all rhyme with drinkables—punch, 
wine, cup—but none really well with any eatable that I can 
think of.” It is surprising, though, how seldom he has to admit 
to defeat—so seldom, in fact, that one could almost believe that 
he knows the Oxford Dictionary and its supplement by heart. 
His vocabulary ranges from the obsolete and archaic to the most 
up-to-date colloquialisms, and he follows La Fontaine by intro- 
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LENIN wrote 
‘| like your new book immensely ” 


Brief History 
of Russia 


by N. M. Pokrovsky 
Translated by D. S. Mirsky 
A real piece of Marxist History. 2 vols. 15/- 





Cannery Boat 


JAPANESE LABOUR STORIES 


‘* If this be propaganda it is excellent art, 
but | repeat the stories ring true.” 
Edward Garnett in Manchester Guardian. 


5/- 





Condition of the Working Class 
Hutt 6/- 
Class Struggle in Britain 
Fox. Vol. 1 to 1914 2/- Vol. Il to 1923 2/- 


The Only Way Out Emile Burns 1/- 


MARTIN LAWRENCE 


33 Gt. James Street, London, W.C.1 





ducing dialect and technical words. Thus the ubiquitous mouse 
of the fables appears in one place as Mickey ; a gown is called a 
“ wrap-rascal”’; “ swink,” “ henche ” and “ mew ” (Mr. Marsh 
has caught the N.E.D. nodding over this word) are a few of the 
rare words which, by analogy, help the reader to recover some of 
the flavour of the original. 

“I stand to be shot at,” says Mr. Marsh, “ for my inconsistency 
in dealing with settings, localities and ‘ allusions.’”” Vaugirard, 
for instance, turns up as Surbiton, Le Mans as Aberdeen, Petites- 
Maisons as Colney Hatch, and there are passing glimpses of 
Hampton Court and Knighton in Shropshire. But no one would 
dream of potting at Mr. Marsh who has ever read some of the 
English versions by La Fontaine’s contemporaries of French and 
Latin poems, in which the most extraordinary licence of this 
kind was tolerated and admired. No other justification is needed 
than the one Mr. Marsh himself gives: “‘ My plan,” he says, 
“has been . . . to substitute English and even modern equiva- 
lents if I saw a gain in clearness, or in liveliness—the quality 
which La Fontaine speaks of as his own particular contribution 
to Fable.” Liveliness, indeed, is the pre-eminent and most 
refreshing quality of Mr. Marsh’s contribution to translation. 

JOHN HAYWARD 


A LINNET AMONG THE ROOKS 


Strange Battalion. By Mary Lanc. Dent. 3s. 6d. 
Modern poetry is raucous. In making such a statement there 
is no intention to depreciate the best of it, or to rail against 
its occasional vitality ; but the general impression is that of a 
tree-top full of dark noises. Our modern Cawdons and 
Sablewailers are certainly able to create those pleasant diversions 
of sound associated with rookeries; but rarely are they able 
to enchant the ears with Song. It is therefore very cheering to be 
made aware of a young poet who is not only trying to sing, but 
sometimes actually doing so. Miss Mary Lang is only seventeen ; 
at any rate she was only seventeen when she finished. writing 
Strange Battalion; and so one can say quite truthfully that it 
is one of the most -promising and remarkable little volumes of 
youthful verse of this century. At present she is only a tentative 
linnet ; but there are signs that she may grow into an exciting 
lark or nightingale : 
I heard 
the call of a night bird, 
a distant, mournful cry 
floating by : 
the burr 
of countless insects: the whirr 
of countless wings outside 
the window wide. 
They are the first two stanzas of a poem that is consistent through- 
out ; but in general the chief adverse criticism to make against Mary 
Lang is that her beginnings are generally so much more satisfying 
than her middles or endings. It is a frequent fault in the work of 
very young poets, who nearly all cut their corn before it is ripe. 
There are, of course, difficulties with regard to the rhyme, especially 
when the poem is of ballade or sonnet texture, for a discipline that 
is applied too soon may rob a poem of its spontaneity. The strange 
thing with Mary Lang is that her poem sometimes tails out badly 
when she discards rhyme. For instance, in “‘ The Mistress,” she 
begins strikingly with : 
She is pure with the purity of mountain waters 
that are fed by the snows in the high places : 
She is beautiful as a flame. 
But the next three lines are hyperbolic flim-flam ; and though 
“she is the sweetest thief that ever stole a heart” is passable 
(if trite) the rest of the poem is little more than a sheaf of pseudo- 
poetic statements. The impression is generally made in the first 
lines, though in “ Disappointment ” and “ Dream,” the endings 
are better than the beginnings, and “ Overture,” with its fervid 
application of hints from “ bone-rattling ’’ Eliot, is very nearly 
a good poem throughout. Worthy of special mention also is the 
sonnet “‘ March ”—though swallows do not come to this country 
so early as March—which carries to a successful subjective 
close the vivid objective opening : 
Look—where the vernal wetness of the spring 
Is glorious on the tattered rags of March. 
Now travelled swallows come on homing wing, 
Flocking triumphant through the season’s arch . . . . 
But springtime is not much in Mary Lang’s line; for her poems 
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AN IDEAL GIFT-BOOK 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


STOBART'S 


GLORY THAT 
WAS. GREECE 


AT HALF FORMER PRICE 


10/6 v« 


Brought up to date and profusely illustrated 
Small Royal 8vo. 


** A more beautiful book than this has rarely been printed.”’ 
Evening Standard 


SUMMER HARVEST 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS 
by JOHN DRINKWATER 


None of the poems have previously appeared in book form 
in this country. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth Gilt. 5s. net. 2nd impression 


SIR THOMAS WYATT 


and some Collected Studies 
by SIR EDMUND CHAMBERS 


Contents: Some points in the Grail Legend, Sir Thomas 
Malory, Some Aspects of Medieval Lyric, Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, The English Pastoral, The Disenchantment of the 
Elizabethans. An Appendix contains a reprint of the Folger 
fragment of The Court of Venus, which, hitherto quite 
inaccessible to students, is of great interest as including 
poems by Wyatt in a form differing from that of the MSS. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


POEMS oF TO-DAY 


PRESENTATION EDITION 


The Two Series in one volume.—Twenty-first thousand. 
Fine Paper. Buckram, 7s. 6d. net. Also in Leather, 
12s. 6d. net. 


RUPERT BROOKE 


Complete 
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Edition 
COMPLETE POEMS 


With a portrait and a facsimile of 
“The Soldier.” 


5 /- NET 


Also in leather, 8s. 6d. net and 10s. 6d. net 
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A new series of books for bovs 
by Men of Letters 











Edited by 
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KNIGHTS AT BAY 
By Philip Lindsay 


DICK WILLOUGHBY 


By Cecil Day-Lewis 


With illustrations by H. R. Millar 
3s. 6d. net each. 
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A hist ol Ingland 





Laurence Housman 
and 
C. H. K. Marten 


Vice-Provost of kt 


Illustrations and drawings from many th 
illustrations in colour and colour jacket by H. R. Millas 


@ ‘This is a fine book.” 


By 
Compton Mackenzie 
Laurence Housman 
L. A. G. Strong 
Mabel Marlowe 
Eleanor Farjeon 
Algernon Blackwood 


Harry Rountree 
and others 
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MASTERCRAFT 


PORTABLE SHELVING 
AT REDUCED PRICES 


Inexpensive 
and Grows 
with your Needs 












DWARF HEIGHT 
Initial Bay, 4’ 6” 
=x 3’ 2\° x 8” 
: Also made in Oak. #3:3:0 
(Back 1 »/-) Carr. Paid Gt. Britain. Back 8/-) 
HETHER your collection of books is small or large 
‘* MASTERCRAFT ” is the perfect shelving. Add more 
bays as you add more books. Rigid, handsome, inexpensive 
and easily erected. Varying sizes for small or large bocks. 
Adjustable shelves. All parts standardised. 


OTHER DESIGNS 
from 35’- Illustrated List No. 31. 


LIBRACO, LTD., 62, Cannon ~ Street, London, E.C.4. 
Please send me post free copy of Illustrated list No. 31. 


FULL HEIGHT 
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| COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS 


| SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
| PICTORIAL POSTCARDS (Coloured) 


Price 2d. cach; Set of 6, with Letterpress, Is., 

‘by post rs. 2d. 
} SOCIETY PASTIMES 
Set B68 (Fifteenth Century). 

B 403. Riding Party. 
Hy B 404. Hunting Scene. 
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No. 46. CHRIST IN MAJESTY. 13th Century. 
No. 47. THE VIRGIN AND CHILD. 14th Century. 





No. 48. BEATUS PAGE FROM THE PSALTER OF 
| THE ST. OMER FAMILY. 14th Century. I} 
| No. 49. THE STATES OF GOOD SOULS i} 
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i About A.D. 1300. | 
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SAXTON’S MAPS OF THE 
COUNTIES OF ENGLAND 
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are not exactly “‘ Songs of Innocence.” Rather are they Songs 
of Premature Experience ; and that, without question, is the chief 
difficulty Mary Lang has to grapple with when she aspires to 
write poetry. Complete innocence is often imaginative ; complete 
experience is more likely to be so. But premature experience is 
like incomplete experience, save that it is rather more misleading 
if you don’t try to walk humbly. 

Mary Lang looks like developing into a poet of autumn (she‘has 
evidently been born somewhat old) rather than a poet of spring ; 
or the nightingale of the dark and twilight rather than the lark 
of noon. It is surely not for nothing that the opening lines of 
“The Fool” are so fine : 

He was not clad in motley when I saw him ; 

His cloak was long, and dappled like autumn woods, 

Russet and honey gold, and full of shadows. 

And now the evening sky was full of shadows. 

By the crumbling wall where hollyhocks swayed to sleep 

He stood with folded arms, and straight brow bared ... . 
There she has struck a note which seems to come out of the centre 
of her being, from which her imaginative and creative life will 
probably develop. HERBERT PALMER 


SOME OTHER CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


NuMBER ITI Joy Street. Blackwell. 6s. 

OXFORD ANNUAL FOR CHILDREN. Oxford Press. §s. 

OxForRD ANNUAL FOR Tiny Foiks. Oxford Press. 35. 6d. 

CHATTERBOX. Chatterbox Company. 5s. 

THE Prize. Chatterbox Company. §s. 

LEADING STRINGS. Chatterbox Company. 5s. 

NELSON’s JOLLY Book FoR Grris. Nelson. 35. 6d. 

NELSON’S CHUMMY Book. Nelson. 3s. 6d. 

NELSON’S JOLLY Book For Boys. Nelson. 33s. 6d. 

THE CopPpERNOB OMNIBUS. By Lawrence Bourne. Oxford Press. 3s. 6d. 

THE SCHOOLGIRL OMNIBUS. By Ierne Plunket. Oxford Press. 3s. 6d. 

THE NEw HERBERT STRONG OMNIBUS. Oxford Press. 3s. 6d. 

EASTWARD BounD. By Lawrence Bourne. Oxford Press. §s. 

THe CockHouse Cup. By Harold Avery. Nelson. 3s. 6d. 

Nancy AT St. Bripes. By Dorite Fairlie Bruce. Oxford Press. 55. 

GeEorGE M’CuLLocn, By A. Maitland Murray. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

A Loyat For. By Ivy Bolton. Longmans. 

Rosin Hoop. By Charles Vivian. Ward Lock. 3s. 6d. 

ROBINSON Crusor. Told in pictures by Frank Papé. Lane. 2s. 64. 

THE ARTHUR RACKHAM Farry Boox. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

GREEN CLOISTERS. By Stella Mead. Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 

THe WatcH Hunt. By Eric Barker. Ward Lock. 2s. 6d. 

MerIEv’s Cuorce. By E. L. Haverfield. Nelson. 3s. 6d. 

JACKO THE BROADCASTING KOOKABURN. Angus and Robertson. 4s. 6d. 

MakIE OF ENGLAND IN THE RAIN. By Algernon Blackwood. THE DINING 
RooM BaTTtLe. By Compton Mackenzie. Blackwell. 1s. 3d. each. 

RED AND SILVER. By Roy Meldrum. Blackwell. 1s. 3d. 

Twenty Goop SHips. By Grinby Haduth. Cassell. 35s. 6d. 


BOOK TOKENS 


Tue best present one can give at Christmas is something that 
nobody can tell one the name of and which, when one has discovered 
it, one is quite unable to afford. A motor-car, an Aga cooker, a 
cruise to Java, are presents of this order. The most certainly 
successful gifts are books, so long as you give them in the form of 
Book Tokens, which the recipient can exchange for the books 
he wants. Only too often the present of an actual book brings the 
giver nothing but that grumpily expressed gratitude which covers 
a bitter disappointment. The recipient has bought it himself, 
someone else has given him another copy and all three arc heavily 
inscribed. The spare bedrooms of England ‘are sepulchres in 
which such still-born gifts are interred. Though often dusted, 
these dead books have uncut pages and nobody has read a line 
of them. So do not give actual books unless you are quite sure 
what you are doing. Give Book Tokens. 

Coming from a parent, an aunt or uncle, they convey the most 
delicate flattery possible, for each bears a secret message: / 
respect your taste; I have no wish to dictate your reading or to 
impose my own ideas. I trust you to choose what you want. 

And the really ingenious thing about Book Tokens is that if 
one gets a lot of them one can use them to buy some stupendous 
book which one could never otherwise possibly have afforded. 
Thus one hundred and four five shilling book tokens will bring 
you the revised edition of The Oxford Dictionary. Now that 
cigarette coupons have been abolished, you can still indulge in 
the collecting instinct. Make sure that you are given Book 
Tokens. Davip GARNETT 
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PICTURE BOOKS 


The sixpenny Picture Books of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum make attractive small gifts at Chrismas. They 
are likely to have a much longer life than the average 
Christmas Card. Each has an introduction and 20 
plates. Titles include ‘“‘ Christmas,” “ Flowers in 
English Embroidery,” ‘‘ English Domestic Silver” 
(2 parts), “‘ French Art” (4 parts), “ Peasant Pottery,” 
“Roman Alphabets,” ‘‘ Leatherwork,” 6d. each (7d.). 
Two picture books of objects selected from the 
Museum’s treasures are available in colour; 20 plates; 
each 1s. (1s. 1d.). 


COLOUR PRINTS 


The Virgin and Child by Carlo Crivelli, two Paintings 
of the Mogul School, Landscape Study by Constable, 
etc., Is. each (1s. Id.). 


BOOKS for YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Science Museum of South Kensington using as 
a basis its magnificent collection of models has pre- 
pared a series of attractive, illustrated handbooks on 
the history and development of ships, engines and 
machines of all kinds. These books make fascinating 
and informative gifts for all young people who take an 
intelligent interest in their hobbies. Titles include :— 
“Sailing Ships, their History and Development,” 
3s. (3s. 3d.). “*‘ Merchant Steamers,”’ 1s. 3d. (1s. §d.). 
** Steam Ships of War,” 1s. (1s. 2d.). Railway Engines, 
Part I—Historical Review, 2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.). Part II— 
Descriptive Catalogue, 2s. (2s. 3d.). Aeronautics 
—handbook, Is. 6d. (1s. 9d.) ;—propulsion, 2s. (2s. 3d.). 
Electric Power, 2s. (2s. 3d.). 


All prices are net: Those in brackets include postage: 
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LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
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HOSPITALITY 
by June and Doris LANGLEY Moore (authors of 
THE BRIDE’S BOOK, 10s 6d and 21s) Illustrated 


by WritiAM CHAPPELL 384 pages 7s 6d 
Food and Drink— Festive Appearances — All Sorts of 
Parties—Entertaining “Children—Picnics and Holidays 
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HEINE’S FLORENTINE NIGHTS translated 
and illustrated by Freperick Carrer’ 8s 6d 
RECENT POETRY = 1923-1933 edited by 
Mrs Haroitp Monro Boards gilt 5s 
GOOD FARE A Code of Cookery by E. pi 
PomiANE Cheap edition Batique boards 3s 6d 
THE TECHNIQUE OF THE LOVE AFFAIR by 
Doris LANGLEY Moore First pocketedition 3s 6d 
THE THREE-CORNERED HAT translated by 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG Profusely illustrated 3s 6d 
WILD FLOWERS ROUND THE YEAR by 


Hiipa M, Corey 16 plates (4 in colour) 5s 
LEAVES FROM GERARD’S HERBALL 13: 
woodcuts 320 pages Cloth gilt 7s 6d 
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6s. 


A BUSINESS MAN’S VIEW 
OF THE WORLD CRISIS 


By L. POTTER 


3s. 6d. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE ART OF LANGUAGE 


As Exhibited in Latin and in English 


W. T. RUSSELL, M.A. 


7s. 6d. 


RIGHT 
A Study in Physical and Moral Order 
By WYATT TILBY 


7s. 6d. 
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Memories of Fifty Years. 


Ry ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT, LL.D., 
M.A. With a Foreword by the Right Hon. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, M.P. Illustrated. 15/- net 


Spectator: ‘Pages crowded with vivacious glimpses 


of famous’ personalities.” 


| KNOW A GARDEN 


By MARION CRAN. 
Illustrated. 10/6 net 


Observer: ‘A delightful book that will rank as one 
of the author’s best.”’ 


AN ENGLISHMAN 
AMONG GANGSTERS 
By L. W. HOLMES. 
Illustrated. 10/6 net 


Sunday Referee: ‘‘As absorbing as any scnsational 
novel but much more convincing.” 


WHERE AWAY ? 


Famous Stories of the Sea. 
Compiled by HARRISON DALE. 
6/- net 


Stories of the sea as it was—and is—by some of the 
greatest sea writers. This will make an ideal gift book. 
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Illustrated. 10/6 net 
Daily Telegraph: ‘' This vivid book.” 


Morning Post “An intelligent and sympathetic 
book .. . of spect il interest at the present time,” 


A BRIDGE DIARY 
Compiled by F. VON KUSSEROW. 
3/6 net 
The Culbertson Plastic Bridge Diary is the title of an 


invaluable little handbook to which Ely Culbertson has 
Written an appreciative foreword. 
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Sunday Times “The fun is fast and furious.” 


W. RILEY 


OLD OBBUT. 7/6 net 
Tim li oupp. . 


book,’ 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


A new edition of Children and Gardens by Gertrude Jekyll, 
which has just been published (Country Life, §s.), charmed 
me as soon as I opened it, and my reading was continually 
interrupted by a hundred memories. There is nothing in 
jt about brooms, yet suddenly it called up with astonishing 
vividness the exact appearance and the smell of the little 
heather besoms that old Mrs. Wiiloughby, the gipsy, used to 
make on the common behind the house and bring to sell, with 
combs and collar-studs, at the back door. Thirty-five years 
ago I had such a besom and used it to. sweep away the pine 
needles where I was making a moss garden with my cousin. 
Green furry hedges, emerald velvet lawns and round parterres 
of a rare silver moss brought home from the farthest edges 
of the common, overlooking Chartwell, formed the frame- 
work within which the tiny cups and scarlet-tipped rods of 
lichen were planted. The greenest moss turned yellow almost 
at once when wet with urine, and that accident provoked an 
altercation, but whether I was the transgressor or the injured 
party is forgotten now. 
* *x 7 

Moss gardens are beneath Miss Jekyll’s notice: she sails 
upon her way absorbed in her own memories and, reading 
her, we follow like a crowd of children at her heels. Her 
pages call up such strong early feelings about trug-baskets, 
trowels, garden labels and pruning-knives, and the old lady has 
so impregnated them with the flavour, as fresh and delicate 
as that of China tea, of her own character, that she herself 
seems to have become a memory of my own. But alas, I 
never knew her; Miss Jekyll was only a name, the name on 
the cover of the book which lay among the packets of seeds 
and the coils of raffia on the window-seat. But Children 
and Gardens had not been written then, and I cannot say from 
memory which book by her it was that gave my mother 
the spiritual consolation necessary to enable her to break in a 
barren field over which the giant slugs cruised for three- 
quarters of the year, and turn it into the over-grown wilderness 
of blossom that it is to-day. 

* * * 

As a writer for children, Miss Jekyll’s great merit is that 
she does not adapt herself in the very least to her audience, 
but says exactly what she wants to say without modifying 
her language or using baby-talk. Because of this, many 
grown-up people will call it a charming book but quite 
unsuitable for children. But I know that when I was young 
I scorned and hated books written in “simple language ” 
and got far more pleasure out of those with occasional difficult 
words that I had to skip. Somehow or other the meanings of 
the long words filtered through after a time and I was always 
part-master of a whole vocabulary of the printed page, a 
vocabulary composed of words like catastrophe, oenothera and 
ascetic, whose use I understood but which I had no notion 
how to pronounce. 

x * * 

Miss Jekyll is much too matter-of-fact a person to fall into 
any of the pitfalls with which her subject is so liberally 
bestrewn, and into one of which my sentimental memory 
of the little heather broom sent me toppling at once. She never 
topples and she is never sentimental, because she really liked 
the things she was writing about just as much at seventy as 
She had at the age of seven, whereas I was sentimental just 
now about heather-brooms because I no longer really care 
about them at all, and merely fancy that it would be delightful 
of me if I did. “ Scrambled eggs is another capital thing,” 
says Miss Jekyll, and her downright phrase recalls Cobbett’s 
Cottage Economy which she had no doubt read and liked, and 
which is itself a good book for children. ‘“‘ This hog, then, is 
altogether a capital thing,” said Cobbett, if I can trust my 


memory, and neither Miss Jekyll nor he had any nonsense 
about them. Thus the first use to which she would have the 
children put their garden would be to grow the food they are 
going to prepare and eat under her directions in their play- 
house. But the salad must be flavoured with chervil and 
tarragon and dressed as Miss Jekyll likes it before she will go 
on to explain about making toasted cheese (with beer) and 
potato soup. “I like it best the real French middle-class 
way, with knobs of potato,” she says. 
7 * * 

In front of the play-house is the flower-garden, and she 
explains sensibly what seeds a child can sow and what young 
plants must be begged from the gardener. Her book is a 
scrap-book ; she breaks off from advice about gardening to 
speak about wild flowers, and is led on from explaining how 
to make a cowslip ball to a wonderful description and picture 
of a floral trophy for May-day garlanding which was so huge 
that it had to be carried by twelve little girls “ and brought 
them quantities of pennies in its progress round the village.” 
If anyone should persist in the foolish mistake of thinking 
Children and Gardens is not a book for children, he will own 
himself mistaken by the time he reaches page seventy-one, 
on which the author has drawn elevations, sections and plans 
of common objects, which show that she is as serious as a child, 
and as comic without meaning to be. After looking at the 
elevation and section of a penny bun, grown-up people will 
decide the book is not for them and the children will get 
hold of it. And in the later pages they will find more plans 
and elevations as Miss Jekyll passes from the kinds of plants 
to grow, to speak of her garden companions, and describes 
visiting hedgehogs who drank out of the cat’s saucer. For 
her principal companions were cats, of which she had a sufficient 
number. We are not only shown photographs of them but 
the strange markings of Pinkie are illustrated by East and West 
elevations. And giving herself up to her love of plans, she 
ends the book with plans of three kittens, four kittens, and 
five kittens, showing how legs and paws coalesce and melt 
together until they are as confused as the tigers after they had 
been running for some time round little Black Sambo’s tree. 

* * . 

Miss Jekyll was also well disposed to owls, and like a great 
many old ladies in England she made a house in her roof 
specially for the owls to live in. But though an owl eventually 
came and settled there, she never managed to see him, and so 
was never able to make the strange discovery that we made 
a few years ago. Very often on a summer’s evening our ow! 
would come and settle in the elm tree over the summer house 
and would begin to hoot, and at last we noticed that our cat 
would run out into the garden whenever the hooting began 
and would trot to the elm and begin climbing into the elder 
bushes underneath. Sparrows roosted there, and it seemed 
that the owl and the cat had learned to go hunting together— 
the cat would drive the sparrows out and the owl swoop on 
one of them from the air. But if this was so, we never saw it 
actually happen, there remained the difficult problem of which 
was to eat the sparrow. This owl and cat had not learned 
forbearance and seemed to be very jealous of each other. 
For one evening we saw Puss high up, running along the top 
of a paling to climb up to a sparrow’s nest, when the owl, 
who had been watching from the roof of the dove house, 
suddenly swooped down, and after they had sworn in each 
other’s faces, the owl actually struck at the cat violently 
That was all that we saw, but several times we have heard 
the angry hoots of an owl at night alternating with 
rage from the cat, and I always have thought that one or other 
was trying to steal a mouse which the other had caught 
Perhaps Edward Lear saw more of such nocturnal bickerings 
than I have ever done; perhaps he saw a less selfish side 
of the affair when Foss and a strange ow! were amicably sharing 
a whole family of mice between them and was so led to describe 
the connubial relations of the Owl and the Pussycat, both of 
whom appear in a rather post-prandial frame of mind in his 
drawings. Davip GARNETT. 
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WOMAN AND SONG 


Female Pipings in Eden. By Dame Erner Smytu. Peter 
Davies. 8s. 6d. 

This latest volume from the pen of Dame Ethel Smyth is a 
miscellaneous collection of essays of varying length, some of 
which deal with music and others with life in general. The 
longest and most important of the latter is a study of Mrs. Pank- 
hurst ; the title-piece is a lengthy disquisition upon the author’s 
favourite theme—the undeservedly inferior status accorded to 
women in the world of music, largely as the result of masculine 
prejudices and jealous resentment of competition. She claims 
at the outset to “ prove that all down the ages every possible 
facility for pursuing music as a career has been withheld from 
us ” [women], that “ as things are to-day it is absolutely impossible 
in this country for a woman composer to get or to keep her head 
above water,” and that only lack of opportunity of the same 
kind as that which prevents the emergence of “ female Nelsons ” 
has hitherto prevented the appearance of great women composers. 

It is perfectly trie, of course, that until quite recently women 
have been debarred from membership of orchestras, with the 
solitary exception of the harpist, of whom Dame Ethel very wittily 
remarks that “ her colleagues, I think, rather cherish this solitary 
white-armed presence in their midst much as the men in the 
Welsh regiment cherish the regimental goat.” But so far as 
composition is concerned I am quite unable to understand how 
such an intelligent and clear-sighted woman as Dame Ethel 
can seriously argue that women have always had less opportunities 
of excelling than men. In the first place it is not historically 
correct. So far from proving her thesis that “ all down the ages 
every possible facility for pursuing music as a career has been 
withheld from women,” she makes no attempt to do so, ignorant, 
seemingly, of the fact that for a considerable period, from, say, 
about 1500 to 1600 at a very conservative estimate, in Italy at 
least, women enjoyed equal facilities with men. In Ferrara under 
the Estensi, to mention only one example, we learn not only ‘that 
*‘rarissime furon le donne che non cantassero 0 suonassero,” 
(few were the ladies who neither sang nor played), but also that 
many of them composed and had their works performed and even 
published ; and this was no exception, but a general rule at this 
period, yet no woman composer of eminence emerged. 

Secondly, I should have thought it self-evident that in modern 
times in this country women have always had far greater oppor- 
tunities, far fewer obstacles, put in the way of the acquisition and 
development of a talent for composition than men have. Musical 
education of some kind or other has always been the rule for 
women, for men the exception. While it has always been con- 
sidered a suitable cccupation for ladies, a taste or inclination for 
music in a male has always had to encounter the ridicule and 
contempt of the Philistines, for whom such an occupation seems 
unmanly and effeminate, as weli as that of parents on account of 
unremunerativeness. To take a concrete example: while Dame 
Ethel herself was already in her ’teens studying music in Leipzig, 
her contemporary Frederick Delius was compelled, by the un- 
remitting hostility of his parents towards a musical career, to 
spend his time up to his twenty-fifth year first as a commercial 
traveller for woollen goods, and then as an orange planter in 
Florida—and this is not an exceptional case by any means, but 
rather the general rule. In fact if Dame Ethel were to maintain 
that the superiority of men in musical composition hitherto 
was the result of the formidable opposition with which they had 
to contend, strengthening their talent and character, she would 
be much nearer the truth. At the same time I think she exaggerates 
the benefits to be derived from a regular conservatoire training ; 
in this connection it is only necessary to point out that Sir Edward 
Elgar was entirely self-taught. 

I do not question for a moment that female composers encounter 
formidable and disheartening opposition ; I do question, however, 
whether it is any greater than that which serious male composers 
encounter. Dame Ethel complains, with perfect justice, no 
doubt, of the rarity with which her major works are performed ; 
I could point to works of the highest merit by men which are 
never performed at ail. 

One can only whole-heartedly agree with her when she declares 
that “the male and the female brains being differently con- 
structed, an important contribution by a woman ought to be on 
every field a new contribution, an element necessary to an all- 
round vision of things human,” but in music we wait in vain for 
the revelation. It is a curious fact, indeed, that all distinctively 


‘feminine ” music up to date has been written by men, while the 


music composed by women is almost invariably of a quite terrifying 
virility. 

The music of Dame Ethel is no exception, but what makes it al| 
the more curious in her case is that when she turns to literature she 
writes like a woman and certainly makes “‘a new contribution, 
necessary to an all-round vision of things human.” As a composer, 
in fact, she seems to me to be a second-rate man; as a writer, 
a first-rate woman. Her reminiscences of Brahms, the memoir of 
Henry Brewster—of whose writings I know nothing—are masterly ; 
that of Mrs. Pankhurst is a superb piece of portraiture which, 
with its blend of devout heroine-worship and sardonic, pussy-cat 
maliciousness where the model’s human weaknesses are concerned, 
could never have been written by any man. It is, I think, a little 
masterpiece of biography and social history; in addition she 
succeeds here in revealing and expressing her own rich personality 
which she does not succeed in doing in her music. What the 
explanation of this strange phenomenon can be I do not pretend 
to know—at least it would take more space to expound it than 
lies at my disposal in such a short notice as this, which is already 
too long. I cannot resist quoting, however, in conclusion, the 
description of the interview which Mrs. Pankhurst had, on the 
day that the Asquith Government fell, with Lord Northcliffe, 
** whose behaviour was that of a lunatic, bouncing up and down on 
the leather seat of his armchair, crying: ‘J did it ...TJ did 
it’ ; and timing the ‘I’ on the down bounce. Mrs. Pankhurst, 
much astonished, said something about the worst of the lot, the 
Foreign Office, being still in the saddle, whereupon he leapt up, 
patted her on the back, and said: ‘ Don’t you worry, my dear 
girl, we'll get ’em all out !’” CrEcIL GRAY 


PLANNING AND FINANCE 


Gold, Unemployment and Capitalism. By T.E.Grecory. 
King. 12s. 

Trade Depression and the Way Out. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


The Sterling Dollar. By Paut E1inzic. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 


In this volume of collected articles, reports and essays, Professor 
Gregory attacks the problems arising from the strange conduct of 
gold in the different countries of the world, its repercussions on 
indebtedness, credit, trade balances, public revenue and taxation, 
with an intimacy of knowledge and a sureness of step which re- 
commend him as a master of financial exposition to a bewildered 
public. On banking theory and policy his personal experience as 
Member of the Macmillan Committee, and as a consultative expert 
by Amcrican and Australian banks, is put to good use in several 
informative chapters. 

But Professor Gregory is not disposed, like some monetary 
experts, to overstate the importance of financial troubles. He 
is alive to the part played by the recent rapid changes in productive 
methods and in markets as affecting the volume of employment, 
and endeavours, both in his diagnosis and his remedial proposals, 
to give just attention to the claims of the different orders of 
physicians. The proper place of money in the economic system 
is that of servant to the needs of producers and consumers, not 
that of master ; and Professor Gregory looks in the long run to the 
development of a reliable international bank in which the national 
member banks shall co-operate for the required security of prices, 
credits and investments. 

Several of the issues raised in this volume, however, lie outside 
the strict diocese of finance, and their controversial character will 
draw the attention of most readers. Two, in particular, I would 
cite. The first relates to the respective validity of price-raising 
and cost-cutting as remedies for unemployment. While Professor 
Gregory would utilise both methods within reason, he evidently 
relies more upon the latter and believes that in cost-cutting the 
temporary reduction of wage-rates would contribute considerably 
to recovery. Cut wages (with other costs) and capital and labour 
which lie idle because they cannot sell at a profit the goods they 
could produce will be set to work. Improved production actually 
will be followed by increased purchases which will help to raise 
the level of prices. For though the wage-earner may get less, 
the business man will get more, and this redistribution of pur- 
chasing power will fully sustain the market. If it did so, the cut in 
wages would be compensated by an increase in the number of 
wage-earners, and with reviving trade wage-rates would rise 
again. This argument is restated in a later discussion of national- 
isation, where the writer rejects Mr. Cole’s contention that cost- 


By R. G. HAawTrey. 
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reduction by new economies of production requires a redistri- 
bution ‘of income favourable to the worker-consumer. Mr. 
“Gregory appears to hold that it docs not matter whether the 
‘increased purchasing power generated by rationalisation passes to 
the worker-consumer, who will spend it on consumptive goods, 
or to the capitalist, who will try to spend most of it on new pro- 
ductive goods. In this he is surely mistaken. 

Not less important is the discussion upon public planning. 
Here Professor Gregory takes no intransigent position, admitting 
that outside the elementary social services of hygiene and education 
there are industries so standardised in character and so fundamental 
in the needs they satisfy, that State ownership or control may be 
appropriate. But for the rest he takes his stand upon free private 
enterprise, first, on the ground—that it alone can “deliver the 
goods ” in the quantities, qualities and directions which satisfy the 
‘consumer ; secondly, that complete State planning cannot leave 
freedom to consumers’ choice but must decide arbitrarily for 
them what goods they shall get. A planned society, he holds, 

‘ is one based upon the principle of force,’ for any acts inconsistent 
with the furtherance of the plan must be repressed and punished. 
' Even if the absolute standard of life does not fall, economic progress 
must be retarded. It is a powerful indictment which the advocates 
of a planned society ought to meet. Can they show that the 
bureaucratic dictatorship here assumed, need not occur in a State 
where improved democratic institutions might secure a real control 
for the citizen-consumer, and that serviceable innovations will 
be encouraged and not, as at present, repressed when not im- 
mediately profitable ? But does Professor Gregory see any way 
to make the genuine free choice of the consumer the effective 
governor in the modern economic system ? 

Mr. Hawtrey in this greatly enlarged edition of a work published 
two years ago, continues to present the trade cycle as “a purely 
monetary phenomenon,” a depression being a failure of effective 
demand, and recovery to be attained either nationally or inter- 
nationally by a public policy of inflation, carried into operation by 
the governmental purchase of securities. Considering that every 
economic act is registered in terms of monetary payment, any 
upset of our system may always be presented as a monetary 
event. But if the monetary system of the world was conducted 
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rightly, with-due_regard:to-stability of. price levels and reliability 
of exchanges, should we avoid the excessive wastes which. the 
trade cycle seems to involve? It is difficult to pin down Mr. 
Hawtrey to a definite reply. He recognises that important 
and rapid changes in technique of production and (as standard; 
rise) in the character of demand, will cause considerable temporary 
displacement and unemployment, and he is alive to the ttuth 
that a satiety point might be reached in consumption of goods 
and services, involving longer leisure among the producing 
classes. But his absorption in money seems to inhibit his mind 
from a sufficient recognition of the fact that the changes in mode; 
of production and consumption, and particularly in the proportion 
of activity accorded respectively to the making of productive and 
consumptive goods, are themselves the causes of changes in 
flows of money. In dealing with the credit policy of banks he 
does not go far enough into the economic events which induce 
banks to enlarge or diminish their loans, or depositors to invest 
or to leave their deposits “idle.” The violent forced change; 
in monetary volumes and flows in the present crisis make it 
unrepresentative of a trade cycle and its depression. Otherwise, 
it might appear that the pace at which technological improvement; 
have economised the use both of capital and labour has effected so 
grave a disproportion between profits and wages in normally 
prosperous times as to force that excess of plant and power 
which compels banks to restrict credits and savers to withhold 
investments. Mr. Hawirey recognises that with every production 
of goods there is put into the possession of producers the money 
income wherewith to purchase these. If the purchasers went 
smoothly forward and without undue delay, there would be no 
reason either for banks or investors to constrict or withhold their 
money. ; 

In a very skilful and well-informed argument Dr. Einzig 
examines the international struggle for devaluation, which has 
been brought into a clear-conscious phase by the Rooscvelt 
policy, and which he thinks will force the participation both of 
this country and France. His strictures upon the futile labours 
of the Monetary and Economic Conference will carry conviction 
to all honest thinkers. Dr. Einzig restates his remedial policy of 
inflation as the only way to get rid of the crippling burden of 
indebtedness from which every great country is suffering and to 
restore freedom and control to the active agents of production. 
This policy, at first conducted nationally, can, however, do’ no 
more than abate the depression: if a cure is to be achieved 
organised internationalism must be applied. The atmosphere of 
heated: nationalism renders this remedy impossible at present, 
but if statesmen are capable of learning the lesson of world 


,cconomy, they may come to realise what seems now a Utopian 


dream, viz., a world-currency with the required flexibility: to 
mect the needs of the national constituents. But Dr. Einzig 
does not deceive himself as to what monetary management and 
manipulation can achieve. New cyclic crises must arise, and 
“instead of attacking the symptoms, the responsible statesmen 
of mankind will have to penetrate to its foundations by organising 
production and distribution,” a “ planned economy ” if possible, 
on an “ international scale.” J. A. Hopson 


FRITZ VON HOLSTEIN 


His Excellency the Spectre. The Life of Fritz von 
Holstein. By JOACHIM VON KiRENBERG. Constable. 8s. 6d. 
Fritz von Holstein may be described as the last of the great 
intriguers. He is, at least, the last for whose career we have 
fairly full documentation and contemporary record, though many 
of his letters have even yet not been published. He stood behind 
every Imperial Chancellor from Bismarck to von Biilow, dictated 
or profoundly influenced the policy of all of them but the first 


| and greatest, and when each in turn fell from power was able 


to profit by his fall to install himself in the same capacity with 
He is said to have had more influence on the foreign 
policy of Germany than any other since Bismarck. And he 
achieved all this without ever going into society, or even seeking 
the approval which it withheld, and without ever holding any 
position of first-class importance. It is justly said of him that he 
grasped the substance of power and refused the shadow. He 
became a legend in his lifetime. He was nicknamed “ the man 
with the hyaena’s eyes,” and was compared with the Eminence 
Grise who stood behind Cardinal Mazarin. 

To estimate the truth about such a career can never at any 


| time be easy, neither when the passions are still concerned with 
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the issues which it involves, nor when contemporary evidence 
has vanished or been dimmed by the lapse of time. This book 
makes no pretence to do so. It consists of sketches of a number 
of incidents, preceded by an outline of the whole career and 
recommendation by Mr. Wickham Steed, which places them in 
some sort of perspective, but is in no sense intended for a serious 
study. The method, dangerous when applied to characters 
about whom only documentary evidence is available, may be 
most useful when such a sketch may draw confirmation or denial 
fron surviving witnesses of the incidents themselves, and 
Mr. Wickham Steed gives us his assurance that in some cases, 
ct least, such direct confirmation is available. 

To proceed to the sketches themselves, they are curtly and drama- 
tically but soberly narrated, and their author wisely confines 
himself to describing only the essential in each case, instead of 
indulging in the hypothetical embroidery so dear to some other 
mod r 1 German writers. Such embroidery is, of course, calculated 
“to cdi verisimilitude,” but the authors of it are usually deceived 
in their calculations. 

The incidents, too, are dramatic in themselves, and require no 
embellishment. The betrayal of Bismarck by the man whom he 
had employed to betray von Arnim, the blackmailing of von 
Biilow and of Philip Eulenburg, and the final removal of Holstein 
by a coincidence beside which the daring of sixpenny novelists 
appears pedestrian, might have been designed for such pres- 
entation. Perhaps the most dramatic of all is the abortive meeting 
between the young Kaiser and von Holstein, when the former, 
for som: motive which must probably always remain obscure, 
avoided the expected serious conversation and sent Holstein 
away furious at the way he had been fobbed off. Had that interview 
gone differently, and the disciple and betrayer of Bismarck estab- 
lished a direct influence over the ruler of his country instead 
of having always to work through unreliable and dangerous 
instruments, the course of the next ten years might have been 
very different. 

This is nothing but a speculation based upon one of the scenes 
for which there is good authority. Innumerable others arise 
in the course “of the reading.. Together the sketches suggest 
the possibility of two lines of study, corresponding to the two 
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| and the following sentence runs : 


main themes of Holstein’s life. One lies in the character of 
Holstein himself, and would be designed to lay bare in detail the 
process by which a neurotic lust for power, combined with an 
equal lust for secrecy, turned a man with the powers and devotion 
of a statesman into a blackmailer and something near a traitor. 
The other, directed to the effect on the policy of Germany, would 
show how the weakness of Holstein’s lust for power, however 
obtained, betrayed Germany into the hands of that other neurotic 
whom he hated, the Kaiser Wilhelm II. For both we shall 
have to wait for the publication of evidence which is known to 
exist. The present volume may serve to whet our appetites. 
ALAN M. WELLS 


ALL MEN ARE BROTHERS 


All Men Are Brothers (Shui Hu Chuan). Translated 
from the Chinese by Peart S. Buck. Methuen. 21:5. 


That Time goes at different rates—that days, weeks, months, 
as exact measures are purely conventional and not confirmed by 
individual experience—has doubtless been a truism for many 
centuries, is the theme of some modern writers, and has been 
tacitly expressed a thousand times. But people also seem to go 
at different rates. There are some who are always trying to 
catch up, to keep pace ; to defeat, at least in part, the limitations of 
time and space, while others convey a sense of infinite leisure, 
as though they had several lives before them. These, when 
not too bovine, make an impression of being extremely civilised. 
This is the impression made on us by Chinese literature, as though 
a nation could be largely composed of such individuals ; it is this 
impression which rises like a delicate autumnal smell from the 
pages of Mr. Waley’s A Hundred and Seventy Chinese Poems, 
without interfering with the other, one might think contradictory, 
impressions of nostalgia, melancholy and regret. It is as though 
the obsession with mortality attended those who are out of step 
with their personal time-rhythm, and as though the Chinese, 
having a peculiar faculty of going with the qtream, of keeping 
step, avoid that conflict at least. 

Even in a work whose persons are mainly with robbers, and 
fighting men rather than poets and Government officials, this 
sense of almost infinite leisure makes itself felt. The outlaws who 
are the heroes of All Men Are Brothers, behave as though drinking- 
parties, conversation and the formal courtesies of present-exchange 
were quite as important as their profession. When the warrior 
Shih Chin was forced by complicated circumstances, including his 
own lack of worldly wisdom, into burning his village and joining 
the outlaws whom he had befriended, “‘ he seated himself, and 
Chu Wu and the other two chiefs quickly called to their men to 
kill horses and cows that all might feast and rejoice together ” ; 
““ After a year and a few days 
had passed, Shih Chin thought to himself ”’—much as we think 
to ourselves after an hour’s visit to an acquaintance, that we had 
better be getting on. Thus, too, in his preface, the reputed 
author of the book, the novelist-farmer Shih Nai-an, writes : 

Of all joys nothing brings more joy than friendship, and the most 

joyful part of friendship is quiet talk together among friends. .. . 

Yet it has not always been easy for me to gain this companionship. 

Sometimes the wind blows and it is cold ; sometimes rain falls and 

the road is muddy; sometimes I am ill; sometimes when I go to 

seek my friends they are away ... At such times I feel I am in 
prison. 
It is the weather, you note, that interferes with friendship—not 
the care of his “ poor little land,’ nor the planting of “ grain for 
wine,” nor even his writing. His demands of life on its gracious 
side are immoderate, though mildly expressed : 


“ce 


When my friends are all come there should be sixteen of us, but 
there are not many days when all can come. ... Usually six or 
seven gather together each day. . . . Conversation is our delight. 


To this cultivation of the soul even literary creation is subsidiary : 
When my friends were gone and [ sat alone under the lamp, I 


wrote in idleness. At times when the wind blew and the rains fell 
and no one came then also did I write. 


And then, in a description which all writers will recognise : 


Turning the book over and over in my mind it became at last such 
a habit to me that it was not necessary even to open my book... . 
For when at times I walked along my garden wall . . . or when I 
picked up the end of my girdle and twisted it in my fingers, or when 
I stared unseeing at some object, at such times the stuff of which my 
book is made came crowding into my mind. 
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THREE IDEAL BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS AND BEYOND 


Recommended by the Book Society 


TWICE 
SEVEN 


By H.C. BAINBRIDGE. _ 8 plates, 10s. 6d. net. 


BUGH WALPOLE writes in the BOOK SOCIETY NEWS :— 
“Every once and again there appears an entirely 
original record of human experience. The most re- 
markable of recent years has been Munthe’s San 
Michele. I doubt, lhowever, whether even he is so 
completely an original as the author of Twice Seven. 
It is no exaggeration to say that there has been no 
book like this before. It is something entirely first- 
hand. No one can read it and not be the richer in 
human experience.” 


ENGATO 


THE LION CUB 


By J. H. DRIBERG. 2 plates, 3s. 6d. net. 
Morning Post :—‘ A delightful book. Engato is a 
charming and lovable creature.” 


Times Literary Supplement :—‘‘ Children and grown- 
ups both will delight in the story of this winning beast.” 


The Observer :—‘‘ The chapters describing Engato’s 


life on the ‘Station’ hold one from first to last.” 


ROOSEVELT 


AND HIS AMERICA 


By BERNARD FAY. Ios. 6d. net. 


The Times:—‘“ An exposition of the President's 
methods such as will enable readers to understand the 
significance of the news . . . The other half is no less 
illuminating. He casts valuable sidelights on the 
political parties, the worship of the ‘dollar god’, 
Prohibition, the war debts. He writesfrom full and 
accurate knowledge, in an arresting and brilliant 
style.” 
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After the charm and humanity of this preface, it is sad to find 
the book dull. It deals almost exclusively with adventures, fights 
and deeds of prowess in which the persons are merely counters, 
with little individuality. There are, of course, exceptions: hot- 
blooded Lu Ta, who “ wore a fan-shaped beard clean around 
his jaws,” and owed money at every tea and wine-shop, comes 
momentarily to life. He is but one of dozens of characters con- 
cerning whom we have to learn many trivial matters while, slowly 
and stickily, we approach the central theme. This is furnished 
by a Robin Hood band of virtuous robbers who live on a moun- 
tain, defy the State, prey on the rich and spare the poor. Accord- 
ing to Mrs. Buck’s introduction, these stories, which were current 
as tradition and in plays and poems before they became crys- 
tallised into novels, have some historical basis in events which 
occurred in the thirteenth century. The present version—there 
are three others extant—was written in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century ; all four have at times been banned by Authority because 
of their subversive subject-matter. 

Mrs. Buck makes a certain amount of pother about the deliberate 
literalness of her translation ; but there is nothing to be said for 
literalness when it results in false simplicity. Judging by the 
better passages, the simplicity of the original is genuine, and only 
injustice can be done to it by the use of self-conscious locutions. 
Men are said to go “merrily ” to work, as though they were 
participants in a folk-dance Congress; the biblical ““ Now ”’ is 
prefixed to many sentences ; Shih Chin, a bluff warrior, not an 
affected person, exclaims “‘ Quickly lead my horse here!” and 
“two white jade lions” are said to be “used to weigh down 
paper ”’ instead of being called paper-weights. Instances could 
be multiplied, but I will only add that the use on several occasions 
of the word “ yell” when “ shout” would have been natural, 
indicates that Mrs. Buck wished to underline the “ quaintness,” 
from our point of view, of her material. It is not for its quaint- 
ness but for its beauty that we enjoy reading of Shih Chin : 

On his head he wore a white brimmed fur hat, and on the hat was 

a plume of red horse-hair. Underneath this hat he wore a soft sky- 

blue cap, tied under his chin with a yellow ribbon. Upon his body 

was a white silk garment of war, and about his waist was a girdle the 
width of a man’s hand and made of red silk thread. 
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Except in the case of those who have a special interest in Chines. 
customs, readers will persist through A// Men Are Brothers {o, 
passages like this. As a novel, the work is of small value. By 
it contains delicious morsels, strongly reminiscent of Chines: 
art: as when, climbing a mountain to find a Taoist sage, Com. 
mander Hung meets “ an acolyte sitting backwards on an ox and 
blowing on a metal flute and smiling.”” When it is revealed ty 
Hung that this acolyte was the Heavenly Teacher in disguise, 
Mrs. Buck causes him to express his regret in the words “I haye 
seen his face and missed the knowing I did!” It is difficult to 
believe that the original was so clumsy. Less literalness and more 
art would have removed these blemishes from a work of immense 
labour and admiring love. E. B. C. Jones 


HUMAN, AND ALL-TOO-HUMAN 


Prelude to Hitler. By Maror B. T. ReEyNoLps. Cap:. 
7s. 6d. 

Germany: My Country. By Friepricnh Smpurc. Cape. 
ros. 6d. 

Nietzsche. By GeraLp ABRAHAM. Duckworth. 2s. 


Of these three books, two are written by intellectuals, and one 
by a relatively simple Army major. The comparison of his modest, 
perspicacious eye with Mr. Abraham’s pert myopia, his amiable 
good sense, with Herr Sieburg’s occult croakings, contributed, 
possibly, to my forming a better opinion of his book than it 
deserves. But he knows what he is talking about, humdrum 
though the other two might think him, and he holds to it. When 
he looks at a man, he sees one. Herr Sicburg sees a despairing, 
yet insurgent kobold, and what Mr. Abraham sees, in his final 
paragraph, is a man “‘ whose importance is seriously diminished 
by his complete inability to show how his ideas . . . can be 
carried into effect.” Does the author suppose that philosophy, 
particularly that of the poet who is Nietzsche, can be reduced to 
the terms of a cookery book? Take a quart of.chaos, a dancing 
star the size of a walnut? . . 

Ten years of Major Reynold’s life, from the moment when, in 
Mesopotamia, he was told of the Armistice by his general, “‘ You 
don’t look very Cheerful this morning. Haven’t you heard the 
news ? The gaunt spectre of peace is once more stalking through 
the land, mry boy,” were spent, with short intervals, in Germany, 
first, with the Army of Occupation, and second, as a business 


| man. His writing has one serious fault: it should be drastically 


condensed. The section dealing with the clothes factory is achingly 


_ long. Aside from this, the text is often pointed with shrewd 
_ anecdotes, and quietly successful elucidations of character in which 
| the writer seems half-astonished at his own sagacity. The gist of 


his book is to be found in those pages in which he demonstrates 
that it was the Allied policy after the war which caused the downfall 
of the Weimar regime, the grave condition of present Europe, 
and the permanent imminence of the author’s re-employment in 
his professional capacity. It is to his honour that he regards the 


| prospect with sincere distaste. 


Herr Sieburg is also sincere. As the fumarole of the Nazi 


| movement, he pleads with a sadly wasted earnestness for his 


particular Germany, a Germany which he seems to envisage 
sometimes as a poltergeist, and, at others, as a mass of ectoplasm. 
The tone of the book may be gauged by the following quotation, 
in which the proud defiance of the patriot seems mingled with 
the eerie levity of the spinster, who, half-crazed by nature and 
ill-treatment, offers herself in her final role as the Sphinx. “A 


| moment ago we were primitive barbarians, now we are vicious 


degenerates. Yesterday chaotic, to-day pedantic. Warmly 
enthusiastic in the morning, coldly calculating at night. Now 
unnatural, now crude. Now slave, now tyrant. Now demon, 
now philistine. Now coolie, now magician. Now a danger, now 
What a nation! What an odious enigma, and what a 
challenge to human reason!” The self-contradictory spirit that 
saturates Herr Sieburg’s book is crystallised in the preface 
** National Socialism has . . . forcibly induced a sort of con- 
formity of thought and spirit. . . . There are to be no more 
private Germans . . . in more emphatic terms, there are to be 
no more mere human beings in Germany, only Germans. . . .” 
A few lines farther though, we find, ‘“‘ It would, however, convey 
an erroneous idea of the situation if one were to maintain that 
So much for 
Yet, when it comes to himself, our author seems less 

**T should like to express the hope that this 


Germany. 
totalitarian. 


book may give rise to discussions, for without discussions life 1s 
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impossible ; without discussions, whether between individuals or 
between nations, there can be neither freedom, nor growth. . . .” 
Herr Sieburg, in striving to stifle his doubts about Hitlerism, 
claims that injustices are inevitable when a “ Nation ” springs to 
life. To do him justice, he views anti-Semitism, and the atrocities, 
with disfavour. But he betrays himself again and again. Faced 
with what is, in fact, no reborn nation, but a resurgence of violence, 
a reaction against culture, he can do no more than to belabour 
Reason, and exalt “ Dynamism.” “ Dynamism may be conceived 
as force pure and simple, unfettered by any aim or purpose.” 
He repeatedly, and specifically, affirms that Germany alone, 
because of the political attitude of her neighbours, has passed 
through, and finished with, all humanitarian values, the search 
for happiness, the desire for wealth, and civilisation itself. He 
goes so far as to say, “ In fact, the outside world will only revise 
its notion of Germany when it has thrown overboard its own 
hierarchies of values.” Also, and more significantly, “ By insisting 
that life is not the supreme good, we repudiate the standards of 
value of almost all the rest of the world,” and “‘ Is not happiness an 
unheroic state ?’’ One can see the fatal leaven at work. The breath- 
taking conceit ; the masochistic urge. Nevertheless, Herr Sieburg 
is not always megalomaniac. Towards the end he changes from 
the barrack-room mystic into the alarmed intellectual, and despite 
dynamics, he decides that he can only “ leave it to the sociologists 
to take advantage of this unique opportunity to make a scientific 
study of the collapse of a world. ...” It might have been 
better had he made this decision before writing his book. 

It is a tribute to the intelligence of Nazi evangelists that they 
have not dared to drag in Nietzsche. Not even Herr Sieburg. 
From Mr. Abraham’s account, indeed, he would hardly be worth 
having. Yet there is one insufficiently recognised characteristic 
of Nietzsche’s that insists on breaking through : his affectionate and 
sensitive nature. He says of Wagner, after the break, “ and of what 
use is it to have been right against him!” Again, “ ... . it seems 
so foolish to want to be right at the cost of love.” As regards the 
bulk of the book, Mr. Abraham has gone to some inconsiderable 
trouble to accumulate his facts, but to order them was beyond his 
scope. Still more, to build with them. Confronted with the 
obvious fact, self-evident even in his text, that Nietzsche was in 
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love with his sister, he is unable to see it. This leads him entire}, 
to misinterpret the whole of what is perhaps the most importan; 
element in the philosopher’s life, and one the intellectual repercys. 
sions of which are incalculable. Mr. Abraham fidgets over the 
oddness of his subject’s attitude to Lou-Salomé, for instance 
but not once does he glimpse what lies under his nose. Perhap; 
this is because he will look down it, instead of underneath. Inciden. 
tally, ““ The Birth of Tragedy,” the basis, the key to Nietzsche. 
is grudgingly allowed “importance,” but dismissed elsewher 
as “ windy metaphysics.” As one progresses with this opuscule. 
whatever usefulness it may have quite disappears beneath the 
author’s gathering excitement, expressed by means of the old, 
the  half-hackneyed, half-forgotten accusations, “selfish,” 
“ neurotic-romantic,” “ self-pity,” “‘ self-adulation,” until he 
reaches that delicious culmination at which Nietzsche loses his 
reason. It is then that Mr. Abraham’s enjoyment becomes 3 
reckless that both reader and critic should leave him, vindicated, 
vindictive, and alone. BriAN Howarp 


POLITICAL THINKERS 


English Political Thought in the Nineteenth Century, 
By CRANE BRINTON. Benn. 15s. 

This book is less a coherent and detailed history than a series of 
essays, always interesting, and sometimes of real brilliance, on , 
number of important political thinkers from Bentham to Benjamin 
Kidd. Professor Brinton knows his material thoroughly, with 
the result that he sees his problems from first-hand acquaintance 
and has invariably something fresh and arresting to say. It is a 
pity, I think, that he wastes some valuable pages on Benjamin 
Kidd, whose temporary reputation Professor Brinton himself is at 
a loss to understand ; and we could well have spared the account 
of Herbert Spencer whom to treat with seriousness as a political 
thinker is unnecessary after the superb exposure of his preten- 
tiousness Professor Barker made twenty years ago. But these 
minor lapses are amply compensated for by the very shrewd 
estimate of Coleridge, who is seen to be in the central tradition of 
English conservatism, of Walter Bagehot, upon whom there is he:e 
the best discussion we so far have, and of Charles Kingsley w!o 
is dissected remorselessly and yet with humour. The book js 
brilliantly written ; and the student of the Victorian Age will find 
it an indispensable guide to the grasp of a period which becomes 
the more complex the more fully its secrets are penetrated. 

Professor Brinton would be the first to admit that his book is 
only a prelude to the much ampler history we require. For the 
most part he is discussing the representative and the successful, 
the men who were, in general, prepared to look upon their epoch 
The doubts 
of the later Mill, the pleasant cynicism of Bagehot, the explosive 
contempt of Carlyle, do not really alter the general outline: of his 
survey. -The men whom Professor Brinton has selected for 
treatment had really made their peace with their age even if, like 
Coleridge and Kingsley, they had begun by challenging it. | 
could have wished that in the light of our own problems he had 
discussed a number of men whose position in this period needs 
badly a new estimate and a new emphasis. Outstanding among 
these and, of course, by far the best known, is Matthew Arnold, 
whom it is now, following the fashion set by Mr. Strachey and 
Mr. Eliot, our habit to depreciate ; yet the Arnold who wrote on 
equality and education appears to the student of social thought 
among the men of major insight of his time. There is a reference 
in Professor Brinton’s pages to Bronterre O’Brien ; he needs far 
more careful inquiry, for he has claims to be regarded as the most 
penetrating Socialist of his day. That is hardly less the case with 
Bray, one of the ablest of the early Labour thinkers ; fairly ample 
resources for a study of him still await the researcher who is 
prepared for a month in Leeds. And admirable as are Professor 
Brinton’s eloquent pages on Lord Acton, there is something of 
importance still to be said of that remarkable man’s insight, twenty 
years before any other Liberal of his influence, into the effect of 
class-structure in nineteenth-century England on social legislation. 

Admirable as is this book, therefore, it states a problem rather 
than analyses its implications. It brings out well, and with a rich 


erudition, the essential conservatism of the period ; it does not 
offer us an adequate view of why, by the war, the political thought of 
Victorianism had largely ceased to seem profound. Nowadays !t 
strikes us as singular that after Bentham and Austin, Sir Henry 
Maine should have been the only jurist of eminence and that his 
whole influence should have been exerted against the inevitable 
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implications of his period and always upon the wrong grounds. 
Maitland, who died too early to do more than throw out hints 
towards the new jurisprudence that was needed, is only now be- 
ginning to shape the effective contours of legal thozght. No one 
can fail to admire the moral genius of T. H. Green; but his 
metaphysic is built upon assumptions which, as in all idealist 
philosophies, effectively paralyse individual action. Bryce and 
Morley, Carlyle and Ruskin, read rather wanly now; and the 
work even of the great economists, like Marshall, seems to miss 
the significance of what was at stake in the period.: None of them 
really grasped the import of what Bentham called “ sinister interest” 
and, after Mill, no one even saw the institutional import of the 
problem. It is greatly to be hoped that Professor Brinton, having 
begun so admirably to state the general outlines of this epoch, will 
now proceed to explain why it seems, with all its virtues, an epoch 
of failure and disillusion to ourselves. For if he can discover the 
secret of that tragedy, he can give us the clue to the source of our 
own disharmonies. Haroitp J. LAsKI 


THE EGO AT LARGE 


Contemporary Essays, 1933. Edited by SytvaA Norman. 
Elkins, Mathews and Marrot. tos. 6d. 

There is a good essay to be written on the decline of the essay, 
and it ought to be in this annual venture. Matter could be stolen 
for it from Miss Sylva Norman’s agreeable introduction. She is 
of the brave opinion that there are reasons for wishing a revival 
in the form ; alas, there are good reasons for reviving most things. 
A revival of the essay—which must remain beautifully undefined 
and undefinable—reminds us, however, of the good reasons there 
were for the Tudor revival, and a growth of jerry-built Lambs and 
Leigh Hunts in the garden suburb of modern English literature 
is not encouraging. 

No, the essay, like liberalism, is dead or dying : and it remains 
for us to sit by the bedside and take down the last mumbled 
statements. Like the novel which displaced it, as Miss Sylva 
Norman points out, with Fielding, the essay was an undisciplined 
form and is dying of its own liberties and excesses. It had, of 
course, outside enemies. Journalism docked it, the novel starved 








AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BIRD LOVER 


By Frank M. Chapman. In pursuing his work, 
Dr. Chapman has travelled forth into innumerable strange 
lands, and has mingled in the world of men with such inter- 
esting figures as Theodore and Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
late Lord Grey of Fallodon, Woodrow Wilson, John D 
Kockefeller, and many others. Into the pages of his auto- 
biograpy he has brought the fascinating adventure that his 
bird studies have been. 

Illustrated with photographs and four plates in colour. 15/- 
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By J. W. Cunliffe. This important book offers in a single 
volume the whole story of English literature from Beowulf to 
the present day, representing the fruit of Dr. Cunliffe’s fifty 
years of study in the field. The 236 illustrations, chosen 
with the greatest care, make it a picture story of altogether 
delightful quality. . 18/- 
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which,.in pictures, and unfailingly interesting text, conducts 
the child through the art treasures of the ages. 

182 illustrations. 12/6 
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girls, presenting the great Anglo-Saxon epic of the feats of 
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many woodcuts, some in colour. 7/6 
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it, infinite tolerance abstraeted its individuality and substituted 
attitudinising and idiosyncrasy. Darwin was the beginning of 
disaster: for once it was decided that our ancestors had had 
tails the ruminations at large of the immortal ego came to a shy 
end. An insidious shame of our flesh and blood crept into the 
essayist’s system. Another Hazlitt might ask why distant objects 
pleased; another Elia, moist-eyed, might remark again, “ Perchance, 
Gentle Reader, thou hast . . .”—but our eyes were elsewhere : 
the ancestors of Hazlitt and Elia had tails. Our own ancestors had 
tails, the tail had begun to wag the dog, the dog was eclipsed and 
the days of the ruminatory ego were done. Now what we wished 
to hear were more scandalous stories about the human race. A 
quest for information started and “‘ Que sais-je?” was soon to 
become baldly, “‘ What do y*know?” The essayist, says Miss 
Norman, should be reconciled preferably to life and certainly to 
himself. But who since the triumph of scientific culture had 
bothered about “ reconciliation”? We did not wish to be 
reconciled but to explain and know. And indeed, we asked, what 
is the ego that this man or that should expioit it? Look what the 
discovery of sublimation had done to,Lamb ; think what psycho- 
analysis might have done for Hazlitt! As one read the list of the 
great names, as one tried to force the eyes to read them, there were 
only two who captured the eye—Bacon and Montaigne ; and both 
had something of that crystalline spirit of scientific inquiry 
which is our present delight: the first putting samples of our 
** businesses and bosoms ”’ into test tubes and watching the effect 
of neat acid intelligence upon them; the second, collecting the 
scientific scandal of the time and endearing himself to us rather 
more because of the stone than on account of his doubts. 

Leaving Miss Norman and turning to her talented revivalists, 
one is in the awkward position of having been entertained and 
stimulated, and of having, nevertheless, to confess that one could 
not stand a complete book of “‘ essays’ from any of them. The 
collected volume—that, for the essay, is a crucial test. Their 
insufficiency is not necessarily their fault: the times, as I have 
indicated, are out of joint. I would except, perhaps, Mr. Adrian 
Bell from the general criticism. His portrait of a Victorian squire 
has a certain verbal austerity, a pleasing freedom from brilliance, 
an arm’s length perspective. It is true that he does not muse, 
but the art of musing went out when the monkeys came in. Miss 
Kate O’Brien, also writing of the country (but of week-end 
country), is not as good, but she is pleasantly grave at her best. 
Her natural neighbour is Mr. Tangye Lean who tries. turning 
the question—town, suburb or country for the creative artist ?— 
into a dramatic spectacle in the present tense. There is an air 
of high-class advertising copy and “ This means you,” about his 
essay; and his conclusions are better than his theatre. I do 
not think the essay should declaim, for it should be an interior 
music of the mind. 

Mr. Laver is brilliant as he glides from the Age of Space 
to the Age of Time in fine circling generalisations, and here, one 
feels, is a man who has the essayist’s temper. Alas, owing to an 
inability to distinguish between humour and facetiousness, and 
being fatally deficient in a sense of sin, Mr. Laver is guilty of mixing 
erudition with naughtiness. And naughtiness, especially naughti- 
ness about the cosmos, is a bore. Mr. Goodman startles at the 
end of a paper on D. H. Lawrence with a footnote to the effect 
that he has read Lawrence since writing the essay and has changed 
his mind. That is too conscientious: humbug is the essence of 
the essayist’s temperament. He should have shown us himself 
changing his mind, protesting all the time that he was not. Mr. 
Graham Greene is interesting on religion in Henry James, and I 
will read every volume of literary criticism that he cares to publish 
with the keenest pleasure; but is his paper an essay? I think 
not. But what is an essay ? More important, what will it be like 
if it rises from the dead ? In this book it has perforce abandoned 
the once vital ego-at-large ; but what will it bring back in place 
of this from the world of spooks ? Can it make its peace with the 
tails of our ancestors ? V. S. PRITCHETT 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Christmas Cards 


Instead of the usual snow and holly, it is a pleasure to find cards 
which the recipient will not want to throw away next day. Many people 
have discovered the National Gallery prints, and are beginning to 
discover the prints issued by the British Museum. This year the 
Museum has a new series of six miniatures (post-card size) taken from 
a thirteenth-century psalter and depicting scenes in the life of Christ ; 
and a number of facsimiles, in folders, of English and French illumina- 
tions of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. They are singularly 
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including a selection of Books on English Painting. 
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well chosen and produced ; detail and colouring are exquisite. We are 
glad also to notice the enterprise of a bookseller, F. J. Ward (3 Baker 
Street, W.1), who has prepared a variety of unusual Christmas cards 
and calendars. These include etchings and wood engravings, old poems 
illustrated with head and tail pieces, and coloured designs in Chauve 
Souris style. All of them are well produced, fresh and attractive to look 
at, and free from seasonable trimmings. 


Everybody’s Lamb. Edited by A. C. Warp. 
SHeparD. Bell. 10s. 6d. 
The Works of Oscar Wilde. 

Collins. 5s. 


Pride and Prejudice: Jame Eyre: Cranford. Collins. §s. 
Robinson Crusoe: Coral Island: Treasure Island. Collins. §s. 


Everybody’s Lamb is an “ omnibus” book, with none of the dis- 
advantages. It is a book and not a compilation. The selection from 
Lamb’s essays, letters and miscellaneous prose has been made with 
discrimination ; Mr. Shepard’s drawings add a pleasant decoration 
to the text; and printing, binding and paging are uniformly excellent. 
The Works of Oscar Wilde—despite its twelve hundred odd pages—is 
also well produced : the feat of getting everything (stories, plays, essays 
and poems) into one volume has been accomplished with remarkably 
little discomfort for the reader. At five shillings the book is really 
cheap. We cannot say the same for the other two omnibuses published 
by Messrs. Collins. Each contains over 1,200 pages. In the first, 
Pride and Prejudice, Jane Eyre and Cranford appear one after another in 
different sized types; and pages 328 to 330 are disgracefully printed, 
with “ rivers” a fifth of an inch wide running all over the page, which 
would shock even the reader of an evening newspaper. ‘The printing 
of the adventure omnibus is uniform though poor by any modern 
standard. It is a great pity that a publisher capable of producing books 
as good as the Wilde should exploit the “‘ cheapness,” in ail senses, of 
omnibus volumes which are little more than a bulk of shoddy printing. 
The standards of printing and of book production of all kinds have 
improved so much in recent years that this sort of regression is both 
surprising and deplorable. 


CRACKERS 


THe Litre Kinc. By O. Soglow. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
A very amusing and irreverent picture book for grown-ups. 
A Waste or Rice: Sponpge Discovers MarriaGe. Denis Archer. §3. 
An improper guide to courtship, marriage and divorce. Often witty 
as well as improper. 


Illustrated by E. H. 


Illustrated by DoNIA NACHSHEN. 
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MODERN SCULPTURE 
Its Methods and Ideals 
by Herbert Maryon 


This authoritative and finely illustrated volume intreduces the 
reader to the aims and ideals of medern sculpture on a broader 


and more comprehensive scale than has hitherto been attempted 
by any other book. It puts the ordinary person’s understanding 
of it on a level with that already attempted for music, poetry, 


painting, literature and the drama. It has a far wider range 
than the study of any one “school,”’ for while writing the book 
the author travelled extensively to study and discuss with the 


sculptors the work of everv important group 

ig 280 pages an Illustrations 30/- net 
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y 
Edited by Sydney A. Moseley Major C. C. Turner, A.F.R.Ae.S. 


Aviation Correspondent to the“ Daily Telegraph” 
rhe first biographical survey This subject is again upper- 
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You must get this book, just can never shake. Major 


Turner produces sound argu- 
; ‘our of < . 
panion to your home radio ™ nts im favour of an air 
protected nation. 144 pages. 


entertainments. 3/6 net 5/- net 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


out ! [t’s a delightful com- 
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Horse Nonsense. By R. J. Yeatman and W. C. Sellar. Illustrated by 
John Reynolds. Methuen. §3s. 

The authors of 1066 and All That have set out to debunk Jorrocks 
business, They achieve some good jokes, but do not come up to their 
former standard. 

Tue Preasure’s Yours. By H. F. Ellis. Illustrated by E. S. Sherwood. 
Methuen. 5s. 

This kind of sophisticated high-spirited nonsense greatly amuses 
some people. In one form or another most of this book has appeared 
in Punch. 

Tuts ENGLAND. Compiled by Gerald Barry. Bles. 6s. 

“ Carrots” collected and arranged for the Week-End Review. 

Stmt More MisieapinGc Cases. By A. P. Herbert. Methuen. 5s. 

Funny, but not quite so misleading. Haddock is becoming almost 
a didactic figure—a development one hopes will not go too far. 


About Motoring 


THE MOTOR CYCLE SHOW 


Wauerever elderly people congregate, the motor cycle forms a 
target for venom and prejudice. The hatred which it inspires in 
potbellies is perfectly comprehensive. Many motor cycles are 
driven rather fast and with considerable aplomb. Some of them 
make far too much noise. Their riders are normally young, and 
if they treat the old with respect in their dismounted moments, 
they often utilise the security of their saddles to express a contempt 
which they veil when afoot. The carrier often supports a lovely 
damsel, and the double spectacle is very trying for ageing eyes. 
When youth is far past, it is hard to watch muscular youth enjoying 
himself rather uproariously with beauty as his accomplice ; 
doubly so if his enjoyment chances to annoy or endanger age, 
and age, left snorting with indignation in a welter of noise and 
blue smoke, is powerless to express the rage with which he is 
bursting. Social prejudice further complicates the eternal 
antagonisms beneath youth and age. In this country motor 
cycling is not yet monopolised by the lower social strata, as it is 
in France and America. Many youngsters of the public school 
and undergraduate class are still passionate motor cyclists, and 
princes of the blood have been known to own motor bicycles, 
though there is rather a lack of convincing evidence that they 
have ridden them in public within living memory. Still, the 
typical motor cyclist is a member of the prosperous artisan or 
clerk class, and his amused contempt irritates pompous owners 
of expensive cars all the more intolerably because his manners 
often lack repose, and his probable income is paid in a small 
envelope every Saturday. 

Nevertheless, the motor bicycle confers great and unrealised 
blessings on this nation. Once upon a time all travel required 
virility. To-day the most timid old woman can face a long journey 
by train, secure in the knowledge that the worst which can befall 
her is the loss of her ticket. Despite the road casualty list, a 
long motor drive in a modern saloon car is hardly more exacting 
for the passengers than an armchair by the drawing-room fire. 
But a powerful motor cycle is intrinsically unstable, doubly so on 
wet roads ; it is far less easy to drive than a car; its driver is 
completely exposed to the weather, and indifferently insulated 
from road shocks. It is, apart from flying, almost the only virile 
form of travel overland which survives. Hence it forms a safety 
valve for adventurous youth, and distracts him from blowing off 
his superfluous steam in fashions far less pleasant to the community 
and far more disastrous to himself. Incidentally, it furthers his 
education by compelling him to bear hardship as advised by St. 
Paul, in coaxing him to study science, and in training just those 
mental qualities which are apt to evaporate when forests disappear 
off a continent, and sound the knell of bandits and wild beasts. 
If powerful motor bicycles capable of 80 m.p.h. were given to a 
hundred young Britons of any social class, a tiny percentage of 
them would undoubtedly figure as in-patients before very long, 
(a fate which the same percentage would not escape if presented 
with hunters, or pedal cycles, or baby cars); but the main bulk 
would rapidly become more intelligent, self-dependent, and healthy. 
In such philosophical reflections it is wise to remember that a 
great many impecunious people cannot dispense with cheap 
private transport, and that much motor cycling is essentially 
utilitarian. 

The motor cycle industry is quite one of the most efficient in 
the country ; indeed, it is almost the only British industry which 
has established a genuine international supremacy, and is univer- 
sally plagiarised in other manufacturing countries. It reaps little 
reward for its herculean efforts, since its export trade is crippled by 
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present conditions, and the home market has suffered intensely 
from the depression, since its natural clients suffer more in pocket 
than older men. To-day few artisans are sufficiently prosperous 
to afford hobbies of any cost; few clerks can rely on continued 
employment ; and few parents in the wealthier classes can give 
their sons any expensive presents. . 

The tendencies at the 1933 Olympia Show are healthy, as far 
as they go. No Show was held last year, because the market was 
too dead. In 1931 a thoroughly bad Show evinced an attempt to 
coax a little cash out of the public by selling machines which had 
been cheapened more than was wise; and there was an almost 
complete absence of enterprise, innovation, and experiment. 
This year prices reflect the tepid optimism of the times, and are 
hardening a little. The technical quality is far higher than in 
1931; the general average of workmanship and inspection is 
decidedly better, and specifications are rather more liberal. It is 
especially heartening to see that a few factories are not only using 
their wits, but are adventuring capital in the attempt to expand 
markets. One of the exhibits must rank as the most original and 
revolutionary motor cycle ever built ; moreover, it is completely 
innocent of any experimental components, and the whole of its 
mechanism has been thoroughly tested out in other fields. The 
industry as a whole urgently requires either fresh brains, or a 
greater freedom for such brains as it already contains. If one 
firm succeeds after a radical breach with old conventions, the 
ingenuity (and capital) of the whole industry may become more 
fluid. 

The trade has succeeded in solving one of its ancient problems. 
For many years motor cycles were unfit for nightwork, but the 
electric lighting installations originally introduced for motor cars 
have at last been perfected in miniature editions for use with 
slight two-wheelers. Less success is evident in tackling another 
bogy, that of engine-starting. The modern four-cylinder motor 
cycle can be started by a child; but some of the more powerful 
single-cylinders can be very coy starters in the hands of an athlete, 
and it is not possible to fit heavy starting motors, cr the powerful 
batteries which would be needed to operate such a motor. When 
this problem is solved, the industry will enlarge its borders quite 
perceptibly. R. E. Davipson 
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HAROLD NICOLSON in The Daily Telegraph.—‘ Mr. 
North has written a fantasy about Byron which is not 
unlike what a fantasy about Byron ought to be.” 

GEORGE BLAKE in The Glasgow News.—‘ An exercise 
in fiction that would have assuredly earned the august 
approval of Henry James.” 

RALPH STRAUS in The Sunday Times.—‘‘ Here is 
something well out of the common.” ° 

ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE in The Week-End Review.— 


e 


‘To have brought this silent phantom so vividly to 
life is an astonishing feat, only to be accomplished by 
an imaginative experience of Byron so profound as 
Mr. North’s has plainly been.” 

CECIL ROBERTS in The Sphere.—‘‘ Henry James 
would have read it to the last page.” 

LIONEL HALE in The News-Chronicle.— His Byron 
is perfectly conceived, a spirit condemned to wander, 
renewing old loves and old glories.” 

ROGER PIPPETT in The Daily Herald.—“ A sensitive, 
distinguished, finely written tale.” 

L. P. HARTLEY in The Sketch.— Shade though he is, 
he is like a distillation of a real person; the aroma of 
Lord Byron’s personality clings to him, investing him 
with dignity and pathos, and more than a hint of that 
once irresistible magnetism.” ( 
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Playtime 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 50 


[Reproduced, by kind permission of “‘ Noncenseo,” from Odds and 
Ends, the King’s College, London, Magazine.] 


THE RAINBOW ELECTION 


The Senior Woman Student has just told me of the extraordinary 
situation which arose in connection with the election of her successor, 
an election which will surely become known as “ The Rainbow 
Election.” There were seven candidates, but it was impossible to decide 
between them as none obtained the requisite proportion of votes. 
They were accordingly asked to decide amongst themselves who should 
have the honour, and it was arranged that each should have seven 
votes which she could give to the others as she chose. Actually no 
two of the candidates distributed their votes in exactly the same way, 
and each left at least one name in addition to her own out of the voting 
list. Each failed to receive votes from two, and two only, of the others. 

Miss O’Nowall gave three votes to Miss Rooge and three to Miss 
Yarner, and thought Miss Beamer better than Miss Initt. Miss Yarner 
gave four votes to Miss O’Nowall but only two to Miss Rooge, and of 
the others placed Miss Vann-Itty lower than Miss Beamer. Miss 
Grynsom gave Miss O’Nowall, Miss Initt and Miss Yarner the same 
number of votes. Miss Beamer thought Miss Grynsom the most 
suitable candidate and gave her four votes; she was lukewarm about 
Miss O’Nowall and gave her only one vote. Miss Vann-Itty gave Miss 
Rooge and Miss Initt the same number of votes, and placed Miss 
Beamer higher than Miss O’Nowall. 

The Senior Woman Student pointed out the curious fact that the 
initials of the names of the candidates were the same as the initials of 
the colours of the rainbow, and that by an extraordinary coincidence 
the final order of the candidates was the same, name for colour, as the 
order of the colours of the rainbow. 


HOW DID EACH CANDIDATE DISTRIBUTE HER 
VOTES AMONGST HER RIVALS? 


PROBLEM 48.—THE THREE GOLFERS 


Smith went round in 76 and Robinson in 77. 

At the completion of the 12th hole, Robinson was 2 up on Smith, 
having won 7 holes and lost 5. Jones and Smith were all square, having 
won § holes each and halved two. 

Of the first 12 holes, Robinson halved 5 with Jones ; Smith, at each 
of these holes, losing to both of them. Of the other 7 of these first 
12 holes, Smith won at 5 from both Robinson and Jones and at the 
other two lost to Jones and halved with Robinson. 





The full solution of this very fine problem (Mr. Shovelton is the 
composer), will appear in Caliban’s Problem Book, to be published by 
De La Rue, at 6s. The book will be on sale in a week or so. 


PROBLEM 47.—NoGGS 


A set of Low’s cartoons goes to: T. J. Mason, 96 Standard Road, 
Hounslow. 

There were ninety-four correct solutions. 

Six points are awarded. 


PLAYTIME DINNER 


The dinner will be held at the Arundel Hotel, Arundel Street, W.C.2, 
on Thursday, January 11th, at 7.30 for 8. Morning dress. All readers 
of this column, and as many friends as they care to bring, will be welcome 
at the dinner. Parlour games, to follow the dinner, are being arranged 
by the Committee. 

Applications for tickets (5s. per person, exclusive of wines), should 
be addressed to the Hon. Sec., Mr. S. T. Shovelton, at King’s College, 
Strand, W.C.2. Mr. Shovelton will be glad if those wishing to attend 
will apply as early as possible, and in any case, not later than January 4th. 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 


One set of Low’s cartoons is awarded weekly to the sender of a correct 
solution, selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points, a solver is 
entitled to a prize, consisted of any book (or books) reviewed or advertised 
in these columns, of a value not greater than 10s. Solvers who have 
secured a prize on this cumulative point basis become eligible for a 
second prize on attaining a further 120 points, and for a third prize on 
attaining a further 150. 

Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, THe New 
STATESMAN AND NATION, and must reach this office not later than the 
Tuesday week following publication of the problem. Solutions to two 
problems may be sent in one envelope ; but on separate sheets of paper. 

Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 

CALIBAN 
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7d. Any subject in current series* UNFRAMED. 
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2s.6d. 5, 5» 55 current series* FRAMED in black polished wood. 
OS. » 99 -33,-:« 1926 series} FRAMED in black polished wood. 
3s.6d. Portfolio (only) to hold 1926 or current series. 

20s. Complete Set of 1926 series (20 subjects) UNFRAMED. 
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Three Guineas 
THE LIMITED EDITION of the Current Series—Twelve subjects 


printed on beautiful hand-made paper, signed by the artist and numbered, including 
Curwen Press reprint of the Twelve Biographies and the specially-designed Limited 
Edition Portfolio. 

Only One Hundred Sets printed. Orders accepted in strict rotation. 
most handsome and valuable edition of Low’s Caricatures. 


This is the 


AVAILABLE JUST BEFORE CHRISTMAS! 








* LIST of CURRENT SERIES : 12 Subjects— 


Mr. Walter Elliot 
Mr. Aldous Huxley 
Mr. James Maxton 
Dr. Marie Stopes 


Sir John Simon tf 

Mr. P. G. Wodehouse! 

Mr. Ernest Bevin 

Mr. Somerset 
Maugham 


Prof. Einstein 

Mr. J. M. Keynes 

Mr. Baldwin 

Sir John Reith 
Only available in Limited Edition before genera! publication. 


+ LIST of 1926 SERIES: 20 Subjects— 


Mr. H. G. Wells 

Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald 

Mr. Arnold Bennett 

Lord Oxford 

Mr. Joseph Conrad 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks 

Mr. Bernard Shaw 


Mr. Lloyd George Mr. Hilaire Belloc 

Mr. St. Loe Strachey Mr. J. L. Garvin 

Sir Austen Mr. G. K. Chesterton 

Chamberlain The Lord Chief 

Lord Beaverbrook Justice 

Mr. Philip Snowden Mr. Augustus John 

Mr. Winston Mr. J. H. Thomas 
Churchill Mr. Robert Lynd 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


THE FRANC—LATEST EXCHANGE MANIPULATION—ARGENTINE 
RAILWAYS AND THE PESO-——-TATE AND LYLE 


“America,” writes M. Frederic Jenny, the financial editor of 
Le Temps in a contribution to Lloyd’s Bank Review, “is a young 
country and will survive.” This is very encouraging for Mr. 
Roosevelt and his “ Brain Trust” who may be getting worried, 
but many Americans will be asking whether France will survive 
if the dollar is forcibly devalued to 50 cents gold. M. Jenny 
admits that it may be necessary for France to combat such an 
outbreak of “exchange” dumping by special tariff measures 
against American goods but scoffs at the idea of France being 
forced off the gold standard or pushed into a currency depreciation 
race. Since October 2oth the Bank of France has lost about 
£47 millions worth of gold (at the current rate of exchange) and 
as the total amount of foreign floating capital in France was 
recently estimated at ten milliards of francs it is clear that a still 
greater amount of gold may yet be withdrawn. But M. Jenny 
does not regard the return flight of foreign capital as constituting 
any threat to the franc. The Bank of France last week had a gold 
reserve of 79 milliards of francs representing nearly 80 per cent. 
of its sight engagements (bank notes and credits combined). 
We would therefore agree with M. Jenny that there is no immediate 
cause to be alarmed about the franc—especially as our Exchange 
Equalisation Fund seems determined to prevent the franc slipping 
over 85—but the French people act upon incalculable impulses 
and if there is not a strong Government formed before long, the 
petty capitalist may start to hoard gold. This would be a much 
more serious question than the withdrawals of foreign capital. 
The budget deficit has so far caused little public excitement. As 
the number of registered owners of touring motor cars exceeds the 
number of income tax payers in most French departments, the 
problem of a budget deficit is a chronic one and is hardly front-page 
news. But even a budget deficit may yet be taken seriously in 
France—for gold hoarding purposes. 
* * * 

The Argentine Government has shown that ingenuity in mani- 
pulating exchange depreciation to the benefit of an export trade 
is not yet exhausted. We have already commented on the German 
Government’s clumsy and discreditable arrangement for financing 
** additional exports ”’ by discounting at 50 per cent. the “ scrip ” 
which is payable to British and other “ depreciated currency ” 
holders of German long-term loans (excluding the 7 per cent. 
Dawes and 5} per cent. Young loans) up to 50 per cent. of their 
coupons. The Argentine Government has kept faith with its bond- 
holders but has set up a Grain Control Board to buy wheat, maize 
and linseed from its farmers at peso prices which to begin with 
are an advance of from 12 per cent. to 30 per cent. over world 
prices. To enable the Grain Control Board to sell its products 
in the export markets, it has instructed the Exchange Commission 
to reduce its foreign currency price for pesos ! Thus the Argentine 
Government has skilfully avoided both the awkwardness of the 
American scheme for exchange depreciation, which involves the 
purchase of unwanted gold—it is far better to buy foodstuffs 
than gold—-and the crudity of the German scheme for financing 
additional exports, which envolves a partial default on the long- 
term external debt. The next logical step for Argentina is to 
follow Low’s advice to President Roosevelt and to print currency 
notes which are edible. As a result of this subtle arrangement 
for developing export trade, the Argentine peso fell from 423d. 
to 353d. (official) in one swoop. The almost certain result will 
be to force default upon the British-owned Argentine railway 
companies, which will have to bid higher peso prices to obtain 
the foreign exchange required for the service of their prior changes. 
Some one always pays for an export bounty, and if it can be arranged 
that foreign interests do the paying, what could be better for 
Argentina ? 

+ - * 

An exchange rate of 35!d. would envolve the British-owned 
Argentine railways in very serious losses. In 1931-32 the peso 
exchange averaged 36d. and in 1932-33 41d. In these years the 
following exchange losses were made : 

ToTaL ExcHANGE LossEs. 


B.A. B.A. Central B.A. and 

Gt. Southern. Western. Argentine. Pacific. 
1932-33.. £513,890 £143,103 £365,480 £162,524* 
1931-32. £1,159,177 £291,583 £1,013,875 £476,500 


* After adjustments for earlier years. 


Exchange losses in the current year may, of course, be offset 
to some extent by an increase in traffics if the depreciation of th- 
exchange increases the volume of exports. On the other hand, 
the volume of imports will be reduced. It should also be borne 
in mind that there was a substantial decline in the tonnage of 
goods and livestock carried last year as compared with 1931-32 
on all the four railways except the B.A. Great Southern. On the 
assumption that the exchange losses in 1933-34 will be about the 
same as in 1931-32 and that there will be only a moderate 
increase in traffics, the Financial News arrives at the following 
startling results:—The B.A. Great Southern will be short of 
their full preference dividend requirements, the Central Argen- 
tine will not earn even its full debenture and note interest, and 
the B.A. Pacific will fail to earn even its first debenture stock 
interest. Estimates of this gloomy character have no doubt been 
responsible for the sharp fall in the market quotation of these 
Argentine railway stocks. 
Debenture Stocks. 
Prices 1933. Yield 
°;. High. Present. °,. % 


Preference Stocks.* 
Prices 1933. Yield 
. High. Present. 


B.A. Gt. Southern 4 83}  73xd 5.49 5§ 855 61 8.20 
54 106 rooxd 5.50 6 88 70 8.57 

B.A. Western .. 4 82 68) 584 § 84 65 7.6 
44 744 56 8.0 ¥ 
B.A. Pacific ati 75 65 6.15 6 33 12 nil 
Central Argentine 4 763 59 6.78 44 49 33 + 


* Preference stocks are non-cumulative. + Declared, but not paid. 


Quite apart from the short-term outlook we have always main- 
tained that the long-term outlook for the British-owned 
Argentine railways is unfavourable. Argentina is not likely 
to legislate in the future in the interest of bondholders and 
shareholders of their foreign-owned railways. 

* * * 


Tate and Lyle ordinary shares were recommended by Toreador 
in this column on November 26th, 1932, at 58s. 6d. They are 
now quoted at 77s. 9d cum final dividend of 13 per cent. to yield 
£4 9s. 9d. per cent. on the basis of the year’s distribution of 
17 per cent. Holders may be debating whether or no they should 
sell. Subject to any disturbing remarks which Sir E. Tate may 
make at the general meeting this week, we think they should hold 
In the first place, it is evident that the profit and loss account for 
the year to September 30th last gave a very conservative view of 
the company’s earnings. The statistical services have been misled 
by a charge of £250,000 for depreciation of plant and machinery. 
This is a special revenue allocation to provide for a scheme of 
reconstruction of the refineries. Normal depreciation, as we 
understand it, has been allowed for in the item “ result of the 
year’s working.” Disregarding the £250,000 allocation, the 
company, on paper, earned 25.7 per cent. last year to cover divi- 
dends of 17 per cent. (16 per cent. was paid in 1931-32). In the 
second place, some definite agreement has been arrived at between 
the company and the beet-sugar producers and refiners for the 
purpose of eliminating uneconomic competition and price cutting. 
As long ago as February, Mr. G. V. Tate, the vice-chairman, 
declared that there would now be “ co-operation with competitive 
interests.” As Tate and Lyle were making the competition by 
undercutting refined beet sugar wherever necessary at uneconomic 
prices, the savings must be considerable. Thirdly, the spot price 
of sugar (Cuban) in the American market was 1.10 cents per lb. 
on September 30th, 1932, and 3.53 cents in September, 1933. 
Therefore, the obvious inference to be drawn from the decline in 
the balance-sheet item of “‘ stock of sugar and stores” from 
£1,797,000 to £1,198,000 is that the company has increased its 
turnover. In the light of these deductions, it is difficult to believe 
that the Company made less profit last year than in 1931-32. 

Years to September 30th. 


1931. 1932. 1933. 
£ £ £ 
Total profit .. ‘ 999,954 1,082,752 1,032,334 
Earned for dividend less directors’ 
fees and deb. int. 901,482 983,780 933,361 
Gross preference dividend .. 71,500 71,500 71,500 
Ordinary shares—Earned °, ~~ 27.1 29.5 25.7 
Ordinary shares—Paid °,, .. - 13.5 16 17 
Depreciation reserve 100,000 100,000 250,000 
Investment, general and div. reserves 250,000 265,000 50,000 
Carry forward 61,832 65,112 48,973 


Pursuing our statistical calculations, we find that at a price of 


77s. 9d., the market is valuing the “ goodwill ”’ of Tate and Lyle 
ordinary shares on a nine years’ purchase basis—a most reasonable 
figure for a first-class business. 
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Their Quality has never been 
surpassed in any cigarette, 
anywhere, at any time. 


WILLS‘ 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


om AR at 


! 
20 for ~ ns Also obtainable 
50 for 3'3 A in other packings 


* There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia 


and no better brand than the Three Castles’* 
—THE VIRGINIANS 
T.T.aagb 
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i) OT 


+ Interest on 4&) 
* Current Accounts :) 


i During the past year the C.W.S. BANK en 
Ww ohas paid interest at the rate of 2% per Oe 
“/ annum on current accounts. The com- %& 

at) 
fy) . mussion charge is quite moderate. ft 





i Subscriptions, insurance premiums, building i 
ii society payments, etc., etc., may be left to ii 
ij the care of the Bank, once a standing order cD 
( ~—scihas been lodged. ay 


i Annual Turnover - £650,000,000 @ 
ia Write or Call. a) 


| CWS: BANK | 


Cas 





it HEAD OFFICE: it 
ae 1, Balloon Street, MANCHESTER. iat 
ii 
i BRANCHES: ii 
a) LONDON: 99, Leman Street, E.1. fp 
Ww 42, Kingsway, W.C.2. in 
iT} Transport House, Smith Square, Fa 
LA Westminster. he 
py NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: West Blandford Street. | 
{3 BRISTOL: Broad Quay. fue 


ti 








ny 
LE | | 
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| National Fixed Trust 
C ertificat ty 


SECURITY OF CAPITAL WITH 
STABILITY OF INCOMI 


The Security of Capital and Stability of Income 
provided by National Fixed Trust Certificates 
have created a continuous and increasing 
demand for the Certificates originally intro- 
| duced in June 1932 representing a holding in 
the following twenty-seven first-class British 
Companies, known as 


! UNIT ‘A’ 


BANKS ol 
Bank of England. Shell Transport & Trading ( 
INSURANCE : London and Thames Ha‘ 
Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd Whar 
ELECTRICITY : STORES 
Yorkshire Electric Power Cé John Barker & ( Ltd 
} County of London Electric Supply Marks & Sy r, Lt 
Co., Ltd. F. W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd 
North-Eastern Electric Supply Co., 
Ltd. TOBACCO 
Scottish Power Co., Lid. Imperial Toba Ce G 
COAL, GAS: & Ireland), Lt 
Imperial Continental Gas Ass»ciation. : 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Gas Light and Coke Company. Mi — 2 
Wm. Cory & Son, Ltd. Associated Portland ¢ 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co., Ltd. turers, Ltd 
x Reckitt & Sons 
FOOD. CATERING, ETC.: Courtaulds, Lt 
T. Lyons & Co., Ltd. London Count | 
international Tea Company’s Stores, hold Propert Lt 
Ltd. Schweppes, Lid 
United Dairies, Ltd. Wiceins Teape & ( 1919 
Home & Colonial Stores, Ltd. Wall Paper Ma acturers, Lt 


In order to provide investors with an additional! 


choice of Securities, Certificates are now issued 


representing a holding in a further twenty 


first-class British Companies, known as 


UNIT ‘B’ 


COMMODITIES FRANSPO ) 
Manbré & Gart Ltd COMMUN IK 
oo Cables & Vi 
piliers, | Fairey A 
hat & Lyle, Ltd Furness V 
t Great W 
Olli 
Burmah Oil Co,, Ltd MISCELLA 
TOBACCO J. & P. 
British-An Toba ( Lt Distiller 
‘ Imperial ( 
MININ¢ » F ANCT yee : 
] a { ah | Michae ‘a 
Johannesburg Cor ted Ii t Radiation, | 
ment Co., Ltd. Watney Combe | l ( ] 


Sums from approximately £25 upwards 


be invested in either Unit, and a mixed 


vestment in both Unit cA’ and Unit ‘B’ 


secures an interest in forty-seven leadi: 
British Companies, with dividends payabl: 
guarter/y on fixe 1 dates. 
TRUSTEE for the Certifi 1] 

MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRl 

Full particulars of Unit ‘A’ 1] 

obtained 1 eh any Branch of NED 

BANK, from any STOCKBROKER 
NATIONAL FIXED INVESTMENT’ 
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WARWICK DEEPING writes: 


“Not only as one who has been a doctor, but as a man who has 
watched someone who was very dear to him martyred by this 
terrible disease, 1 do appeal to those who can help to come to the 
succour of the Cancer Hospital. No institution could have a 
greater claim both upon our pity and our purses.” 


There is a Bank overdraft of £40,000. Will you please do your share towards 
the conquest of Cancer by sending a Special Christmas Gift to the Secretary ? 


Che Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 

















DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 





















ITH or without a red coat and whiskers you 

may be helping to keep alive the tradition of 
Santa Claus. It would be a sadder world without 
him. Will you be a party to another good work 
which aims at giving /asting happiness 


to ILL-TREATED LITTLE CHILDREN ? 


Into the lives of unhappy little ones the 
N.S.P.C.C. comes with gifts of happiness and a 
fair chance in life. Its defence of young victims 
of brutality, ignorance and neglect has earned 
nation-wide esteem. 


On an average FOUR little children 
are helped every FIVE minutes of every 
working day. 





Please be Santa Claus 





to a destitute little 
one this Christmas. 


There are 8,507 children 
in the Barnardo Family. 
10/- 


will feed one child for a fortnight 
at the Christmas Season. 








Will you kindly extend your Christmas Goodwill beyond 
your own circle by sending a donation to-day to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, or Director, William J. 
Elliott, National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 


Jhe N.§.P.C.C 


Chairman: The Viscount UUswater, G.C.B. 





Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Fund” and crossed, 
addressed Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 383 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.}. 














PLEASE HELP 


NEW ‘“‘ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP wi tard Powder 


TO PAY OFF THIS BALANCE OF THE COST 
OF FITTING OUT OF SHIP, ETC. 














This truly great work of training poor boys 


tor the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine EXCELLENT INVESTMENT 





12,650 Boys were trained in the{old ‘ * Arethusa ’ ’ Training O P P O R T U N I T I E S 
Ship for the Sea Services. The new “ Arethusa’’ must Earn Hich Rate of int from Russian Bills of Exchange—pavable in 
beat this fine record. § sterling. Sales by British c porters Securities held is Trust b Bank 
Mult ipl s of {50 and ‘upwards Personal enquirie: s, Writ 





PLEASE SEND A DONATION TO-DAY ’ 
ne CONST & CO. LTD., 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & ** ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP FIRST AVENUE HOUSE, 45, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.!1 


(Founded 1843) or ‘phone Holborn 6251 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Wise Charity— 


The number of objects which can claim our 
sympathy and help was never more than it is 
to-day, which is only another way of saying 
that anybody who can give to-day must not 
put it off till to-morrow. Between now and 
Christmas this paper will contain a series of 
notes and appeals of various organisations 
which deserve our readers’ consideration. 


ROYAL. NATIONAL LIFEBOAT 
INSTITUTION 


Up to-the middle of November, 327 lives had 
been saved in 1933 and forty-two vessels 
saved or helped to safety by the lifeboats of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The institution 
provides and maintains 120 motor lifeboats 
and fifty-six others at a cost equivalent to 
about 1}d. per head of the population. Since 
its foundation in 1824 it has saved 63,480 
lives, or about eleven per week. This work 
has been greatly assisted by the provision of 
the new motor lifeboats, which now go to the 
coast at an average rate of eight a year, each 
one costing from £3,500 to £9,000. Un- 
fortunately, however, there are some stations 
where a flat foreshore makes the launching of 
such a heavy boat impossible, and the institu- 
tion is therefore experimenting with a new 
type of boat, which will be only 34ft. shorter 
than the present type, but about half the 
weight. If this is successful it will be possible 
to replace still more of the fifty-six rowing or 
sailing types by the new ones, as well as to 
open new stations in places which have 
hitherto been difficult. The institution refuses 
to benefit by the proceeds of lotteries or 
gambling schemes, and is therefore dependent 
entirely upon direct contributions. 





THE SALVATION ARMY 


The Salvation Army, it is said, helps 
people that can be reached by no other body, 
and in the last year or two it has had specially 
heavy work to do in the relief of destitution, 
which accounts for £35,900 out of its budget 
of £80,000 for Great Britain and Ireland. 
The total includes the maintenance of 156 
homes and institutions of all kinds. It is a 
tribute to the efficiency with which the work 
is carried out that the total for general 
management and supervision is only £2,000. 
Their work, moreover, is linked up with 
similar work all over the world, and that they 
have a useful part to play even in the ordinary 
work of the crisis is proved by the figure of 
situations found by their organisations for 
applicants in all countries, numbering 286,082. 
In addition 340,839 men found shelter and 
employment through their system of labour 
colonies, and many others were assisted to 
emigrate. It is typical of the way in which the 
Salvation Army selects the most unlikely 
places for its operations that a new settlement 
should just have been founded in French 





Guiana for the ex-convicts from ‘“ Devil’ 
Island.” Twenty-five of them’ are already at 
work there, and it is hoped that the inhabitant 
will soon number at least one hundred. The 
Christmas meals arranged by the Army will 
cost over £14,000 in Great Britain alone. 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


The proud motto of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes is : 
“No destitute child is ever refused admis- 
sion.”” The result is a family of 8,500. Since 
the beginning of the work in 1866, 114,102 
children have been received. Now 1,500 pass 
out every year, and last year 1,735 were 
admitted. Over 30,000 Barnardo children 
have emigrated to the Dominions, and 
98 per cent. of them have made good. Those 
who require further particulars of the work 
can obtain them in the book The Open Door, 
but to most of us the homes have been the 
familiar and favoured objects of sympathy 
since childhood. How far gifts are made to 
go is shown by the fact that one child can be 
fed for a fortnight on ten shillings. At 
Christmas there is a special demand fo: 
money, because of the extra festivities 











Little citizens of to-morrow ! Members of the great family of 8,507 Barnardo children. 








HE Christmas aim of the Church Army is to 
provide warmth and good cheer for. those in 


genuine need. 


There will be sadness and suffering enough in the 
homes of the very poor ; the questionis whether “Mes A 
we can pull together to make the number of Char 


sufferers as small as possible. 


WHAT ARE THE PROMPTINGS OF YOUR HEART? result 1 








THE ROYAL 








“THE MOST DESPERATE of HUMAN CALAMITIES.” 


The Deaf experience 


| UTTER LONELINESS 


ASSOCIATION IN AID OF THE 


DE AF & _DUMB 


It is ministering to over 6,000 Deaf and Dumb in Lond 


Middlesex, Surrey and Essex. The cost of maintaining 
its Institutions and Workers has greatly increased, 
whilst the demand for more workers is_ insistent 


ye J 


in a way the hearing never reali 








| Offices: 413, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Will you not show sympathy with these very poor 
families? Your gift to help one or more will be 
gratefully received by Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 55, 


10/- et | 


Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


will provide parcels 
F 5 of good fare for TEN 
POOR FAMILIES. 





parcel. 








Where Help 


THE DISTRESSED 
AID ASSOCIATION 
75, BROOK GREEN, LONDON, W.6 


appeals for legacies, subscriptions and donations 
SiR SELWYN FREMANTLE, C.S.I., C.LE., Chairman. 


J. HERBERT TWAMLEY, J.P., Hon. Trea 


CHURCH ARMY The si 


Annual R. por f 


IR WRITIT 


is Needed 


; 


~- GENTLEFOLKS’ 


>» M. Finn, Secretary. 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 


All at 2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 
ALHAMBRA. The Tudor Wench. wed., Sat. 
DRURY LANE. Ball at the Savoy. W.«S. 


DUCHESS. Laburnum Grove. 


DUKE OF YORK’S. Wed. & Sot. 
The Rose Without a Thorn. 


GLOBE. 


HIPPODROME. Give Mea Ring. W.«&S. 











Th. & Sat. 








“Proscenium.” Tues. é & : Sat. 








PALACE. Gay Divorce. 


PICCADILLY. Sleeping Clergyman. M. W.S. 


PLAYHOUSE. The World of Light. w.« 


ST. JAMES’. Wed. & Sat. 
The Late Christopher Bean. 


Wed. & Sat. 








s. _MARTIN’S. The Wind & the Rain. ni Tu.F. 


WESTMINSTER. 
Alice & Thomas & Jane. 


WINTER GARDEN. On the Rocks. w.s. 2.15. 





DAILY. 








THEATRES 


ALHAMBRA. (Whi. 2525). Evgs. 8.30. W., S., 2.30. 
BEATRIX LEHMANN in 


THE TUDOR WENCH. 
10s. 6d. to 1s. 3d. (incl. tax). LAST NIGHT DEC. 16. 








CROYDON REPERTORY. 
Mon., 


Fairficld 4529. 
Dec. 11, for one week. Nightly at 8. Sat., 5 & 8.15. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 
PLAY from the novel by EMILY BRONTE. 
By Mary Pakington & Olive Walter. 
All seats beak able, 1/6 to 3/6. Close to W. Croydon Stn. 


JRURY LANE, _ Evgs.,8.15. | Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
BALL AT THE SAVOY. 


An Operetta. 
Natalie Hall, 


A NEW 





Oskar Denes, Rosy Barsony 


DUCHESS. (Tem. 8243.) EDMUND GWENN in 
J. B. PRIESTLEY’S New Comedy, 
LABURNUM GROVE. 


8.30. Th., Sat., 2.30. Xmas Mats., Tu., W., Th., S., 2.30. 


DUKE OF YORK’S. 
Mats., Wed. & Sat. 2.30. 
THE 





(Tem. 5122.) Evgs., 8.30. 
People’s National Theatre. 


ROSE ‘WITHOUT A THORN. 


GLOBE. 8.30. Tu. Sat., 2.30. 


FAY COMPTON. IVOR NOVELLO. 
ZENA DARE. JOAN BARRY. 


“PROSCENIUM.” 


Extra Mat. Dec. 28. 








HIPPODROME. Ger. 3272. 8.15. W. & S., 2.30. 
GIVE ME A RING. 
A Comedy Play with Music. 


Binnie Hale, — and Allen, Huntley bo = 





Gina Mato, ohn Mills, John Garri 
PALACE, Cambri ype Ave. Ger. 6834. 
Evenings at 8.30. = and SAT., 2.32. 


FRED ASTAIRE in nay ‘DIVORCE. 
With CLAIRE LUCE and Ottve BLaxsensy. 


PICCADILLY. 3.30. 3 Mats., Mon., Wed., Sat. 2.30. 
Extra Mats. Dec. 26th and 28th at 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents 
A SLEEPING CLERGYMAN. 


ERNEST THESIGER. 
DORICE FORDRED. ROBERT DONAT. 





PLAYHOUSE. Whitehall 7774. 3 Weexs ONLY. 
Evgs., at 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
ALDOUS HUXLEY’S notable comedy, 

THE WORLD OF LIGHT. 


* Absorbing, rich, pointful, superior.” — The Nation. 
CATHLEEN NESBITT. AUBREY MATHER. 


ST. JAMES’, Whitehall 3903. 
Evenings, 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
The Late CHRISTOPHER BEAN. 

EDITH EVANS. CEDRIC HARDWICKE. 


ST. MARTIN’S. Temple Bar 1443. Evgs., 8.30. 
Mats., Mon., ‘Tues., Fri. & Wed., Dec. 27, 2.30. 


THE — AND THE RAIN. 
By Merton Hopce. 
CELIA JOHNSON. ROBERT HARRIS. 


WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283). 2/5 to 10/6. 


Commencing WED. Dec. 20, and Daily 2.30 
Evgs., Boxing Day, subs. Thurs. & Sat. at 8. 


ALICE & THOMAS & JANE. 




















WINTER GARDEN. 


(Hol. 8881). 6d. to s/-. 
Evgs., 8 Wed., Sat. & Boxing Day, 2.1<. 
ON THE ROCKS. 


A New Play by BERNARD SHAW. 


PICTURE THEATRES 


COLISEUM. Charing Cross. Tem. Bar 3161. 
12 Noon. (Sundays 6 & 8.30.) 
ONE MAN’S JOURNEY, 
with LIONEL BARRYMORE. Also 
FLYING CIRCUS, with Bruce Cazsor from King 


Kong. 





EMPIRE Lele: Sq. Ger. 1234. 10 a.m.—12 p.m. 


JEAN HARLOW *** TRACY 
in BLONDE BOMBSHELL. 
Also SMITHY—EDMUND GWENN, EVE GRAY. 


RESTAURANT 








'TT'AKE HER SOMEWHERE UNUSUAL for Lunch, 

Dinner or Late Supper—RULES, ot Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden. Estd. 1780. Delicious food <t 
moderate prices. Licensed till midnight. 





ART GALLERIES 


AUGUSTUS JOHN. H. LAMB. 
(1) Drawings by AUGUSTUS JOHN, 
(2) Recent paintings by HENR TAME. 
LE ICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq., 10-5 daily. 








OYAL SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS 
ROYAL INSTITUTE GALLERIES, 195 Picca- 
dilly, W.r. DAILY 10-s. ion 15 





— ~~~ —— ———4 


CONCERTS 








CENTRAL HALL, wesTMINSTER. 
THE BACH CHOIR 


TUESDAY, DEC. 19 at 8.15. 
THE HYMN OF JESUS 


ipslidellnindgsbstasodcosess HOLS? 
SONGS OF FAREWELL ....................000000. DELIUS 
PIANO CONCERTO, D MINOR................ BACH 


HAROLD SAMUEL 
FULL ORCHESTRA—CONDUCTOR 
REGINAL ” JACQUES 


Steinway Piano. uti, +» 3S. 6d., 2s. Hall & Agent 
IBBS & TILLE dived 224 Wigmore Strect, W.1. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


ONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1.- 
Sunday, December roth, at rr am. C,. Detitsu 
Burns, M.A., D.Lit.: Unused Abilities. 6.30, Concer 
Chamber Music. 
Tuesday, December 12th, at 7 p.m. Dr. Pryn 
Hopkins: Hate as a Religious Sentiment. 
Admission Free. Visitors welcome. 





TWEEDS AND WOOLLENS 


OHN PEEL” Cumberland Tweeds. Ideal for 
Gent.’s sports wear. Pattern free. Full sui 
length, 35s. 6d. REDMAYNE, 18, Wigton, Cumberland 








PULLOVERS,. CARDIGANS, direct from the Shet- 

lands. All kinds of Woollies, hand-knitted for you by 
expert native knitters, from love ly real Shetland wool. 
Nothing else so soft, so light, so comfortable. The news: 
most fashionable styles, plain, or in famous “ * Pair- Iste ” ‘ 
atterns. At Shetland — far less than shop price 
Write for Free Illus’d. kiet, and Wool Coleur Card. 
We. D. Jonnson, S.T. 167 Mid-Yell. Shetlands. 





REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. 
Patterns free on stating shades desired.—Jamus 
Srreer Tweed anata 104 venematanes N.B. 


FOR SALE, TO” LET AND WANTED 


ARGE unfurnished room, near British Museum, t 
4 let, one guinea weekly. Suitable for gentlem: 
Saye after 2 p.m. Museum 9450. 


L ARGE quiet office in good street. Suitable for learned 
Society or Committee. Box N.S., c/o Drxons, 195 
Oxford Strect, W.1. 








‘MALL fur. study-bedroom, use kit. 14s. Mea!s and 


Ls service as reqd. 22 Belsize Ave., N.W.3. Prim. 1043 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


A Postal Subscription to any address in the world co 


One Year, post free - - 30s. od. 
Six months ,,___,, - - 158. od, 
Three -_ - - - 98. 64. 


Ali communications relating to the above 
should be addressed to 
The Manager, N.S. & N., Queen St., 


10 Gt. W.C.2 











Tree. 





THE CHILDREN’S 


may be obtained ; 


REMEMBER 
country for a fortnight. 





A CHILDREN’S TALKIE MATINEE | 
Palace Theatre, Thurs. Dec. 21st, 2.45 p.m. | 





The programme will consist entirely of Talkie 
Films selected speciaily for Children. 


| 
MICKEY MOUSE, SILLY SYMPHONIES, | | 
LAUREL & HARDY and a ‘WILD WEST’ | | 


picture packed with thrills. 
Prices £1 to 1/6. 


In aid of | 
COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND, 
17, Buckingham Street, Strand, from whom tickets | 
or at Theatre or Agencies. 


Every 20/- spent sends a poor child to the 


is little used 


modern 
panels, etc. 


Also a Christmas 











WOODCARVING 


in modern decoration. 
PENDRED can show designs and examples of how 
carving can be a rare 
home 
He also designs 
for the discriminating and does woodwork of every 
kind at a moderate cost. 
be seen at his London workshop at 





But L. W. 


and beautiful addition to the | 
in the shape of knockers, chests, } 


and builds furniture 


Examples of all this can 


8, RED LION SQUARE, W.C.1 


Chancery 7697) 
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